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FANS FOR THE LADIES, AND WHERE THEY COME FROM. 


Iw Italy, in the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries, fans formed of tufts of feathers were worn. 
They had ivory and gold handles, very much 
ornamented, and sometimes enriched with 
gems. Fans made of the feathers of the os- 
trich, the peacock, the India raven, the parrot, 
and other birds, were also used. The ladies 
tied these large fans by a little chain, which 
served as a belt. This fashion lasted till the 
seventeenth century. The folded fan was then 
suspended to the belt. ; 

The esmouchoir (fly-fan) was already suffi- 
ciently known in France in the thirteenth cen- 
tury to serve as a term of comparison. However, 
nothing is said of the workmen who made it in 
‘*The Workmen’s Book” of Etienne Boileau 
(1260). Proofs of its use in private life are 
found in the fourteenth century. The Countess 
Mahant d’Artois had a “ fly-fan with the 
handle all silver’? (1328). Miniatures of the 
romances of chivalry of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries exhibit ladies holding in 
their hands fans similar to those still used in 
Algiers and Tunis. A flabellum of silk, with 
an ivory handle, figures in the inventory of 
Rochester; and a ‘‘fly-fan of cloth of gold, with 
fleur-de-lis, ornamented with the arms of France 
and Navarre, with a baston of ivory and jet, 
valued at five francs of gold,’”’ is mentioned in 
the will of the Queen Jeanne d’Evereux (1372). 
There is, on the inventory of King Charles the 
Fifth (1380), “a fly-fan of round form, which 
folds, of ivory, with the arms of France and 
Navarre, and a handle of ebony.” This fly- 
fan, formed of thin layers of movable ivory, 
was certainly similar to the fans of the Sechelles, 
which had folds of the leaves of laodicea. 

There were also made, in the fourteenth cen- 
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tury, screens with long handles, which were 
worked by servants, like those of Thebes, 





A Fiy-Fax or Rice-Straw. (From a Manuscript of the 
Fifteenth Century in the Imperial Library at Paris.) 
Rome, and modern India. They are those 
which are mentioned in these passages of 
Charles the Fifth’s inventory: ‘‘Three ban- 
ners, or fly-fans, of worked leather, of which 
two have silver-gilt handles. Two banners of 
France, to keep the flies off the King when at 
table, ornamented with /leur-de-lis embroidered 

in pearls.’’ 

The word esventour appears (year 1384) in 
a chart. Rabelais writes esvantoir, and de 
Brantome eventail (fan). 

Following the order of time, and passing by 
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in silence the extracts from accounts and 
French inventories which Mr. de Laborde has 
mentioned in his ‘‘ Glossary,’’ we come to the 
reign of Francis the First. Count H. De Viel- 
Castel has in his possession a fan with four 
branches, of carved ivory, which bears, in a 
central design, the salamander. The branehes 
represent niches, in which are charming female 
Arabesques and masks, very skilfully 
painted, cover these niches. The edge of the 
fan was trimmed with feathers. It was about 
this time that the round, folded fan was aban- 
doned ; and a fan may be mentioned of which 
the leaf is formed by alternate bands of cut 
vellum and mica ornamented with fine paint- 
ings. The mounting is of full ivory, and com- 
posed of two plumes and eight narrow strips. 

Catharine de Medicis brought into fashion, in 
France, Italian fans, which had become known 
since the campaign of Louis XII. They were 
made and sold by the Italian perfumers who 
came over in the Queen’s suite. Brantome 
says that, after the death of the King, her hus- 
pand, Catharine de Medicis, ‘‘around her device 
had had trophies placed, with mirrors broken, 
faus and plumes crushed,” all in token of quit- 
ting the world’s follies. 

Henry the Third made great use of the fan, 
and this is the curious description which Pierre 
de l’Estoile gives of it: ‘‘In his right hand 
was placed an instrument which extended and 
folded again, with a touch of the finger. We 
call it, here, a fan. It was of vellum, most 
delicately cut away, as can be imagined, with 
lace around it, of similar fabric. It was rather 
large, for it was to serve as a parasol to keep 
away tan, and to give refreshment to the deli- 
cate complexion. All that I could see in the 
other chambers had one of the same stuff, or 
of silk with gold and silver lace around.”’ Fans 
were then very much in fashion, ‘‘and many 
ladies liked them very much,’’ says Henri 
Estienne. ‘‘So much are they used now, that, 
once used, they cannot abandon them; but 
they used them in the summer to make air 
and keep away the heat of the sun, and iu 
winter to keep away the heat of the fire.”’ M. 
de Laborde has only transcribed the following 
passage from Brantome: ‘‘ Queen Eleanor had 
a fan with a mirror inside, all garnished with 
pearls of great value.’’ In Brantome’s memoirs 
is a fact which is more interesting: ‘‘ Queen 
Margaret gave to Queen Louise, of Lorraine, 
for her present, a fan made of mother-of-pearl, 
so handsome and rich that it was said to be a 
masterpiece, and was valued at twelve hundred 
crowns.’’ Twelve hundred crowns! an enor- 
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mous sum, with which could then be obtained, 
in provisions and articles of commerce, what 
would now cost almost five thousand dollars. 
The use of the fan, already so extensive in 
all Italy in the fourteenth century, was still 3o 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. To 
be convinced of this, it is only necessary to 
cast one’s eyes over the collection of costumes 
of those times, and especially the collections of 
Fabri and Vecellio. Three kinds were about 
equally in fashion during this long period: 
First. Feather fans, which were the most 
ancient. Vecellio places them in the hands of 
the noble ladies of Milan, Venice, Mantua, 
Naples, Florence, Pisa, etc. Second. Fans in 
the form of banners, and probably of Saracen 
origin; they were to be seen, above all, in 
Venice, at Naples and Padua. They were 
made of gold-cloth and silk (tessulo d’oro e, 
di ceta, col bel diseguo), with beautiful paint- 





A Weaturrcock Fax. (From a Painting by Titian, in 
the Dresden Gallery.) 

ings. Third. The folded fans, of which the 
fashion came, perhaps, from France. Fabri 
places no others in the hands of the French 
ladies whose costumes he gives. They were 
used in Rome, at Ferrara, at Turin, and at 
Naples. The handles of the fans of the noble 
ladies were often of gold and silver; they were 
suspended to the belt by a gold chain. 

In England, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
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the handles were made of silver, and a fan cost 
up to forty pounds sterling. Queen Elizabeth 
received one as a New Year’s present, of which 
the handle was garnished with diamonds. The 
fans used in England in the sixteenth century, 
if we may judge by those reproduced by Fan- 
holt, were of ostrich feathers, and resembled 
the French feather fans. The Brothers de Bry 
represent the Portuguese ladies of Goa with 
folded fans with a little straight handle. (Jcones 
+ + + « nationum, 1599.) 

In the seventeenth century, the fashion of 
fans was almost general in Europe. As for 
Italy, the English traveller Coryat writes, in 
1608: ‘*Men and women carry fans to refresh 
themselves in the heat, and often fan their 
faces. Almost all these are pretty and elegant. 
The mounting is composed of a piece of painted 
paper and a wooden handle, and the paper 
which is pasted on is, on both sides, very 
curiously ornamented with excellent paintings, 
either of love scenes with Italian verses written 


Fan or Ferrara. (From a Collection of Italian Costumes 
published in the 16th Century.) 


below, or of some famous Italian city, with a 
short description. These fans are cheap, for 
one of the handsomest can be bought for what 
is called a groat in England.’’ 

In Spain, the fan had been in use for a long 








time. ‘I do not doubt,’’ says Henry Estienne, 
‘*that the Spanish ladies have taken this in- 
vention from the Italians, as we have; they 
did so even before we did.”” The Spanish 
ladies used, about 1440, large round screens, 
garnished with plumes, and, at the sixteenth 
century, folded fans, ornamented with golden 
designs and attached to the belt by a golden 
cord. In the seventeenth century, a painter of 
high repute in several branches of the art, 
Cano de Arevalo (1686 to 1690) gave himself 
up entirely to the painting of fans. An inei- 
dent in his life shows that those of Paris were 
much sought: ‘‘The season for sale having 
come, our painter supposed that he had re- 
ceived from Paris an ample supply to be painted, 
and, in a few days, he had not a single fan re- 
maining, having finished and sold the whole.”’ 
In England, during the seventeenth century, 
feather fans were given up for folded ones. 
After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685), the French fan-makers fled to London, 
and gave rise to a branch of business which, 
however, never attained much importance. 





ATurtep Fan. (From a Collection of Italian Costumes 
published in the 16th Century.) 

In France, the use of fans had become, under 

Henry the Fourth, sufficiently genera! to give 

rise to a manufacture of considerable note. The 
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right of fabrication was bought up by four or 
five bodies of tradesmen, and afterwards by the 
master-gilders on leather, who were authorized 
by act establishing their company, passed in 
December, 1564, ‘‘to garnish fans made of fine 
sheep-skin, silk, and goat-skin, enriched and 
ornamented, as may please the merchant and 
the lord who may order them.”’ A decree, 
passed about 1664, deprived them of their 
privilege, and gave to the mercers the right of 
having painted and gilded fans done by painters 
and gilders, and of having them mounted as 
might please them. Upon the plea presented 
to him by ‘“‘ the master-gilders on leather, and 
other workmen, exercising the trade of fan- 
makers,” to the number of sixty, Louis XIV. 
formed them into a corporation by an edict 
issued on the twenty-third of March, 1673; and 
an edict of council, on the eleventh of August, 
1676, having sent the suppliants before the 
lieutenant-general of police, he gave, at last, 
by decree, on the tenth of December, 1676, 
statutes to the body and community of master 
fan-makers, designers, and mounters of fans in 
Paris, which statutes were confirmed by the 
edicts of fifteenth of January and February, 
1678. We need not concern ourselves with 
the disputes which arose between the new 
community and the body of painters, mercers, 
tablet and comb-makers, paper-gluers, etc., 
which were regulated at Chatelet. 

The engravings of Callot, of St. Igny, of the 
brothers de Bry and others, and the portraits 
of the time, show us the form of the fans of the 
seventeenth century. We know by the sta- 
tutes and the sentences what made the materi- 
als in the manufacture of fans. The leaves 
were of leather, sheep-skin, taffeta, silk, and 
paper; and the handles of ivory, mother-of- 
pearl, gold, silver, etc. Fans of the time of 
Louis XIV. are not rare; and there are still 
preserved in Provence those sent by Madame 
de Sévigné to Madame de Griguan. The most 
beautiful carvings on mother-of-pearl date from 
this period. 

The first Chinese fans which came to Europe 
were brought to France towards the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

We now reach the eighteenth century. The 
fan is everywhere in fashion in France, England, 
Italy, and Spain; and the fashion of Parisian 
fans is wider spread than ever. It is at Paris 
that the manufacture makes the most progress ; 
and, from the first years of the reign of Louis 
XV., nowhere were such beautiful models to be 
found; and it would be impossible to unite 
more beauty to more delicate workmanship. 





Fans covered with perfumed skins, formerly 
fabricated in great numbers in Rome.and Spain, 
went out of use, but nevertheless were made in 
Italy in this century; and they were very hand- 
some. Ivory was carved there better than in 
France ; the design was more correct ; the sub- 
jects and ornaments, as well as the style, were 
more chaste. Chinese fans, those of lacquered 
work above all, became less rare and were more 
prized. They furnish precious models for the 
working of the wood, and the mounting of the 
leaves. They gave rise, among the French, to 
the fans called split, which only go back to the 
reign of Louis XIV. In China, round, folded 
fans were made with ivory sticks and mother- 
of-pearl handles, and were brought to Paris 
from that country. The fashion was for a 
little while adopted. Fathers Marténe and 
Durand say of the flabellum of Tournus that it 
was made almost like those which the ladies 
used at the period when they wrote at (1715). 

In England, fans were made of lacquered 
work in imitation of the Chinese ones. They 
were mounted with great skill. After having 
made charming works, the French Protestant 
refugees had lost their taste and the vivacity 
of their mind. For want of new ideas, they 
followed the Chinese models, and invented a 
sort of mixed style, which had but little suc- 
cess. 

The most fashionable fans came from France ; 
and Paris sent out a considerable number. The 
use of them had become general; and Addison 
remarks that, at this period, a lady without a 
fan would have been as awkward as a gentle- 
man without his sword. In the ‘‘ Spectator,”’ 
he describes an academy where the use of the 
fan (‘‘the flutter of the fan’’) is taught. Gay 
describes, in some charming verses, the con- 
struction of the fan, and what rich and elegant 
models the peacock’s tail had offered. 





Bg Poycrvau.—The listless, irregular, and 
unpunctual man, though often good-natured, 
and pleasing, and kind, and inoffensive, is, 
nevertheless, the plaything of society, a mere 
means of amusement, often wanted, but little 
valued. He is generally left behind in the race 
of human life, daily laboring under disadvan- 
tages which result from his habits; and the 
rest of mankind, if they do not condemn or 
despise him, yet make him the object of their 
wayward pity. 

—Man passes his life in reasoning on the 
past, in complaining of the present, and in 
trembling for the future. 




















HOW I CAME TO BE MARRIED THE SECOND TIME. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


I narep to tell him that morning; and yet I 
knew it must be done; so, before he rose to 
go, I said, just to prolong his visit, and hoping 
the conversation would take some turn that 
might bring the subject in naturally: ‘‘ An- 
drew, won’t you walk into the garden, and see 
how the flowers are looking this spring? You 
know I don’t like anybody to go without seeing 
my pets.”’ 

‘* Well, you know, Mary, I regard it a great 
pleasure to be allowed to see them,”’ answered 
Andrew, with a smile, as he rose, and fol- 
lowed me out of the kitchen-door. It seems, 
now I write of it, just as though I was walking 
down that garden-path again; though it will 
be twenty-five years next June since its soft 
sunshine struck up yellow banners in the old 
trees, and the winds caressed the curls about 
my cheeks. 

The summer was late that year; and the 
tulips were still shaking their yellow and crim- 
son bells to the winds ; the violets were pulsing 
out sweet fragrances on the air; and my soul 
was filled with a new gladness as I beheld what 
great gifts of beauty, and perfume, and melody 
that day held in its treasury. Still, there was 
a little tremulousness, a little nervous disquiet, 
at my heart; and my thoughts kept running 
into one chorus: ‘Oh, I wish it was over! I 
wish it was over!” 

At last, we came to a rose-bush, on which 
were two white blossoms. I see still the large, 
snowy petals breaking up through the thick 
vases of green leaves about them. I put away 
these carefully, and showed the twin flowers to 
Andrew. 

** Aren’t they beautiful ?’’ 

‘Beautiful, exceedingly, Mary.”” He stood 
still, snapping his riding-whip, and admiring 
them. ‘I should like to see one of those in 
your hair. It would make acharming contrast 
with your chestnut curls.” 

**Do you think so? Well, then, your wish 
shall be granted, if you will go over to the old 
church in the morning, at ten o’clock, day after 
to-morrow.”’ 

I could not keep my tones quite steady here. 
Andrew started, and looked in my face, my face 
that just then must have rivalled the crimson 
of the dangling tulip bells. He knew then. 

26* 








“Oh, Mary !”’ 

There was a quick, sharp plaint in his voice 
which struck into my heart like a sudden pain ; 
and then we both stood very still. I could not 
look into his face; but I knew why he did not 
speak to me. I rallied first. 

‘*Yes, Andrew, you will be there, I hope, fer 
our old friendship’s sake, and to wish me much 
joy. I suppose you’re quite surprised, as 
everybody else will be, at its coming off so 
soon ; but Robert’s in a hurry, and won’t hear 
a word to putting the matter off. You’ll pro- 
mise to be there?’’ And, for the first time, I 
ventured to look in his face. Its pallor star- 
tled me; and the mouth, that still, proud 
mouth which smiled so seldom, but so sweetly, 
was working with the great effort to keep down 
the agony which was in his soul. 

‘*No, Mary,’’ he answered; and the tones 
told me what this cost him; ‘‘I cannot go to 
the church to see you married. You who, in 
the pitying tenderness of your heart, would 
step aside to save from harm the worm under 
your feet, would not doom the man who has 
taken you to a place in his heart where, by no 
human possibility, any other woman can ever 
enter through all the days of his life; you 
would not doom him to the living torture ot 
seeing the woman he loved best on earth giving 
herself to another. But, Mary’’—and he took 
my hands in his, and looked steadily at me 
with his sad, solemn eyes—‘‘I do pray God 
that upon your bridal may come all joy, and 
peace, and blessing, and that these may walk 
with you through all the years of your life! I 
cannot say of Robert that he is worthy of you, 
because I could say this of no living man; but 
I do know that his heart is a warm, trne one; 
and I would rather you should be his wife than 
that of any other one of our schoolmates. Now, 
good-by, Mary, till we meet in some garden on 
the other side.’’ 

He leaned down, and kissed my forehead 
reverently and tenderly, and then he was gone ; 
and I stood there still and alone, listening to his 
horse’s feet as they beat swiftly down the road, 

At last, I heard them calling for me, and I 
went back to the house ; but something of the 
joy and beauty of that June morning had faded 
away, and the light snowy elouds which were 
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crimpling the sky seemed to look down, half 
sorrowfully, upon me. I was the daughter of 
a Connecticut farmer, born and brought up in 
the country. I had never been out of my native 
State, never visited the city but half a dozen 
times in my life. I was an only child, and my 
father was a widower, the owner of a few acres 
of ground and our old homestead, an honest, 
God-serving man, a kind and loving parent. 
My life was not an eventful one. I never at- 
tended any school but the district one, and 
there, too, went the boys of our nearest neigh- 
bors, Andrew Fuller and Robert Parks. They 
were very unlike, these two boys. The former 
was quiet, decided, and with something in his 
eyes and about his mouth which made you feel, 
even in his boyhood, that there was a great 
deal of concentrated force and determination 
in his character. Robert was ardent, social, 
magnetic, a great favorite with everybody who 
knew him. One had only to look in his fine 
gray eyes, to know what veins of humor slum- 
bered beneath them. Both of these boys were 
my playmates during my childhood, bringing 
me the first flowers in spring, the first berries in 
autumn, and carrying me through all the winter 
snows upon their sleds, to school. And when 
we had all left this, and my life was just turn- 
ing into its seventeenth spring, as we came 
through the pines, one May night, on our re- 
turn from singing-school, Robert Parks said to 
me, under the new moon, those words which, 
coming from beloved lips, flow down into a 
woman’s heart and are crystallized there for- 
ever; and, before our feet came out from the 
thick shadows of the pines to the jewelry of 
the moonlight, I had promised to be his wife. 
We were both young then—he was not twenty- 
one—and both willing to wait. 

Two years went over us, and then Robert 
had an excellent offer to become head olerk in 
a mercantile firm, in Charleston. He had been 
absent for more than a year, when Andrew 
Fuller returned from college, where he had 
graduated. It had been a hard struggle with 
the young man, for his mother was a widow, 
with only a small farm, and half a dozen girls 
on her hands to support; but there was that 
persistent energy in the character of Andrew 
Fuller which, sooner or later, overcomes all 
obstacles, and, at the last, he left his class 
with high honors. I was very glad to see 
Andrew. There were but few in that little 
country village who had sympathies and tastes 
in common with my own, and the young stu- 
dent’s society was an intellectual banquet to 
ame. He had developed into a tall, fine-looking, 





though by no means handsome, man; and there 
was a certain refinement, a courtesy, and grace 
in his whole manner, which at once indicated 
the scholar and the gentleman. He used to 
come often, that winter, after his return, and 
pass the afternoon or evening in our little par- 
lor; and it never struck me that any harm 
could come of this, old friends and neighbors 
as we were. 

One evening, however, he came in with an 
invitation for me, from his Aunt Rachel Powell, 
who lived down by the turnpike bridge, some 
three miles from our house, and who was to 
have a quilting party the next afternoon. I 
remember the day had worn a cold, dull, 
withered sort of physiognomy, born, and blan- 
keted, and buried in clouds ; and as we sat by 
the parlor fire, and I heard the rising wind 
prowling at the windows, I said to Andrew: ‘‘I 
believe we’re going to have a terrible snow- 
storm. Mrs. Powell won’t have much of a 
quilting-party, I fear, for we can’t, any of us, 
get there through the snow.”’ 

‘* What ‘ll you bet we do, though, Mary?”’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, Andrew; I’ve no- 
thing in the world you ’ll want.” 

‘Yes, you have.’’ And he glanced at my 
curls (as I thought) significantly. 

** Well, I guess I might spare you one of the 
smallest of these,’’ shaking them over my face 
and laughing. 

**No, I don’t want one, Mary; I want them 
all.’’ 

“Why, Andrew, you wouldn’t have me shave 
my head, would you?” 

‘“*No, Mary, I want you should keep them 
there, crowning your fair young head with their 
glossy, abundant beauty, and so crowning it, I 
want they should all belong to me.”’ 

I sould not misapprehend the tone and the 
glance now. I was, for a moment, completely 
overcome by surprise ; but, when Andrew Fuller 
would have drawn me to him, I sprang back, 
stammering, ‘‘ Don’t, don’t, Andrew! I thought 
you knew—I have done very wrong !’’ and then 
I broke down into a quick rain of tears. He, 
in turn, was bewildered a little while; but, at 
last, I regained my self-possession, and he 
learned then, for the first time, that I belonged 
to another—that he could never be more than 
a brother to the woman of his seeking. I do 
not love to write of that time, even now. His 
agony astonished and almost tortured me, for 
the great fountains of tenderness lay very deep 
in the soul of Andrew Fuller. I did not see 
him often after this. He soon went to study- 
ing Blackstone, in a town about twenty miles 
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from Longwood, and only rode over to our 
village occasionally. 

Robert returned the following June. He had 
been very successful in his business at the 
South ; but the climate did not agree with him, 
so he had returned home, resolved to settle in 
mereantile life in his native village. I was 
glad to see him, my proud, handsome lover, for 
whom all the village girls envied me; and, 
looking over him, and knowing with what true 
tenderness his heart had throbbed for me 
during this long absence, I chid mine, feeling 
that its great sympathy for Andrew was almost 
a wrong to Robert. As the latter had resolved 
at once to enter into business, he would not 
listen a moment when I talked of deferring our 
wedding until autumn; and that fair June 
morning when Robert called in to see me was 
the last but one of my maidenhood. Some- 
how, that day was not a happy one to me. 
The house was full of stir and confusion ; and 
one moment kind friends summoned me to ad- 
mire my wedding-dress, and another to inspect 
the wreath on the bride’s loaf; but before all 
these rose the sad, tender eyes of Andrew Ful- 
ler, as he said to me, in the garden: ‘‘ Good- 
by, Mary Norton, till we meet in eternity.’ 
And the words went up and down my heart like 
a dirge over something which was dead in my 
life. 


Ten years had rolled over me; ten years 
had I been the wife, the beloved and the 
happy wife of Robert Parks. Over the fair 
cottage home to which, in less than a year after 
our marriage, he took me, the rains and the 
winds had passed lightly, except once, when a 
little grave was made in the fairest corner of 
the village churchyard; and on the small 
marble tablet there one might read that ‘‘Grace, 
youngest child of Robert and Mary Parks, went 
up, in her third year, to our Father who is in 
Heaven.”’ But we thanked God that Leonard, 
our noble boy, was still left to us, and sorrowed 
not, as those without hope, for the fair little 
brown head which we laid under the autumn 
grass when it was changing into the brown of 
October. ‘‘ Ask father if he can’t afford to take 
you into town, Leonard, as he’s going this 
afternoon to see about those goods,’ I said to 
him that morning, after breakfast, as I was 
dressing a little Sevres china vase with moss- 
roses and geranium leaves. 

** Yes, if I go, dear, the boy shall accompany 
me ; but somehow I don’t feel like it just now.”’ 

** Don’t feel like it? Aren’t you quite well, 
Robert ?”’ 





‘* Not quite, Mary. There’s a strange dizzi- 
ness and a dull aching in my head. No; don’t 
open your lips, child’’—anticipating my reply. 
‘*You’d like to make me believe I’m an inva- 
lid, and keep me dosing herbs by the fire all 
day; but it won’t do this time.’’ And he bent 
down his handsome head for the morning kiss, 
and went out of the house whistling a tune. 

Two hours later, he returned, groping his 
way into the house like a blind man; and the 
sallow hue on his face struck a terrible fore- 
boding to my heart. He could scarcely get to 
his own room, or reply to my anxious questions. 
Before night, he was in a raging fever, which 
finally settled on his brain. 

In less than a week, Leonard was fatherless ; 
I was a widow. But, in the sure and certain 
hope of a resurrection unto life immortal, we 
laid him down by the side of little Grace. And, 
of that time, all I can write is that, by the grace 
of God, I lived through it. 


‘You will net sit up for me to-night, 
mother ?”’ 

‘* Not, if you will be in by eleven, my boy.’’ 

** And what if the concert should hold later? 
You are a foolish mother to give yourself all 
this trouble about me. I’m not worth one- 
half of it all.’’ And he looked at me with his 
bright smile and his roguish eyes—my boy who 
was so like his father. 

We had resided in the suburbs of the city for 
more than two years; and I had been a widow 
nearly six. My husband’s business was left 
entirely in the hands of his partner, who had 
defrauded the widow and the orphan of their 
rights; and, with the small remnant of Robert’s 
property which I had been able to preserve, I 
had left my native home, and removed to New 
York with Leonard. The boy had set his heart 
on studying engineering; and, as he seemed to 
show remarkable talents for the profession, 
I had expended for this the last dollar of the 
remnant of property which had fallen to me, 
and was now teaching a sme!) school, which 
barely supported us in the suburbs of the city. 

Leonard was a great favorite with his class- 
mates. He had all that vivacity, that social 
magnetism, that fountain of warm, ever-flowing 
spirits which had belonged to his father, and 
with something, they said—no matter what— 
which softened and idealized these, and was 
like his mother. 

Leonard had one intimate friend and class- 
mate. I cannot write his name; he was the 


son of a rich man, who showed my boy much 
attention, taking him frequently to concerts, 
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lectures, and things of this kind, of which he 
was very fond, but which our limited circum- 
stances did not allow him the means of enjoy- 
ing. I was grateful to the young man for his 
kindness to my son; but I remember I did not 
like his face the first time I looked on it. There 
was a weakness about the mouth, and, it 
seemed to me, a sinister expression in the 
eyes ; though I tried not to believe the story 
which my own read of his character. 

And now a time has come of which my pen 
must write briefly, for it stirs the old pangs at 
my heart, and shakes my fingers with some- 
thing of that old fierce agony. Suffice it, on 
the night of which I am writing, Leonard did 
not go to the concert, as he fully expected. 
The friend in whom he trusted enticed him into 
a gaming-saloon (he was only sixteen; and his 
classmate was two years his senior); though 
he was unconscious of this when he entered 
the building. Leonard’s classmate first induced 
him to drink, and then to play. He staked the 
two dollars he had with him, and he won five. 
Elated with this success, he played again and 
again; and, when Leonard Parks left the 
saloon that night, he went out with a new 
triumph at his heart, for he carried fifty dollars 
in his hand. He came home very late; and, 
for the first time in his life, Leonard Parks told 
his mother a lie. 

Two weeks, matters went on in this way. 
Every night, under various pretences, Leonard 
left the quiet little home where his mother 
toiled early and late for her boy, and accom- 
panied his tempter to the gaming-saloon. Some- 
times he lost, sometimes he won. At last, there 
came over him a change which I could not but 
observe—an abstraction of manner, an irrita- 
bility, a half-defiant manner, which astonished 
and pained me. Still, I tried to cheat myself 
with the belief that he was troubled or indis- 
posed, until—the blow fell very suddenly. It 
was in this wise: Leonard had lost at the 
gaming-table more than a hundred dollars. He 
had borrowed this sum, promising to repay it 
in two days; but the time came; he won no 
more money, his unprincipled creditor (one of 
the keepers of the saloon) pressed him hard 
for the money, his elassmate induced him to 
drink till he was completely intoxicated, and 
then—he took the money! he was discovered at 
ence! The next morning, without the shadow 
of a recollection of all which had transpired the 
night before, my boy awoke in a felon’s cell! 
The plan had been concocted betwixt his class- 
mate and the saloon-keeper. The former was 
jealous of his position in the class, and resolved 





to ruin him. God remember not this against 
him at the judgment; but, oh! it was not until 
‘‘after many days”’ that I could pray this prayer. 
The news came to me before noon, brought by 
one of Leonard’s sympathizing classmates. He 
broke it to me gently as he could. I do not re- 
member distinctly that time; it was too great 
a shock for my reason to sustain. I thought 
somebody had struck me a heavy blow, and I 
sat down on the lounge—so they told me after- 
wards—drawing my wedding-ring off and on, 
and muttering te myself—‘‘ Leonard in prison ! 
Robert’s boy in prison!’’ I remember the youth 
tried to comfort me, or, at least, begged me, 
over and over, with tears in his eyes, not to 
look at him in that way, and that in a little 
while several other of Leonard’s classmates 
entered the room, and looked at me, and whis- 
pered among themselves, with sorrowful faces, 
and shook their heads. Then I caught some 
words about getting the best counsel; and there 
seemed a diversity of opinions on this subject, 
and when they grew rather warm over it, they 
went out together, and left me alone. No, I 
was not alone; for Betty, the Irishwoman, had 
come that morning to do some little house- 
cleaning for which I had engaged her, and it 
appeared she had listened to the whole of this 
story. Betty was a warm-hearted creature, 
and was greatly attached to me, because I had 
assisted her somewhat when her husband had 
broken his leg, and the family was in great dis- 
tress because he was thrown out of work. She 
came up to me now, with the tears running fast 
down her coarse red face. 

‘Och, shure, and my heart aches over you, 
ma’am, this hour, when I think of that hand- 
some, sweet-mannered young gintleman, whose 
smile was better than a May sunbeam after a 
four days’ rain. Och, shure, and don’t I guess, 
too, how sore the heart is in you, as mine was 
the day little Patrick was taken up for stealin’ 
the basket of grapes on the door-steps, and, 
shure, they was temptin’, and the child didn’t 
mean any harm. Och, but he’d have gone to 
jail, if the kind-hearted gintleman, whose coal 
my husband puts up, hadn’t pleaded for him 
afore the judge—God remember it of him in 
the day that’s comin’—and don’t I wish he 
knew your case this blessed hour !’’ 

Betty’s words were the first which roused me 
from that stupefaction, for they sprung a new 
thought in my mind—a thought that I must 
try to save my boy. 

‘*Who is he, Betty? 
live?” 

‘‘His name’s Fullin; he lives about two 
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miles from here, and I’ll go with ye this 
minute, if ye say so.”’ 

I rose up and tottered forward two or three 
steps. 

** Yes, let us go at once, Betty; there is no 
time to be lost.’’ 

How I caught at this straw which the Irish- 
woman had thrown in my way. We walked 
those two miles—God alone knows how I did 
this—and we reached the tall brick house, in 
the upper part of the city, where the lawyer re- 
sided, and the servant who answered our sum- 
mons told us the gentleman was in, and ushered 
us at once into his library. He sat there by 
the table, surrounded with books, and parch- 
ments, and papers, and he was writing busily, 
but he rose up at once, and came forward. He 
was a rather corpulent man, in the prime of his 
years, and, I remember, his hair and beard were 
slightly sifted with gray, and that he had a mild, 
pleasant countenance. He looked at me curi- 
ously a moment, and then an expression of 
sympathy came into his eyes; and, as soon as 
he recognized Betty, she broke out, with her 
kindly loquacity: ‘‘Shure, sir, the lady’s in 
throuble this blessed hour, and I’ve brought 
her to you for comfort, knowin’ as how your 
heart always took pity on the sufferin’.’’ 

‘Take this seat, ma’am. I shall be most 
happy to assist you,’’ answered the gentleman, 
in tones whose kindness went to my heart, my 
heart that was so full of my story that I forgot 
to thank him. 

‘Tam his mother,” I said, ‘‘and he is my 
boy, my only boy, my pretty little Leonard ; I 
was so proud of him, and I used to wind his 
little yellow curls round my fingers every 
night, and his father used to tell me, then, I 
was making an idol of the boy. And he is in 
jail, now—Robert’s child and mine! Oh, sir, 
he was a brave, noble-hearted boy, who wouldn’t 
have wronged a dog or stained his soul with a 
dishonorable act? He didn’t know what he 
was doing. Oh, you will save him, sir—you 
will not let his mother’s heart be broken! 
Leonard, my boy!” 

‘*T will do anything which lies in my power 
for you, my dear madam, only try and calm 
yourself,” answered the gentleman, and his 
voice was not just steady; but, in a moment, 
he continued: ‘‘ You know I can do nothing 
for you, unless I hear all the circumstances of 
the case.”’ 

I tried vainly to collect my thoughts, but I 
could explain nothing to the lawyer. I hardly 


knew of what crime Leonard was accused, for 
the fact that he was a prisoner had alone taken 





possession of my soul. But I inadvertently 
named the school of which he was a member, 
The lawyer was acquainted with its president, 
and immediately volunteered to seek him, and 
learn all the facts of the case; and he left me in 
the charge of his housekeeper, a kind-hearted 
old lady, who made constant, though vain, 
efforts to soothe and comfort me. 

In less than two hours, the gentleman re- 
turned. ‘I have learned all,” he said. ‘I 
think, Mrs. Parks, I can save your boy.”’ 

I told you it would be very hard for me to 
write of this time. My heart and my strength 
fail me. Suffice, this afternoon I went to see 
Leonard, though I should hardly have known 
the white, haggard face which looked up, on 
my entrance, and then bowed itself down with 
a terrible groan; but I comforted my boy before 
I left—his mother comforted him! 

The next morning, true to his promise, our 
kind friend came to see us. During our con- 
versation, I had occasion to mention the name 
of my husband, Robert Parks. Mr. Fullin 
started quickly, and glanced into my face. 

**T once knew a gentleman by that name. 
May I ask, Mrs. Parks, the native place of 
your husband ?”” 

‘* Weybridge ; we resided there until he died.” 

He sat still a few moments, looking at me. 
He was a man, and capable of greater self-con- 
trol than I was; but his manner would cer- 
tainly have impressed me, if my mind had not 
been so preoccupied. But, at last, the gentle- 
man laid his hand on my arm, and said, very 
solemnly, ‘‘Mrs. Parks, God is my witness 
that I will do all that lies in human power to 
save your child!” 

After this, what a kind friend, what a true, 
gentle counsellor, what an untiring worker, he 
was, God knows! 

A week went by—a long, slow torture was 
every moment of that time—and then the trial 
came up. Mr. Fullin’s plea was one of his 
masterly efforts; those who heard it said that 
he surpassed himself. My boy was saved—oh, 
I love to write it !—he was sared/ savep! The 
shame fell on the heads that merited it, on 
Leonard’s classmate and his accomplices, and 
if the law could not reach them, public opinion 
and social disgrace did; but Leonard was re- 
ceived with great acclamations by his class- 
mates, on his return to them. I did not hear 
of this, though, until long afterwards, for a 
severe brain fever drew me, during the next 
month, almost into the valley and shadow of 
death. During this time, Mr. Fullin came to 
our house every day, and rendered us many 
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services written in my heart. Leonard almost 
worshipped the gentleman—for what did we 
not owe him?—and he was very fond of my 
boy. 

One day, when, by the mercy of God, I was 
convalescing, Mr. Fullin came round to see us, 
and brought me a bouquet of moss-roses. I 
sat in my great arm-chair, and inhaled the 
sweet perfume, and they carried me back to 
the long gone days when I used to work in the 
little garden at Weybridge. 

‘*They were always my favorite flower, Mr. 
Fullin, and they carry the same sweet faces 
that they did in the old garden at home, in my 
childhood.”’ 

‘* Yes, I remember how fond you used to be 
of moss-roses, and so for that very reason i 
selected these flowers.’ 

**You, you, Mr. Fullin! how did you knew?”’ 
with a start and a wondering look in his face. 

He smiled a smile which puzzled me. 

**Not Mr. Fullin, but Mr. Fuller, Mary. Do 
you see any clearer now ?’’ 

Then, something in that fine, intellectual face, 
something in that quiet, gentlemanly bearing, 
struck me, especially as the firmly-set mouth 
relaxed into a smile. 

** Andrew Fuller !’’ 

** Mary Norton !”’ 

And I could not speak more for my tears. 

After a long time, I said to him: ‘*Oh, An- 
drew! why didn’t you tell me of this? How 
ean I ever thank you for all that you have 
done ?”’ 

‘*There is no need, Mary.”’ 





‘And no way, either, I suppose; but if I 
could repay you.” 

‘There is one way in which you can, Mary.”’ 

**Only tell me what it is, An—Mr. Fuller.’’ 

**It is that you will allow me to say to you, 
Mary, the words I spoke one evening in the 
parlor of your little cottage at Weybridge. My 
home has been very lonely since Elizabeth, the 
wife of my youth, left me. But my heart 
hasn’t forgetten the old song during all these 
years. May I speak the old words, Mary ?”’ 

I laid my hands in his. There was no need 
he should speak them then; but he did. The 
dew of our youth had faded from both our 
lives. The frosts were beginning to gather in 
his hair; and faint lines were showing them- 
selves on the forehead, which to him was young 
and fair when last he kissed it with the reve- 
rence belonging to the betrothed bride of an- 
other ; yet something of the old joy and melody 
awoke in both our hearts, as we promised to 
walk together the rest of the way God had ap- 
pointed us. 


Five years have I been the happy wife of my 
second husband. The two children of Eliza- 
beth died in their first youth ; and Leonard has 
taken their place in the heart of his father. 

My husband is a judge now, honored and 
beloved in his office ; and Leonard is doing no- 
bly in his profession; and pleasant, and peace- 
ful, and blessed of God, beyond dream or desert 
of mine, is my life, falling now into its forty- 
fifth summer. 





WOW TO ECONOMIZE AND CONDUCT A HOME. 


Warrever possible, a regular plan of employ- 
ment should be laid down for daily observance ; 
and this should be persevered in. The ser- 
vants, knowing what work they had to do, 
would themselves know when and how to set 
about it; they would naturally make their ar- 
rangements so that their work should be done 
in good time, for a good servant is quite as 
anxious as her mistress can be to get through 
her work in good time, with credit to herself 
and comfort to her employer ; it enables her to 
do many little things without trouble or confu- 
sion, and worry and fatigue are prevented. 
Where teas and suppers are served, and in 
nearly all small families this is usual, every- 
thing required for either should be kept in 





readiness ; that is, there should be no deficiency 
in the supply, so that, in the event of visitors 
dropping in, it may not occasion any disturb- 
ance of the usual routine, or loud note of pre- 
paration being sounded, unpleasant to yourself 
and distressing to your visitors, who, calling to 
see you out of the respect they owe you, do not 
naturally like to put you out of your way. 

You will, therefore, keep a proper quantity 
of household articles always ready, renewing 
the supply before the others are consumed. 
You will not be increasing your expense ; in- 
deed, a saving will be effected, and yourselt 
prevented much inconvenience. 

White sugar, if purchased largely, should 


| be kept broken; it is better, however, to have 
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it already broken by the grocer, and, like your 
meat, cheese, butter, etc., should be weighed 
on receipt, not out of any unworthy suspicion 
of the honesty of your tradesman, but in busi- 
ness mistakes are made, and you ought not to 
be compelled to suffer for them. 

Spices should be kept in bottles, corked close ; 
currants kept washed and pickled; candles 
should be purchased a month before using, and 
be kept in a cool place ; soap should be pur- 
chased in bars, and when it arrives it should 
be cut with a piece of fine wire or twine, and 
be put to dry where the air cannot reach it— 
lay it on a shelf, and let it dry gradually, the 
consumption will be much reduced by this 
treatment. 

Meats should be hung in a dry, cool place ; 
sugar, sweetmeats, and salt, a dry, cool place ; 
dried meats, hams, ete., cold but not damp; 
rice, vermicelli, tapioca, and seeds for puddings, 
etc., should be kept closely covered to preserve 
them from dust and insects; but these, under 
any circumstances, should not be long kept, or 
they will be attacked by insects. 

Sweet herbs should be kept in bags separate ; 
thus basil, savory, knotted marjoram, should 
each have its own receptacle, and be hung up 
in a cool, dry place. 

Lemons and oranges, when used for juice, 
should have all the pulp removed from the 
peel, and the latter then should be dried for 
grating ; it is in daily use, and should always, 
therefore, be kept in stock. 

When whites of eggs are required for culinary 
purposes, such as pastry, jellies, etc., the yolks 
should be employed for custards or puddings ; 
but if they should not be required for this pur- 
pose, you can preserve them for breakfast the 
following morning, by beating them up with a 
little water. 

Whenever copper vessels are used in the 
kitchen, great care should be exercised, as they 
grow old, to prevent their use if any of the 
tinning be off; for, as in this state they produce 
a metallic poison, the parties partaking of food 
cooked in them will inevitably be poisoned. 
As soon as a defect appears, they should be 
sent to the ironmonger to be re-tinned. Many 
a fatal accident would have been prevented had 
only a little common attention been paid to this 
matter. 

Tin vessels will rust if not kept dry, and holes 
will be the result. 

Blankets, in summer time, should be laid 
under feather beds: this preserves them from 
moths; and they should be occasionally taken 
out and shaken; when soiled, they should be 





washed, and not scoured, which they will be if 
sent to the dyer and scourer’s. 

We may as well here give a hint on the 
management of the washing, which, if not done 
at home, will have to be sorted and given to 
the laundress, who will fetch or send for the 
things. You should be provided with a double 
check-book, or a single; enter the number of 
the articles against the printed name on each 
list, until every article is registered; tear off 
one, which you will give to the laundress, and 
reserve the other for yourself. The laundress 
will return hers filled up with the prices, and 
yours will enable you at once to see if all the 
things which were delivered have been re- 
turned. Should anything be missing, you 
make a memorandum to that effect, which give 
to the laundress, who will return the missing 
article, or must replace it. 

You must keep an inventory of furniture, 
linen, china, and plate. Examine this at least 
twice a year, if your servant still remains with 
you; or upon the departure of one and the ar- 
rival of another. Each servant should have a 
list, so that, upon leaving, they may go through 
with you that portion of the stock under their 
care. 

When you market, if you should do so for 
yourself, as many ladies do, without depending 
upon their butcher, it is well to know what are 
the principal points by which good meat or fish 
may be known. The parts of meat most profit- 
able are legs of mutton, rounds of beef, or fillets 
of veal. The other parts are matters of taste 
or necessity. Mutton should be chosen by the 
fineness of its grain, bright color, and firm fat. 
Wether mutton is the best ; it may be known 
by the knob of fat on the leg, where the udder 
is in the ewe. Beef, when good, is of a rich, 
clear grain, the fat not too white nor too yel- 
low ; the first shows it to be cow beef, the latter 
to be fed on oil-cakes, which by no means im- 
proves the flavor. Ox-beef is the best, but it 
is also the largest. Veal: The whitest is not 
always the best. You may be governed in 
choosing this meat by observing the quality of 
fat which covers the kidney; if it is a solid, 
firm, white fat, the meat is good. Lamb: In 
hot weather, the color of the fat is frequently 
similar in meat fresh killed and in that a little 
stale; the difference is this—the fresh meat has 
a bluish yellow cast, the stale meat a greenish 
yellow. The kidney is a safe criterion ; if it 
bears a doubtful smell, the meat is stale. It is, 
generally, however, of too quick sale to become 
stale, when it is in season, before it is in the 
hands of the purchaser. Pork should inva 
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riably have thin rind; the flesh smooth, firm, 
and dry. Flabby pork is never good. Hams: 
Run a knife or skewer into the ham, just be- 
neath the bone; if it comes out freely and with 
an agreeable smell, it is good; if bad, the 
skewer or knife will be clogged, and the smel: 
offensive. Bacon should be firm and bright, a 
rather thin rind, and without any tinge of yel- 
low in the fat. In hot weather, meat should be 
carefully wiped with a clean dry cloth. White 
pepper sprinkled over will keep off flies; and 
charcoal cut into pieces, the dust removed, and 
laid upon the meat, will, from its antiseptic 
qualities, prevent the meat from turning bad. 
When meat has been cooked, it is in sultry 





weather more prone tochange. Before putting 
it into the safe, sprinkle well with pepper and 
salt, and cover close with muslin; it is proved 
to be the best mode of preserving meat from 
fly-blows. 

In fish, its rigidity, the brilliancy of the eye, 
and the clear bright red of the gill, are evi- 
dences of its freshness; while the thickness 
marks the quality, a poor fish having invariably 
a thin back. We have not space here to give 
directions how to judge of the different sorts of 
fish. A cookery book will put you in posses- 
sion of this information, while the above counsel 
will enable you sufficiently to tell qualities 
without being deceived. 


——_+3 eo —_ — 


THE EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEF: OR, HOW A PICCOLO- 
MANIAC WAS CURED. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR OF “‘ PEACE, OR THE STOLEN WILL," ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* A pIcKLED lime, Minnie ?’’ 

A negative nod from the little brunette on 
the seat of the omnibus, and the proffered 
dainty was speedily transferred to the little 
rosy mouth of the querist, a blonde of the 
fairest type, with braids of golden hair, who 
sat regaling herself, school-girl fashion, with 
bonbons and that choice acidulated ‘‘ goody”’ 
of which schoolgirls are so fond, viz., pickled 
limes, while the ’bus rattled down town. The 
question, but not the negative shake of the 
little lady’s head, attracted the attention of a 
rather foppish, yet handsome, young man who 
sat opposite. He raised his eyes from the 
columns of the morning paper, adjusted his 
eyeglass with a delicately-gloved hand, and 
bent an admiring glance on the lovely blonde, 
which was finally transferred, and broadened 
into a still more admiring stare, to the piquant 
little brunette, her companion—for brunettes, 
with their dark, rich loveliness, were the maxi- 
mum of female beauty, in the eyes of Augustus 
Estabrook, Esq. 

It was one of Hathorne’s Dover Street and 
Dock Square ’buses wherein they sat, and 
rapidly filling up with rather more than the 
usual complement of ‘‘ twelve inside,”’ as they 
came further down town; for it was the hour 
when business-men seek office and store, and 
the December morning was stinging cold, and 
people abroad were glad to take refuge in any 
of those comfortable locomotive vehicles so 





necessary and convenient, as additional aid to 
their own propelling powers. Approaching the 
more thronged region of Washington Street, it 
grew absolutely wonderful, the elastic character 
of the omnibus, or, au contraire, the degree of 
compression which its inmates were capable of 
enduring. Crinoline was condensed into the 
half of its ordinary inflation; babies, with wee 
blue noses and prodigious strength of lungs, 
were packed away into minutest compass ; 
while the story of Diogenes in his tub might 
no longer be regarded as fabulous, in view of 
respectable old gentlemen stowed in the limits 
of an even smaller space, yet marvellously 
managing, spite of ‘‘close quarters,” to accom- 
modate a pretty girl upon their knees. 

‘*A pickled lime, Minnie ?”’ 

As I said before, this observation arrested 
the attention of our young gentleman of the 
morning paper and eyeglass; but, had its fair 
author interpreted the signification with which 
it fell on his ears, either she or the little bru- 
nette lady—I am very sure both—would have 
laughed outright, instead of the slight smile, 
followed by the annoyed look with whieh the 
latter betiayed her consciousness of his pro- 
longed gaze. But, of course, neither was 
aware of that, nor the very singular, though 
perhaps natural idea, under the circumstances, 
it suggested; hence, a dash of crimson flushed 
up into the little dark lady’s beautiful cheeks, 
a slight sparkle shot from the dark, almond- 
shaped eyes, veiled with ebon fringes, the 
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exquisitely shaped fingers of one little un- 
gloved hand were lifted from the handles of 
her embossed leather shopping-bag, to drop 
her coquettish French veil; and the conscious 
toss of her little graceful head, till every feather 
on the elegant velvet hat quivered, told plainly 
as words that Minnie Pomeroy did not quite 
relish such unqualified attention and admira- 
tion. 

Augustus Estabrook was neither boorish nor 
ill-bred ; on the contrary, he held himself, as did 
all his acquaintances, perfectly au fait in the 
usages of good society; therefore, he could not 
prolong his stare, but contented himself with 
arranging his fur collar, removing his eye- 
glasses, and adjusting the fit of his Raglan, 
then returning to his paper, where he had 
been absorbed in the eulogies, copied from the 
Gotham press, of the musical ‘‘star’’ whose 
advent was that day announced in Boston— 
Piccolomini—stealing furtive glances, now and 
then, at the little lady opposite, who, relieved 
of his scrutiny, kept up a ceaseless chattering, 
in some foreign language, with her companion. 
** Piccolomini, with her suite, arrived in town 
by last evening’s train, and proceeded to the 
Winthrop House.’’ So the morning paper Esta- 
brook held chronicled; and then his eye ran 
lightly over a critique written by some admirer; 
then he again glanced furtively over opposite. 

Meantime, the blonde’s assortment of confec- 
tions had disappeared, and she was rapidly and 
with ease replying to her companion’s queries, 
in liquid Italian. Evidently, whatever or who- 
ever the theme of their remarks, the two girls 
were immensely pleased therewith; and had 
our young lawyer really understood the lan- 
guage to which he, as an inveterate opera-goer, 
so often listened, and in which the two young 
ladies so freely commented on his personale, his 
exquisite eyeglass, or the trim of his petted 
moustache, his sensations might not have been 
so particularly agreeable, sitting there in an 
omnibus, with two mischief-loving creatures 
chattering away in a tongue which was all 
Greek to him, and now and then casting sly 
glances upon him. But, truly, 

‘* Where ignorance is bliss, tis folly to be wise ;” 
and, listening with pleased attention to their 
gay rattling, then starting with surprise, no 
less than exquisite satisfaction, when the bru- 
nette, evidently tired of conversation, after a 
prolonged yawn, lightly hummed, ‘‘ Ah, mon 
fils,’’ from that opera with which all are so 
familiar, tapping an accompaniment on the lid 
of her shopping-bag, then uttered, in good 
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English, ‘‘ Aren’t we almost there, Dora?’ our 
young gentleman’s eyes sparkled as though he 
had made a wonderful discovery, and he gazed 
anew, with mingled deference and admiration, 
upon the singer; for, though the little lady’s 
Italian might have been but the practice of he 
morning exercise under Signor Labordi, and it 
was most unlikely that prima donnas should 
be early abroad in omnibuses, with companions, 
eating sugar bonbons and pickled limes, yet 
the far-seeing Augustus Estabrook singularly 
thought different. 

‘There are none so blind as they who will 
not see,’’ truthfully records an old distich ; and 
as it is not our task to record what might have 
been, but what actually was, we have but to 
follow the fortune of our characters—the mis- 
take that came of this morning-ride, and its 
consequences. 

But now the hand of the blonde, whom her 
companion had addressed as ‘ Dora,’’ pulled 
the strap; Jehu up his 
horses, and the two rose to leave. 


drew sober-paced 

In passing 
our hero, the brunette’s tiny foot became en- 
tangled among the drapery of a neighboring 
lady, and she would have fallen but for the 
outstretched arm of Estabrook. For an instant, 
her little, rosy, ungloved palm rested in his ; 
then a blushing ‘‘ Thank you”’ was rendered ; 
and, threading the crowded omnibus-aisle, the 
two young ladies alighted, and, in another mo- 
ment, had gained the sidewalk, where they 
were followed by the gaze of the young lawyer, 
till the ’bus rattled him beyond sight. As he 
withdrew his gaze, he became conscious that 
something lingered in the clasp of his hand, 
which he had involuntarily closed on releasing 
the brunette’s, as if to retain its momentary 
pressure, and he lifted the tiniest trifle of em- 
broidery and Valenciennes—a lady’s handker- 
chief! 
hand; she had left it; and thus had he become 
He shook out its 
gossamer folds, so redolent of delicate per- 


He remembered now; she had it in her 
possessed of the treasure. 


fumery, then read the two tiny initials wrought 
inside an embroidered scroll of flowers wreathed 
about a harp, in one corner. Suspicion had 
become confirmed ; how could he doubt longer, 
for here he held Aer handkerchief, with the 
initials ‘‘M. P.”? enwrought there! It was as 
he had thought. He had heard her name 
spoken by her companion, evidently some 
blue-eyed English girl and attendant—for so 
he wove out the story in his fertile brain—and 
now, joy of joys! he had been permitted to 
hear advance music from her magic lips, he 
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had touched her hand, and retained a souvenir 
of her presence—this dainty marvel of costly 
lace, her handkerchief! 

Henceforth, during the ride down town, 
Augustus Estabrook was oblivious of crowded 
‘bus, crying babies, or crushed crinoline, with 
that soft lace handkerchief snugly tucked into 
the breast-pocket of his Raglan, for, singularly 
enough, though the young lawyer had filled 
out many a writ for arrest in cases of ‘ petit 
larceny,’’ it never occurred to him that he was 
committing a similar peccadillo in the eye of 
the law that morning. 

‘* Pretty girl, that!’? at length ventured a 
jolly-faced old gentleman at his side, slyly 
eyeing a corner of the soft white handkerchief 
protruding from the young man’s breast- 
pocket. 

Our young lawyer started, with conscious 
eolor on his cheek ; then, drawing himself up 
majestically, he said, with the air of one com- 
municating an important bit of information, 
‘*That was Piccolomini.’’ 

*Oh—ah—hum !’’ nodded the old gentle- 
man, who, I doubt not, never left his own 
favorite columns of the Journal devoted to 
‘Reviews of the Market,’’ or ‘‘ Prices Cur- 
rent,’’ for extended laudatory critiques of those 
imported singers who do so set Young America 
aflame with admiration. ‘‘And who is she? 
Pickled who, sir ?’’ 

The young gentleman turned away in dis- 
gust, with a very perceptible curl of his well- 
cut lips, and again devoted his attention to 
those items in the morning paper which most 
suited his present frame of mind; nor did the 
rubicund-visaged gentleman venture again to 
address him, awed by his august demeanor 
and the smiles which went round the omnibus 
when the glances of surprise consequent upon 
the bit of news his companion related had 
subsided. 

Presently, the check-string came in play; 
and the omnibus passengers, in number, grew 
‘*small by degrees, and beautifully less,’’ our 
honest, stupid old gentleman remaining—after 
ladies and babies had made their exit, after 
portly, well-fed gentlemen, rotund alike in 
person and purse, had turned their steps down 
State Street to mingle with the ‘‘solid men’’ 
on ’Change, and our music-loving young lawyer 
had left at the junction of Court with Wash- 
ington Street—to ruminate on the prices of 
** Stocks’? and the ‘‘ Market,’’ till he, too, 


alighted in Dock Square, and passed into that 
busy mart of trade, Union Street. 








CHAPTER II. 


MRANTIME, our young ladies of the omnibus 
had snugly ensconced themselves behind one 
of Vinton’s marble-topped tables, given their 
orders, and were now discussing the delicacies 
a waiter had placed before them. 

It is known, world-wide, what fondness 
school-girls evince for sweetmeats and the va- 
rious dainties which come from the confection- 
er’s hand ; and, judging by the heaped plates 
before them, our brace of pretty friends, young, 
gay, and chatty as they were, might come 
under the head of that particular class, for it 
was evident that they had not outgrown such 
childish predilections. 

Let us now observe them more closely, in 
order that we may describe them to our reader, 
while Vinton’s delectable Charlotte Russes and 
chocolate bonbons rapidly passed the rosy gate- 
ways of their pretty mouths. 

Taller in figure than her companion is the 
lovely blonde, whom we introduce without 
further formality to the reader as Miss Dora 
Harding, the only and petted daughter of John 
Harding, merchant and millionaire, and alto- 
gether one of the most solid men of old Boston, 
whose elegant new mansion rears its stone front 
at the South End, in the vicinage of Union 
Park, but whose heavily stored warehouses 
are down on one of the city’s most crowded, 
busiest wharves, where all day long he coins 
the gains which his paternal love and pride 
lavish so freely on the slight, beautiful girl; 
and it was a pretty picture, framed there then 
in the great doorway leading to Vinton’s inner 
saloon, which a lounger at any of the tables 
below might have gazed upon (Byron’s oft- 
quoted aversion to seeing ‘‘a woman eat’’ to 
the contrary)—a pretty picture, indeed, the 
graceful blonde, in her rich French blue silk, 
costly furs, and tiny hat of blended lace, silk, 
and feathers, set lightly on a wealth of sunny 
braids, her fair loveliness so contrasting with 
the dark, rich beauty of the girl beside her. 

And Minnie Pomeroy, the piquant, arch, 
merry, fascinating little creature, who sat idly 
trifling with her fork, now dividing a cocoa- 
cake into infinitesimal fragments, then convey 
ing one of those bits to her mouth. Well, you 
might any day, sauntering down the “ four- 
and-sixpenny side’’ of Washington Street, with 
an eye for pretty faces, at that hour when all 
the fashionable world is out for a promenade, 
lounging in at Hovey’s, Kinmouth’s, or Turn- 
bull’s, where fair shoppers ‘‘most do congre 
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gate’’—or levelling your opera-glasses about 
the dress-circle of ‘‘the Boston’’ on some well- 
crowded opera night—you might fail to meet 
so arch, charming, and interesting a face as 
the little Southerner’s. 

‘* It was a great trial ;’’ so said the old Florida 
planter, Major Pomeroy, when Minnie’s aunt 
and his own only sister, Mrs. Harding, urged 
the propriety and necessity of his allowing 
his daughter and heiress a year at one of the 
best Northern boarding-schools in company 
with her own Dora; but, when he had rumi- 
nated the matter over, while he sat, after 
dinner, on the veranda, smoking, and saw how 
his motherless girl was growing up, charm- 
ing and winsome, it is true, yet hoydenish and 
imperious among a set of servants who wor- 
shipped ‘‘ young missus,”’ and the prim govern- 
ess who stood in fear of the impetuous girl’s 
caprices, he called her to his side, and, stroking 
her glossy curls, bid his ‘‘ lady-bird’’ set about 
preparing to ‘‘ fly North’’ for a season. 

At first, the young mistress pouted and 
coaxed alternately; but, when her father 
represented the sunny side of the picture, the 
pleasant society of her aunt and cousins, Dora 
and George, and, above all, gave promise of a 
famous wardrobe, with a set of lava jewelry 
she had for some time especially coveted, she 
guew resigned, nay, delighted, in contemplation 
of the journey. 

And so the preparations were completed. 
Every woolly-head on the plantation had been 
summoned to bid ‘‘young missus’’ good-by ; 
the Major’s grand old family-carriage rolled 
away; there were a few days at the Charleston 
Hotel into which the fond old planter crowded 
rides, visits to ‘‘ see the sights,” and shopping- 
excursions to purchase elegant presents for his 
**lady-bird ;’’ then, placing her in charge of a 
Carolinian merchant going North to complete 
his annual stock of goods, he pressed into Min- 
nie’s hand a purse crammed with a roll of bills 
on the Planter’s Bank—‘‘ just a little pin- 
money, daughter ;’’ and, with a faint attempt 
at jocularity in charging her not to pick up ‘‘a 
Northern beau,’’ in order to hide the tears 
which the good-by kiss brought into his old 
eyes, Major Pomeroy went home again, to 
mind the plantation, or take his lonely after- 
dinner smoke on the veranda; while the 


great mansion was silent, and seemed deserted 
for the loss of his ‘‘lady-bird’s’’ ringing song 
and laughter. 

And Minnie—well, while the magnolias and 
green savannahs of her far Southern home 
were still fresh and odorous, the brief Northern 


| 
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summer exhaled its breath in autumn’s strong 
arms ; the hectic splendors of the Indian sam- 
mer faded ; and the stern New England winter, 
with snows and ice, had breathed its chilling 
breath upon her. But there was every acces- 
sory to render the young Southerner’s life a 
joyous and happy one—the luxuries of wealth, 
the indulgent and tender love of her relatives. 
There were lessons, no longer continued in the 
confining limits of the school-room, but under 
the wider license of fashionable masters—the 
fascinating morning practice, when Signor La- 
bordi brought such rolls of new music, for 
Minnie ‘‘took’”’ to singing as naturally as did 
the birds of her own magnolia groves—then 
the daily walk ‘‘ down town,” the lounge in 
picture-galleries, or shopping, the occasional 
evening at ‘‘the Boston’’ under escort of George 
Harding, a young junior at Cambridge, or the 
social party; for, though Dora had not yet 
actually taken that step to which she looked 
forward so eagerly to occur somewhere early in 
the new year, viz., her ‘‘coming out’’ in soci- 
ety, yet many a merry group were often found 
assembled in Mrs. Harding’s parlors. 

And now the opera season had come; Ull- 
man’s famous Italian troupe were already with 
the Bostonians ; such huge posters at the en- 
trance of ‘‘the Boston,’’ and such advertise- 
ments met the eye in the dailies, announcing 
the appearance, in La Traviata, of the bewitch- 
ing, the artless, the fascinating star of song, 
Piccolomini ! 

‘* T suppose she’s splendid, Minnie !’’ said Dora 
Harding, whom we have left all this time at 
Vinton’s, swallowing her last mouthful of sugar 
confections, and pulling on her delicate gaunt- 
letted glove. ‘I’ve seen all the prima donnas 
for these ever-so-many years (Dora was sixteen!) 
—George always takes me—but La Grange I 
didn’t fancy, Alboni neither, and D’Angri was 
80 fat—oh, you should have seen her, Minnie ! 
she quivered all over, like a great jelly, when 
she sung!—but I shall enjoy Piccolomini so 
much! ’Tisn’t so much her voice, George says 
—he heard her in New York, you know—as 
her artlessness and youth. Why, they say she 
looks only a mere school-girl, no older than one 
of us, lam sure! Not like me, I don’t mean,”’ 
laughed Dora, tying her bonnet at the mirror, 
‘*but more in your style, petite, and with dark 
hair and eyes. Do you know you look like an 
Italian, Minnie? The girls used to ask me, at 
Madame Du Boyce’s, if you weren’t a foreigner.’’ 

‘So Cousin George says,’’ replied Minnie, 
giving her French hat a pull forward over her 
heavy black braids, ‘‘and, moreover, he actually 
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paid me the compliment of saying I very much 
resemble Piccolomini herself. If it’s so, why 
can’t I impose on the dear people, and go about 
the country as a prima donna? Wouldn’t I do, 
Dora?’? And, putting herself in a theatrical 
pose, she lightly hummed an opera air. ‘“ But 
come, let’s go! Dear me! where’s my hand- 
kerchief ?’’ she added, looking about and lightly 
shaking her silken skirt. I hope 
I haven’t lost that! it was one of the set papa 
got me in Charieston—dear papa! I think so 


‘*Dear me! 


much of them because he selected them. It’s 
gone, Dora; I can’t find it anywhere.”’ 
‘It’s too bad, Minnie!’’ exclaimed Dora, 


after a little search under the table and on the 
earpet. ‘* You must have lost it in the street, 
or—oh, I recollect now! didn’t you drop it in 
the omnibus? I saw it in your hand there.” 

‘*T eertainly remember having it then, in 
my hand, when we left; I must have dropped 
it; you know I stumbled ?”’ 

‘Yes! but oh, Minnie, did you notice that 
gentleman with the furs and the eye-glass ?’’ 
And Dora laughed mischievously. 

‘* Yes, indeed, I did, and a mighty saucy 
Yankee stare he gave me, too!” pouted the 
little ‘But, oh dear! I’m real 
vexed about my handkerchief! I shouldn’t 
wonder if he were a pickpocket, and robbed 


Southerner. 


me of it; don’t you believe he did, Dora ?”’ 

A merry laugh burst from Dora Harding's 
lips. ‘Oh, that is good! a pickpocket? And 
that is all the thanks he gets for saving your 
fall in the Why, Minnie, I was 
going to tell you that that exquisite young 
gentleman is the elegant and stylish Augustus 


omnibus ! 


Eatabrook, Esq., who has an office in Court 
Street, and whose father is one of the ‘ firat 
men’ in Boston. He’s partner with Wallace 
Livingstone, who comes often to our house 
when George is at home; and I declare I'll 
tell him your flattering opinion of his partner, 
the very next time I see him. He’s always at 
the opera, Estabrook is; Mr. Livingstone says 
he’s a real Piccolomaniac—that ’s a nice word, 
isn’t it, coz?’—and I suppose we shall see him 
there to-night. If I were you, I’d carry an 


extra opera-glass, and use it, too, just to repay 


his impertinent stare inthe omnibus. Perhaps 
he was smitten, though—who knows? In that 


case, I wouldn’t punish him too hard, Minnie. 


But, dear me, how the morning goes! 


eleven, 
as I live!’’ drawing forth her elegant jewelled 
repeater, ‘‘and mamma wanted us to go down 
to Warren’s and match that silk, you know.” 
And they passed out. 


Lingerir-y a moment at the temptingly ar- 
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ranged counter to fill her shopping-bag with a 
supply of confections for future mastication, 
Dora exclaimed: ‘‘ Stop a minute, Minnie! | 
must get some of these nice pickled limes ; 
they are so tempting !”’ 

‘*How can you eat them, Dora?’? And Min- 
nie pursed up her rosy little mouth with an 
expression of decided antipathy. But Dora 
had purchased a number of the acidulated 
dainties, and replied, as the two passed out on 
the paved sidewalk: ‘‘J think they are deli- 
cious. I always keep a supply on hand, and 
am going to tease papa to import a cargo 
of them for my own especial appropriation. 
George says I’m always eating them; and, if I 
go on, he shall call me ‘‘Lady Weazenface ;”’ 
they pucker up one’s mouth so, you know.”’ 

**T think that aspect of your face, then, must 
have attracted the attention of your knight of 
the omnibus. You were eating them when we 
came down,’’ said Minnie, demurely. 

‘* Nonsense! you were the ‘bright, particu- 
lar star,’ Min! I mustn’t forget to tell Mr. 
Livingstone all about it the next time he comes 


to our house.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


‘““Wattiace, my boy, congratulate me! Wil 
lis’s consecrated carpet-bag is nowhere. I've 
taken the shine completely off the crowd. I’ve 
seen her, touched her little hand, heard he 
speak, and borne away as a trophy her dainty 
little pocket-handkerchief!’? And Augustus 
Estabrook flung himself down in his 


chair, and tossed the snowy trifle to his part 


office 


ner’s desk, 

‘And what am I to infer from this, Esta- 
brook ?”’ asked Wallace Livingstone, taking 
up the bit of lace embroidery. ‘ ‘Her’ is 
slightly indefinite, since the world in general, 
and this Puritan city of Boston in particular, 
acknowledges a large proportion of its census 
of the feminine gender. Who, may I inquire, 
is the fortunate owner of this article of woman's 
gear which has power to so excite the collo- 
quial talents of Augustus Estabrook, Esq. ?”’ 

‘In the words of the dame Emilia, ‘ What 
will you give me now for that same handker- 
chief?’ said Estabrook, reverently pressing it 
over that region of his coat underneath which 
the heart is supposed to lie, then holding it to 
wards his partner. ‘' But how can you appre- 
? You don’t my 
It is, or rather, was—JLiccolomi 


ciate its value understand, 


dear fellow! 


ye 


ni's 








THE 





‘** Indeed !’’ replied Livingstone, with an in- 
credulous laugh. ‘‘ But, pray, if I am to be- 
lieve you in your sober senses, how did you 
obtain it—this precious relic?” lifting it between 
his thumb and finger, with mock reverence. 
**Haven’t been up to the Winthrop, have you, 
purloining any of the contents of those ‘twenty 
trunks’ wherein the little prima donna carries 
her wardrobe ?”’ 

‘Oh, pshaw!”’ retorted Estabrook, coloring 
under his friend’s raillery. ‘‘Of course you 
won’t believe me if I say I just rode down town 
in the same *bus with her, and, on finding that 
she had left behind her this token, quietly ap- 
propriated it as a souvenir.” 

‘* A clear case of petit larceny, by your own con- 
fession; shall have you indicted and up to the 
City Hall for trial,”’ said Livingstone, quietly. 
‘*And so this is actually, bona jidely, the little 
Italian ‘born princess’’ royal pocket-handker- 
chief, which, most probably, has actually been 
in contact with the tip of her royal little nose.”’ 
And he bowed with great humility, as he ex- 
amined the delicate lace, held it up between 
his gaze and the window, then spread it out on 
the black-velvet-covered writing-desk. ‘‘Let’s 
see; here are the initials, ‘M. P.,’ Marie Piceo- 
lomini, and this little sort of scroll, or device, 
or whatever you call it, worked out all around 
the letters, is the family crest, I suppose, of the 
Daughter of the Doges! Let’s see! as I make 
it out, it looks wonderfully like a link of sau- 
sages twined about a jewsharp; suppose you'd 
oall it ‘a vine, wreathed round a lyre,’ though. 
Now, that’s clever and republican of the little 
Picco ! it shows she isn’t afraid of acknowledy 
ing her father’s trade, for they do say her 
paternal relative has turned up lately, in one 
of those old Italian cities, a jolly, respectable 
pork-butcher, who writes over the door of his 
shop— 


‘ PICCOLOMINI, 


Papre of the celebrated Cantartnice.’” 


**Come, now, Livingstone, you have a talent 
for sarcasm, I perceive,’’ said Estabrook, snatch- 
ing the kerchief, ‘‘ but, say what you please, I 
persist in carefully hoarding my trophy.’’ 

‘I’m not sure but Kimball, of the Museum, 
will be after you for the ‘relic,’ to place along- 
side his other fossil remains,’’ laughed Living- 
stone. ‘But, of course, my dear fellow, you 
will hear La Traviata to-night, and, perhaps, 
add your floral tribute, with the appendage of 
a diamond bracelet, or some such trifle, to the 
calendar of the charming little princess’ other 
prifte ?”’ 
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‘* Possibly,’”’ replied Estabrook, idly slipping 
his own splendid seal-ring over his finger-joint. 
** You will accompany me, also, I take it; for 
I would not like to acknowledge in the firm of 
Livingstone & Estabrook a man ‘who hath no 
music in his soul.’ ”’ 

** Yes, for the evening, Gus, at 
I want to see this little lady 


count me 
your service. 
who ‘has set those enthusiastic New Yorkers 
aflame with enthusiasm, and with whom I am 
brought now into so near lace-and-embroidery 
affinity ; therefore, I think I shall invest in new 
kids and an opera-ticket. Now, to business, 
for there are several new cases to dispose of 
to-day.” 

Who, that saw the two young lawyers busy 
with briefs and legal documents, an hour after, 
with the business-look upon their faces, would 
have recognized the trifling conversationists of 
the preceding hour ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tur * Boston’’ was a blaze of light, from the 
circle of glass jets in the frescoed dome to the 
dazzling row of footlights before the spacious 
stage. The dress-circles, balconies, and par- 
quette were brilliant in array of lovely ladies 
and magnificent toilets; boxes of fresh kids 
had been levied upon for the night; lorgnettes 
were produced from their obscurity ; hot-house 
bouquets were at a premium; and, for the 
benefit of the reader, we would inform him 
privately, that the firm of Jones, Shreve, Brown 
& Co., jewellers, that day disposed of a valuable 
diamond-ring to one ardent, thorough-going, 
moneyed young Piccolomaniae, who, at present, 
shall be nameless. There were vocal ‘ stars,’’ 
of the first magnitude, ‘‘ both of the German 
and Italian schools,’’ as the advertisements set 
forth—Laborde, Pionsot, Brignoli, Florenza, and 
the renowned Carl Formes—but the luminary 
whose splendors eclipsed all in her train was 
the Italian, Piceolomini. 

‘She is a very little lady for a ‘born princess,’ 
Gus,’’ said Wallace Livingstone, in a whisper, 
and with a sly smile, for the two were conspicu 
ous in the first circle, mustachioed, gloved, and 
lorgnetted after the most approved style of 
opera-goers, 

‘She is divine !’’ replied Estabrook, enthu 
siastically, as the prima donna appeared, amid 
a burst of applause, levelling his glass. ‘See! 
see !’’ he continued, after an act was partially 
finished, ‘‘what grace, what expression! she 
not only sings music, but acts it!’’ 
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‘That ’s what Willis meant, I suppose, my 
dear fellow, by saying that ‘when she couldn’t 
reach a note, she snapped her fingers after it,’ ”’ 
** My friend, 


you have the handkerchief safe ?’’ he added. 


whispered Livingstone, quietly. 


Estabrook smiled and nodded hurriedly ; for 
it must be confessed that he felt less like talk- 
ing the longer his gaze rested on the prima 
donna. 
tently through his glass, a puzzled expression 


On a sudden, as he scrutinized her in- 


came over his face—an expression half doubt, 
half mystery—and, for the remnant of the even- 
ing, whether the little Italian sang, gesticulated, 
or balanced herself in graceful pose where the 
actress asserted itself over the singer, that same 
It was 
singular, but, somehow, level his glass as he 


puzzled look settled on his features. 


might, gaze upon her in whatever attitudes he 
assumed, she did not look the half so fresh, and 
piquant, and pleasing as during that omnibus- 


‘*It’s queer, strange !”’ 


ride, in the morning. 
mused he, half softo voce, ‘* but I suppose it’s 
the costume that alters her style—of course it 
is; at any rate, she was more bewitching in her 
street-apparel, more bewitching, certainly.’’ 

The opera was over, and there was a call for 
the star. 

** Piccolomini !”’ 

Presently she appeared, led out by her mana- 


** Piccolomini !”’ 

ger, graceful, pretty, artless as any school-girl, 
bowing her salutations and waving her tiny 
hand charmingly towards the audience. 

‘*Now is your time, Gus!’’ whispered Liv- 
ingstone, looking on the bouquet which Esta- 
brook had carefully bestowed out of handling 
during the opera. ‘‘See! she is literally ‘pelt- 
ing us with kisses,’ as Willis writes—he’s au- 
thority on these matters, I believe! Fast they 
eome, fast they come! Don’t hurt much! I 
confess a fellow rather likes this sort of a hail- 
storm; wouldn’t put up an umbrella if I had 
one. Now, Gus !’’—and he extended his hand 
for the bouquet which Estabrook seemed to 
have forgotten. 

Mechanically Augustus Estabrook mingled 
his tribute with the rain of flowers which fell at 
the prima donna’s feet—by far the most beau- 
tiful of any there ; and, certainly, the charming 
grace with which she bent forward to lift it to 
her lips, then flung a kiss to the sender, ought 
to have enraptured a less excitable musical 
enthusiast than our young lawyer. 

‘« Estabrook, my dear fellow, with Alexander 
Smith, about now it might be said that ‘you 
walk on thrones,’ ’”’ said his companion, as the 
two joined in the throng swelling through the 
into the theatre vestibule. 


crowded aisles 
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“The little Picco was really very civil and 
clever to-night. There was a regular fling of 
kisses for your especial benefit; but, ah! ex- 
cuse me a moment, I see a friendly face !’”’— 
and in another moment Livingstone was ex- 
changing salutations and chatting gayly with 
a lovely girl in a most becoming opera hood, 
whom, at a glance, Estabrook remembered as 
‘*the fair English girl’? of the omnibus that 
morning. And just in advance of the pair, 
another couple, laughing and talking gayly, 
mingled with and became lost in the throng 
pouring down the spacious staircase, the lawyer 
failing to catch more than a glimpse of the 
lady’s side-face, though he earnestly sought a 
nearer view. 

When Livingstone returned to his side, and 
quietly put his arm in his as the two emerged 
into the outer air, there was a mirthful twinkle 
in his friend’s eye, but he only remarked: 

Must take 
Then they 
walked on alinost iu silence till with a ‘‘ Good- 
night!’? he turned off to his hotel, leaving 
Estabrook (who, for certain valid reasons, had 
wisely kept his own counsel) to walk along in 


** Nice little girl, Dora Harding is! 
you up there some evening !’’ 


a musing mood, and bend his steps up West 
Street into Tremont until he paused under the 
black shadows of the Winthrop House. 

Before him, under the full light of the moon, 
lay the noble Common, every tree bough out- 
lined against the fair sky; and the brown, 
gravelled walks stretching away in long, bare 
vistas ; while a few late home returning opera- 
goers flitted along under the street lamps, their 
tread ringing out clear from the pavement in 
the keen, frosty air; but not on the broad 
Common with its moonlight-bathed trees, or 
after home returning pedestrians, gazed the 
loiterer in the Looking up at the 
windows of the palace hotel, he muttered ina 
vexed tone: *‘What a deuced fool! Why 
didn’t I follow her here this morning, and as- 
And to invest a 
couple of hundreds in a diamond ring for the 


shadows. 


certain if it were really she? 


woman who didn’t ride in the omnibus with 
me—whose hand I didn’t toueh—and whose 
handkerchief I hav’n’t got, after all! Well, 
Augustus Estabrook, all I have to say is, that 
you’ve been regularly sold, that’s all! And 
with a vigorous whistle, apparently to relieve 
an overcharged mind of its load of vexation, 
he walked briskly away. 

But late that night, the little ‘“born princess,” 
sitting in her room and unwinding a slip of 
paper from the splendid bouquet her maid was 
about placing in water, found enveloped there 
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a sparkling ring, and read the accompanying 
words :— 


Sianora: The accident of this morning ren- 
dered me one of the most favored of men. I 
shall retain the mouchoir as a memento, or, 
will you exchange it for the inclosed trifle, 
which, I trust, you will deign to wear some 
time, and thus gratify 

Ay Arpent ApMIRER. 


‘Tt is all veri pretty; but Icomprehend not. 
*‘Mouchoir’—I think it is a great meestake ; 
but this is veri beautiful, and I am all grati- 
tude! It is greater than I deserve !’’ said the 
little Italian, slipping the “trifle,’’ which had 
cost her ‘‘admirer’’ a cool two hundred that 
day, on her slender finger. 

I wonder if the little imps who sometimes so 
crowd themselves in upon our dreams did not 
parade up and down Augustus Estabrook’s 
mental reception chamber that night, bearing 
great placards, on which were written the in- 
seription, ‘‘Soup!”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


‘An invite for you, Estabrook,” said his 
partner, pointing to an enveloped note which 
lay upon the young lawyer’s desk one morning 
about a week after that opera night, as he en- 
tered his office. 

‘‘The Hardings ! Miss Dora Harding !’’ said 
Estabrook, reading the dainty card. ‘‘I am 
honored indeed, for I am not acquainted there. 
But I presume I am expected to return thanks 
to you, Livingstone, for the courtesy ?”’ 

‘* Well, partly ; that is, half to my own re- 
commendation of my ‘gentlemanly partner,’ 
and half to Miss Dora Harding’s desire to form 
his acquaintance ; hence this card to her com- 
ing-out party,’ replied Livingstone. ‘I think 
she must have met you somewhere, Estabrook, 
since she expressed a desire that you should 
accompany me. You will come round to my 
hotel to-night for me ?’’ 

‘*T am not aware that I have had the honor 
of meeting the lady,’’ returned Estabrook, 
coolly, a little annoyed at the strange, quizzical 
glance with which his partner was regarding 
him—a thought of that morning’s adventure of 
the omnibus sending a sudden color to his 
brow; ‘‘but I shall be most happy to accept 
the invitation.” 

** And I shall be most happy to patronize you 
there, for my little friend Dora is a sweet girl. 
By the way, she has a charming little cousin 


| 
| 


| 
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stopping with her now, a real Southern beauty, 
and if I was not already half a victim to the 
fair-haired Dora, I should be inclined to test 
my powers of pleading and persuasion in that 
friend of mine 
might also become similarly impressed there ?’’ 
And he furtively watched his partner, who, 
unaccountably, grew nervous, and changed his 


quarter. Perhaps a certain 


position in his office chair. 

**Thanks! you are most kind, Livingstone!” 
he replied, affecting a light laugh, but failing 
to read anything in the eyes suddenly with- 
drawn as he encounteredthem. ‘‘The evening 
will test my impressibility. I am particularly 
sensitive on the point of pretty faces, as you 
But now to business! here ’s occu 


looked 


various papers his office boy brought him. 


are aware. 


pation for one day !’’ 


as he over the 
‘*Can my consummate stupidity have leaked 
out? and has he learned it?’’ he asked himself, 
mentally, biting his lip with vexation, as he 
apparently busied himself with legal docu 
ments. ‘*But I am resolved to put a bold 
front upon the matter, for acknowledgment is 
out of the question. Besides, to-night I shall 
meet her, who, if not the star of song, certainly 
can lay claims to a gift of beauty and grace 
which the little prima donna cannot excel. 
Pshaw! what a fool he added, de- 
cisively, and half aloud, with a smile, yet a look 


I was!’’ 


of vexation at the remembrance of his blunder. 

And while he sat there, busier far with his 
thoughts than his papers, a mirthful smile 
played about the lips of his partner who watched 
him from his desk. 


It cannot be supposed that when the words 
**Mr. Estabrook—Miss Pomeroy,’’ were spoken 
that evening in Mrs. John Harding’s parlors, 
the gentleman would have remained totally 
unembarrassed, or that the little lady might 
not have suddenly dropped the heavily-fringed 
lids which concealed the mirthful sparkle of her 
large, dusky eyes; yet it must be chronicled 
that both parties acknowledged the introduc- 
tion with grace and gravity—and the young 
lawyer, recovering his usual equanimity of 
manner, soon found himself engaged in a spir- 
ited conversation with the sparkling brunette, 
a little apart from the dancers and the crowd 
which thronged the rooms. 

All parties are similar in their leading fea- 
tures; and this, by which Dora Harding sig- 
nalized her entrée into so-called ‘‘society,’’ did 
not so differ from others as to warrant special 
description. There were the customary com- 
ments on the grace, artlessness, and beauty of 
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the youthful hostess ; the usual round of intro- 
ductions, promenades, dances, music, and sup- 
per, which last was most assuredly not least in 
the estimation of some congregated there; the 
ordinary sum of small talk, gossip, envious and 
uncharitable remarks, flattery and flirtation ; 
nor must we forget to chronicle the leaven of 
good feeling, good breeding, and cordiality 
which, if it did not ‘‘leaven the whole lump,”’ 
certainly went far toward proving that culti- 
vated minds and generous hearts are not con- 
fined to that class who unsweepingly condemn 
and ignore amenities and influences of the social 
festival. 

And, as other bright young eyes have looked 
out into the coming years, looking (to their 
vision) all couleur de rose, and lying under sun- 
niest skies—and as other youthful feet have 
stepped into alluring paths stretching away 
through fair flower-bordered vistas—so, gazing 
smilingly forth, so, treading joyously onward, 
the light-hearted, hope-freighted cousins set out 
on their journey that night. Heaven avert the 
darkening cloud, the thorny path, and the 
blighting mildew of disappointment! Life is so 
very fair, so sunny and alluring to the eyes of 
** sweet sixteen !’’ 

But space and time forbid moralizing here. 
Let this mood pass; for, see! our little lady of 
the Southron blood has evidently entrenched on 
the dignified self-possession of Augustus Esta- 
brook, Esq., by a question, which, simple as it 
seems, has brought a sudden color and an an- 
noyed expression to his face. 

**You love music, Mr. Estabrook ? 
you hear Piccolomini ?”’ 

The young man suddenly bit his under lip, 
and hesitated a moment ere he looked up to 
catch a shower of mischievous sparkles from 
Minnie Pomeroy’s eyes; but he smiled pre- 
sently, for it would have been impossible to 
withstand those arch, merry glances which re- 
vealed all. 

‘*T did,’”’ he replied. ‘‘I saw—I heard—the 
Italian. And,’’ he added, in another moment, 
with a glance which, for mischief, quite com- 
peted with her own, ‘‘I esteem that day a par- 
ticularly fortunate one in my calendar, since 
on that day I also met Miss Pomeroy !”’ 

It was useless—the little lady’s pretty air of 
affected surprise—for Estabrook fixed his gaze 
on hers till she dropped her own ; but she ral- 
lied, to ask saucily: ‘‘Met me? Wish J had 
so good a memory, Mr. Estabrook !”’ 

‘*Flattering!’’ replied Estabrook, laughingly. 
‘Could not Miss Pomeroy refresh her feeble 


Oh, did 


memory by a very slight exertion ?’”’ he asked. 
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‘Pray, where could it have been?” she still 
persisted. ‘‘ Let me see; where was I that 
day? Onthe Common? on Washington Street ? 
I’m sure I can’t think! Dora, where were we 
—you and I—a week last Thursday ?”’ she called 
to her cousin who stood at a little distance 
conversing with Wallace Livingstone. 

‘* Let me recall it, Miss Pomeroy,” said Esta- 
brook, smilingly, as the twain drew near, un- 
heeding the prospect of his partner’s raillery in 
the interest of their gay dialogue. ‘‘Do you 
remember two young ladies in an omnibus, who 
chatted away in a language almost unknown to 
the person who sat over opposite ?”’ 

Minnie Pomeroy colored ; but had she known 
what Dora knew, that Estabrook did not under- 
stand Italian, she would have suffered no un- 
easiness lest their thoughtless criticisms of that 
morning had fallen on understanding ears. 
Yet, as the young man’s manner betrayed ig- 
norance, she ventured to again meet his ques- 
tioning gaze, accompanied by the words— 

‘And, by the way, do you remember of suf- 
fering a loss that day, Miss Pomeroy ?”’ 

‘*Not her heart, I hope!’”’ said Livingstone, 
gravely; ‘though I’ve actually been assured 
that young ladies are so careless sometimes. 
What think you, Dora ?”’ 

‘“‘I’m sure I don’t know. Ah, yes, I do re- 
member now!”’ she said, half laughingly. I 
think I remember that Minnie told me she lost 
her pocket handkerchief!” 

‘And I think J remember,’’ began Living- 
stone, but a deprecating glance from Estabrook 
restrained him from the exposé which would 
have followed, had he related the office scene of 
that memorable morning. He concluded the 
sentence with ‘‘I do positively know that Pic- 
colomini sang ‘divinely’ that night !”’ 

There was a little annoyance on Estabrook’s 
part at this home-thrust which their conversa- 
tion had led to, nor did he fail to note the mis- 
chievous, tell-tale glances that were exchanzed 
among the trio; but at that moment a call for 
music and ‘“‘Miss Pomeroy’ interrupted the 
conversation very opportunely, and he handed 
her to the piano. 

Minnie Pomeroy did not sing ‘‘Tl Trovatore,”’ 
or execute any brilliant, difficult arias that 
night; instead, a simple ballad, full of pathos 
and sweetness ; yet Augustus Estabrook, the 
musical critic, had never before heard aught 
which pleased him so entirely. 


“Tsay, partner, how happened it that I never 
saw you at the opera after that opening night?” 
asked Livingstone, with a quiet smile on his 
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lips, as the twain sat together next day in their 
otfice. ‘‘Seems tome, your enthusiasm cooled 
suddenly.’’ 

“Oh, the claims of business hindered,’’ re- 
plied Estabrook, gravely. ‘‘ You know that 
will case came on about that time.”’ 

A hearty laugh floated out on the air. 

‘¢¢ Business !’ that is good, partner! When 
did ever the knottiest point of law keep Gus 
Estabrook from concert or opera? Why, my 
dear fellow, I thought you a regular, thorough 
going Piccolomaniac! And in what a furore 
you rushed into the office that morning! And 
yet, how soon the hallucination departéd ! 
Come, own up now, man! what cured you?” 

‘*My dear fellow, what singular ideas you 
harbor!’’ replied Estabrook, good-humoredly, 
though evincing a desire to change the subject. 
‘* Fact it is, I’m getting steady—am determined 
to settle down among the pettifoggers, and leave 
opera-tickets, club-suppers, and similar vanities 
to younger men—ahem !”’ 

** And how about the handkerchief, with the 
imitials ‘M. P.’ in the corner? That, I suppose, 
will be preserved as a memento of ‘high art?’ 
queried Livingstone, quietly. 

** Certainly,”’ replied Estabrook, pleasantly, 
though he winced under the allusion. ‘‘‘ Expe- 
rience is the best teacher,’ and one can afford 
himself a lesson now and then, old friend.”’ 

‘*Yes, provided the lesson be not too dear 
a one,’’ said Livingstone, with a smile; but 
whether or no diamond rings come under this 
class, I am unable to determine. No denial, 
Gus; these things will get out; jewellers are 
not apt to deny a knowledge of their patrons. 
It was rather nabobish in you, Gus, I must own; 
but, seriously, my dear fellow’’—and he laid his 
hand on his friend’s shoulder—‘‘ it’s my opin- 
ion that these imported singers, artists, and so 
forth, meritorious though they are, annually 
come to our country, and, in addition to turn- 
ing the brains of half our young men, carry 
away, in their salaries and gifts, ten times the 
amount requisite to sustain and encourage supe- 
rior native talent, which pines and languishes 
in obscurity, for the want of recognition and 
encouragement. Let any singer, even of an 
ordinary stamp, revamp his or her name with 
the prefix of a foreign title, show a face hirsute 
as Esau’s, or a latitude of shoulders, with the 
accompaniment of lungs of gutta-percha-like 
powers of expansion, and we have ‘Signor 
Bellowanna,’ or ‘Ma’am’selle Squallini,’ ‘the 


great operatic celebrities.’ Bah! all humbug, 


my dear fellow; I tell you, I heard little Minnie 
Pomeroy and Dora Harding sing a better duet 





the other evening—not last night; what are 
you coloring up so for, man?’—than I ever 
heard on the stage of any theatre—better, | 
mean, in that it was sweeter, more natural, 
and freer from the ‘tricks of art’ which al! 
these public singers affect. Give me old songs 
—sweet old ballads—and I’ll none of yonr 
fashionable operas ; and, to my mind, half the 
people think so, only they daren’t express their 
opinion for fear of the Mrs. Grundys.”’ 

How far was Wallace Livingstone right, 
reader ? 

A few words further, and we close. 
our intention to record the wooing of Minnie 


It is not 


Pomeroy, though we are very sure that, de- 
spite old Major Pomeroy’s parting charge to 
his daughter, ‘‘not to pick up‘a Yankee beau,”’ 
such an event may be not only possible, but 
highly probable, judging from the hours stolen 
from Coke and Blackstone and devoted to the 
little lady. We will leave all that to the fertile 
imagination of our reader, only adding that, the 
other day, while Estabrook sat beside Minnie 
Pomeroy at the piano, Dora Harding suddenly 
drew a handful of bonbons from her pocket—for, 
despite her ‘‘coming out,” she still cherished 
her girlish fondness for confections and other 
goodies—and, singling out one of those acidu- 
lated globules for which she formerly declared 
such a preference, tossed it towards her cousin, 
exclaiming, laughingly— 

**A pickled lime, Minnie ?”’ 

And, while a sudden light broke on the young 
man’s brain, he mentally repeated, over and 
over— 

"2 pickled lime, Minnie !’ 


Where were my ears ?’’ 


Piccolomini ! 





—WE sometimes meet with men who seem 
to think that any indulgence in an affectionate 
feeling is weakness. They will return from a 
journey, and greet their families with a distant 
dignity, and move among their children with 
the cold and lofty splendor of an iceberg, sur- 
rounded by its broken fragments. There is 
hardly a more unnatural sight on earth than 
A father 
had better extinguish a boy’s eyes than take 
Who that has experienced 


one of those families without a heart. 


away his heart. 
the joys of friendship, and values sympathy 
and affection, would not rather lose all that is 
beautiful in nature’s scenery, than be robbed 
of the hidden treasure of his heart? 
then, your heart’s best affections. 


Cherish, 
Indulge in 
the warm and gushing emotions of filial, pa- 
ternal, and fraternal love. 








SOCIAL GAMES. 


SoctaBLes, or small companies without re- 
freshments, are much the rage now, and to these 
pleasant meetings games are particularly adapt- 
ed. One of those very popular, where there 
are from a dozen to twenty persons is 


Proverbs. 


One of the party is sent out of the room, 
while the rest select a proverb, or poetical quo- 
tation, or any well known sentence to be guessed 
by him on his return. To effect this, he is al- 
lowed to ask questions from the company all 
round, beginning with the person on his left. 
The question may be whatever he pleases, but 
the answer from the first person must contain 
the first word of the proverb; that of the second 
person the second word, and so on, he going 
round the circle a second or even a third time 
if necessary, until the proverb is completed, 
each player taking a word in succession. The 
great skill of the game is to continue answers 
in which the fatal word will not be conspicu- 
cus. It is more puzzling too if the quotation 
chosen has small words in, as ‘‘ To be or not to 
be, that is the question,’’ in which the words 
are all such as can be easily introduced into 
almost any answer. An instance will best il- 
lustrate this game. 

A comes in, and the proverb being chosen in 
his absence, he asks the first question. 

Question. Do you think we are likely to 
have rain soon? 

Answer, No. 1. I have not sufficient expe- 
rience in reading the clouds to be able to solve 
that difficult problem. 

Q. Can you solve it? 

A. 2. Well, I think if the weather keeps 
clear, we will not have rain, but if it should 
grow cloudy the weather may change. 

Q. What is the difference between a butter- 
fly and a flutter-by ? 

A. 3. I do not think there is a bit of differ- 
ence. 

Q. Have you a preference for any one in this 
room above the others? 

A. 4. My dear sir, I consider that a most im- 
pertinent question, and shall not answer it. 

Q. How do you pass your time ? 

A. 5. I go to school in the morning; take a 
music, singing, drawing, painting, dancing, and 
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reading lesson in the afternoon, and enjoy my- 
self, as now, in the evening. 

And in this way all the words of ‘‘ Experience 
keeps a dear school,’’ are brought nicely inte 
the answers. 


Acting Rhymes. 


is another game in which much skill in hu- 
morous acting may be exercised, and much 
amusement created both for the actors and the 
audience. The actors are chosen, and they 
select a word to which all the players in sue- 
cession have to express a rhyme in dumb show. 
For instance— 

The word selected is Zane. 

The first player comes in making most absurd 
grimaces and contortions to show that he is in 
pain. 

The second rubbing his coat with a rag as if 
to remove a stain. 

The third going through the motions of using 
a plane. 

The fourth walking as if with a cane. 

The fifth as if carrying an umbrella and walk- 
ing through puddles in the rain. 

And the sixth coquetting before the glass to 
show that she is vain. 

The ingenuity of the audience is exerted to 
discover the name and the various rhymes. 

Forfeits may be exacted for imperfect or badly 
expressed rhymes. 

One of the most amusing entertainments for 
a company such as we spoke of above is the 


Cock and Bull Story. 


The person selected to lead this game should 
have either a fund of stories in his memory, or 
be able to invent them on the spur of the mo- 
ment. 

He takes his seat in the centre of a circle 
formed by the rest of the company, who adopt 
the names of various trades and professions 
suited to their sex, as the gentlemen taking the 
Carpenter, Grocer, Apothecary, etc.; and the 
ladies the Milliner, Washerwoman, Governess, 
etc. This being arranged, the leader informs 
them all, that in the course of the exciting 
story he is about to narrate, when he looks a 
any one of them, the player so singled out must 
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immediately interrupt the recital by naming 
some article connected with his assumed pro- 
fession. Any delay costs a forfeit, and the 
leader, if put out or unable to continue his 
story, must give up his place to a better narra- 
tor. We give a story which will best illustrate 
this game. 
The Story-teller begins :— 
It was a lovely morning in the early part of a 

century, when two (looking at the wine dealer) 

** Demijohns !”’ 
were seen riding in precisely the same direc- 
tion. The elder, whose cheeks were bronzed 
by the fires of an Eastern (looking at the hard- 
ware dealer) 

‘** Egg-Boiler |” 
was a man of (looking at the tailor) 

**Overcoats and waistcoats !”’ 
thirty-five, or (only that he wasn’t) he might 
have been forty. He kept his seat with ease on 
a powerfully prancing (looking at the shoemaker) 

** Boot-jack !’’ 
and was clad in a richly chased (looking at the 
tinker) 

‘* Frying-pan !” 
His companion was a mere stripling, over whom 
some eighteen (looking at the hatter) 

** Beavers !”’ 
might have passed. His slight form seemed 
better able to support the weight of a lady’s 
(looking at the washerwoman) 

**Wash-tub !”’ 
than the suit of (looking at the ironmonger) 

** Coal-scuttles !’’ 
in which he was clad. The elder knight was 
Sir Humbug Nonsensical, just returned from 
the wars, where he had covered himself with 
(looking at the grocer) 

** Lemons !’’ 
which ‘‘ going in, were squeezed.’’ His com- 
panion was a youth, with whom he was unac- 
quainted, and whom he had picked up at a 
(looking at the stationer) 

‘*Game of cards !” 
They rode on for some time in (looking at the 
farmer) 

** Clover!” 
Suddenly the younger exclaimed: ‘‘ Beshrew 
me, sir knight, but I believe you are thinking 
of (looking at the milliner) 

** A Bonnet !’’ 
The elder knight heaved a sigh, and his eyes 
were suffused with (looking at the carpenter) 

** Shavings !”’ 
‘***Tis six long years,’’ he said, ‘‘ since I pressed 
her to my (looking at the milliner) 

** Corsets |”’ 
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and I fear to find her dead or in (looking at the 
washerwoman) 
**The Wash !”’ 

But tell me, sir youth, knowest thou these 
parts?’ ‘Truly, I do,’”’ was the reply; ‘‘the 
lady of my heart, dwells she not in yonder 
castle whose turrets show above that forest of 


(looking at the carpenter) 
“mar 


The brow of the elder knight grew dark as 

(looking at the butcher) 

** Sausages !’’ 
‘Her name !’’ he cried between his clenched 
(looking at the shoemaker) 

‘* Wellington’s !”’ 
‘* Her name,”’ said the youth, gayly, ‘‘ is Lady 
Blanche de (looking at the hairdresser) 

** Puffs |”? 
‘* That for thy falsehood,’’ cried Sir Humbug, as, 
raising his glittering (looking at the tinker) 

** Bellows !”’ 
he smote the youth across the (looking at the 
milliner) 

‘** Mantilla !’’ 
The boy with a wild cry fell from his horse, 
and rolled lifeless to Sir Humbug’s (looking at 
the apothecary) 

**Cough Mixture !”’ 
‘“What have I done?’ cried Sir Humbug, 
generous after, as brave in, action. ‘‘ The boy 
did but jest.”’ Hastily divesting himself of his 
(looking at the milliner) 

‘* Hooped-skirt !”’ 
He leaped to the ground. 
imagined, when, on removing the youth’s (look- 
ing at the jeweller) 

‘* Spectacles !” 
the features of Lady Blanche herself were dis- 
covered, weltering in (looking at the grocer) 

** Molasses !”’ 
‘Blanche! dear Blanche! look up,’’ he cried; 
give me one morsel of (/ooking at the eon ec- 


His horror may be 


tioner) 

‘* Sponge-cake !”’ 
to know you are not dead.”” But Lady B. was 
motionless. He tore his (looking at the haber- 
dasher) 

** Gloves !”’ 
raving like a madman. Lady Blanche, how- 
ever, was not dead. Slowly she opened her 
(locking at the washerwoman) 

‘Indigo bags !”’ 
and sighed. Her lover seized her in his arms 


and pressed her to his (looking at the butcher) 

‘* Breast of Veal !’’ 
while tears of joy streamed from his (looking af 
the glazier) 
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‘** Bull’s eyes !”’ 
They were married immediately in a (looking at 
the carpenter) 2 

** Nail-box !’’ 
the (looking at the tinker) 

‘* Stovepipe !”’ 
giving away the lovely bride, who was now ar- 
rayed in (looking at the tailor) 
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** A pea-jacket !”’ 

The wedding repast was sumptuous, consisting 
of (looking at the players in rapid succession) 

‘* An Ink-bottle,’’ ‘‘Scissors,’’ ‘‘Sawdust,’’ 
“Green peas,” ‘“Sherry,’”’ ‘“‘Tenpenny 
nails,’’ ‘‘ Vests,’’ ‘‘ Half shoes,” ‘‘ Hats,’’ 
“*Soap,’’? ‘Candles,’ ‘‘ Dictionaries,” 
and ‘‘ Cloaks.”’ 


—_——_ + see oe -—__ 


“CONTENT.”’ 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 


(Concluded from page 247.) 


CHAPTER II. 


Tae children did not have their picnic on 
Wednesday. The morning brought only a dull, 
pouring rain, which gave us all full occupation 
in comforting them and devising amusements 
to keep their clamorous disappointment within 
bounds ; but with the afternoon came relief, 
in the shape of Mr. Eastbrook’s trunks and 
boxes, released from the durance of the custom- 
house, and containing the promised treasures. 
You can imagine the scene—the litter of uncord- 
ing in the wide hall, the packages that were 
caught up and caught away from the officious 
little assistants hovering around, and demand- 
ing the name and use of every strange object 
which appeared, and asking when Uncle Mark 
was going to reach their share of the booty. Em- 
ma’s came first, and she declared that she should 
have to pull down her storeroom, and build 
anew, to accommodate the chest of fragrant 
tea and the jars of sweetmeats which filled 
the more cumbrous box, ‘‘ or divide with you, 
Louise, which would be the wisest plan, as 
here is more than enough to last through our 
housekeeping. And am I to wear all these 
shaw!s at once, Mark, and adopt mandarin 
crape and grass cloth, to the exclusion of all 
other materials? Whom are these boxes for, 
precisely like mine, and marked by a diamond ?”’ 

Mr. Eastbrook took them from her quietly, 
and laid them aside, without speaking. I knew 
their destination, as plainly as if I had read 
‘*For my wife’? on the covers, and turned to 
take up once more the exquisitely carved chess- 
men, intended for Mr. Seaton. 

‘*Now, children!’? And the hubbub 
indescribable, as every separate parcel came up, 
I watched 


was 


with the owner’s name attached. 
the chest uncorded myself; I saw every toy 
and box lifted, and that there was no delusion 


in the matter. ‘‘ Kate’’ and “‘ Regie,” written 

















in the fair, clear hand of Mr. Eastbrook him- 
self, came up as frequently as ‘‘ Mark”’ or ‘‘ Jean- 
nie ;’’ it even seemed as if Regie received Ben- 
jamin’s portion. My face flushed with pleasure 
and surprise ; I did not know how to offer my 
thanks; I could not question the generosity. 
I turned to Mr. Eastbrook, and met his eyes 
seeking mine, as if to question my reception 
of the gifts. I think he must have been satis 
fied with what he read in my face. Emma 
must have named them most kindly to him, in 
her numerous long letters; but she was not 
there just then, busy with the disposition of 
her stores. 

Mr. Eastbrook and myself had our first long 
talk that evening, Emma and her husband 
being absorbed in a game of chess, with the 
new men. I had grown reserved by the sorrow- 
ful changes of my life, and especially by those 
scenes which I could never recall without a 
pang of pain; but he was free-hearted as a 
boy, and delighted to go back to his childhood 
and youth. No doubt, this return to the scenes 
in which they had been passed and finding 
them so little changed had made his heart 
overflow with recollections, of which the nearest 
person became the recipient. But it was very 
pleasant to see so much freshness of feeling, 
when my chief association had been with world- 
worn and wearied men and women. 

When the next day, and the next, came, 
with lingering showers and drenched foliage, 
which would have tried the patience of the 
children sadly, but for their new possessions, I 
began to wonder at Mr. Eastbrook’s delay in 
visiting his future wife. I knew that he had 
come directly from the ship to Emma, and four 
days had passed already; but I found a clue 
when Mr. Seaton came home at night, with the 
daily papers, in the eagerness with which Mr. 
Eastbrook sought out the foreign intelligence 
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by the steamer just in port. ‘‘They have ar- 
rived in England, Emma,’’ he called out, joy- 
fully, ‘‘and we may expect them by the Africa, 
next week, I think.’’ Then he read the names 
of his friends, registered at some London bank- 
ing-house: ‘‘ Charles McKain, Esq., Francis C. 
McKain, Miss McKain. I must go to town to- 
morrow, for my letters. It will be too damp 
still, for the children, on the beach.”’ 

I suddenly resolved to transact for myself the 
business of a new lease, that I thought of in- 
trusting to Mr. Seaton; I would go to the city 
too, the next day, and this was my reason. It 
was sheer folly, of course, when I knew that 
** Content’’ had already a mistress; but, from 
the moment Mr. Eastbrook stooped down to 
Reginald, the evening of his arrival—I am 
coming to my confession now—I had been 
haunted by a strange attraction towards him, 
and had suffered myself to fall into day-dreams, 
not of what might be, but such reveries as those 
in which the beggar sends lordly ventures to 
sea, and builds palaces, and dwells in them, 
attended by regal state. There was no harm, 
since I knew how it was to be; but suppose 
fortune had ordered it otherwise, and I was to 
dwell henceforth side by side with Emma, see- 
ing my children grow up fair and strong, in 
those fresh breezes, cooling the fever of my 
own heart, in the perfect repose of nature, and 
of an affection as true and tranquil, bearing 
me on so gently that time should be forgotten 
in the blessed silence. Yes, there it is, vain, 
you see, but indulged because of its very hope- 
lessness. So I resolved, now that I knew all, 
to go back for a day to the life which was really 
mine, to remind myself by its realities, so that 








passed through the remote part of the city, in 
which I and the most of my pupils lived. 
Doubtless it would have been better for me, 
pecuniarily, if I had appealed for patronage to 
those who had known me as the reputed 
heiress and brilliant belle; but I could not 
stoop to solicit favors of them, to cringe, and 
fawn, and praise the spoiled and petted little 
puppets they would have confided to my care. 
When I woke to the full sense of the necessity 
for active exertion, which my coveted release 
had brought with it, I resolved to bury every 
association with the past. It is not necessary 
to leave a great city in order to die to any 
circle of its busy inhabitants. I knew very 
well that a few streets and squares would sepa- 
rate me as widely as the ocean from those who 
made my misfortunes the theme of passing 
comment. I had but to take the small rem- 
nant of my household goods to one of the 
densely inhabited quarters which they never 
by any possibility entered, which was as 
strange as a foreign land to myself, and begin 
life again, without a shred of my former exist- 
It was not coarse and 
I could 


ence to betray me. 
squalid poverty that surrounded me. 
hope for no pupils where all was ignorance and 
sloth; but I went where mind was just com- 
mencing to rise above the gains of daily labor, 
where people saw themselves prospering, and 
desired for their children the education they 
had never received, and which was to lift both 
parent and child to charmed circles above them, 
which rising ambition lured them towards. It 
was a region of busy shops and shopkeepers, 
of thriving cabinet warehouses, and clothing- 
stores, and hardware dealers. The sidewalk 


was blocked up by their various wares. The 
promenade that my children frequented had 
stores and milk-cans for shrubbery, and dan- 


when I returned to them I should not be all 


unnerved. 
I had said before that I must see my land- 





lord, and it excited no surprise when I claimed 
a seat in the carriage, next morning, leaving 
my children to Emma’s care. It was pleasant 
to be the recipient of Mr. Seaton’s attentions, 
on our little journey, to be spared all thought 
of check or ticket, to be handed in and out, 
and cautioned, when I left the gentlemen, to be 
in time at the station that afternoon. Mr. East- 
brook proposed attending me to my residence, 
with the natural courtesy of one who has lived 
where the society of women has been rare and 
valued, but I declined. Mr. Seaton knew all 


my life, and assisted me in its business details. 
I would keep Mr. Eastbrook’s friendship free 
from the soil of city associations. 
I smiled, bitterly, perhaps, at all this friendly 
care, as I entered the shabby omnibus, which 
VOL. LVIII.—2 


gling garments for shade, the din of the work- 
shops for the music of birds and winds. Between 
these greater establishments came little stores, 
in which the necessaries of life were dealt out 
to the prosperous people who inhabited the 
tall red brick dwellings above their shops and 
offices—humble arrays of drygoods, flaunting 
wares in the window of the milliner, suited to 
the taste of the quarter, and green-grocers’ 
stalls, where vegetables shrivelled in the sun, 
and fruit decayed, until sickness and death 
went with it in the purchasers’ account. 

You see how congenial all this was to taste 
trained to fastidiousness, and habits formed in 
luxury, a delightsome land to the busy crafts- 
men and their notable wives, ‘‘a quiet and 
genteel neighborhood’’ to the seamstress on 
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the fifth story, and the lodger of the cheap 
boarding-house directly opposite my windows ; 
but I came to them from a rarefied atmosphere ; 
and all was heavy and oppressive. 

Well, I returned to this, that morning, from 
‘* Eastbrook”’ and ‘‘Content,’’ shook off the 
straw clinging to my dress, as I stepped out of 
the clattering omnibus, with the proffered assist- 
ance of an ill-dressed unshaven man, a fellow- 
passenger, felt the glare of the sun strike back 
from the pavement, and hurried past the 
market-stall to escape the odors it was draw- 
ing thence. 

I lodged over a clothing 
There were no first floors rented as dwellings 
in our street. It was better than the noisy 
tinman’s beyond, or the incessant sound of 


establishment. 


saw and plane which would have reached me 
from the rooms over the furniture warehouse. 
The principal work-room was apart from the 
building ; but the ‘‘ finishers’’ occupied a back 
room; and, when my windows were open, the 
noise of their empty jests, and often coarse 
songs, was torture at times; and the stench of 
scorched broadcloth seams and well-used pipes 
poisoned the air. A long, straight passage-way 
led through the house to the bit of brick pave- 
ment, or ‘‘yard,’’ which all the lodgers were 
entitled to in common. The dingy oil-cloth 
had been placed there by the clothier’s family, 
occupying the first floor above. The Venetian 
stair-carpet, seldom swept, but protected by a 
soiled and crumpled linen ‘‘ccver,’’ was also 
their property. My suite of apartments was 
still up another flight, a tiny hall chamber, 
used as a dressing-room by my pupils by day, 
and where we all slept at night—a back parlor, 
which served us as kitchen and dining-room, 
and the long, bare schoolroom of which I have 
spoken. Two other families were still above 
us, children directly overhead, the mother with 
a perpetual flout at me whenever I chanced to 
encounter her in the passage, because mine 
were not allowed to play with them, and two 
quiet elderly sisters nearest the roof, who car- 
ried on dress-making with one or two assist- 
ants, and, though looked down upon by Mrs. 
Watson of the first floor, were more to my 
liking than any of my neighbors. 

Mrs. Watson’s door was opened as I groped 
up the dark staircase, thinking of the broad 
flight at Eastbrook, the tall pointed window 
lighting it so cheerfully; and perhaps there 
came a passing glimpse of the face I had first 
seen pausing there. Mrs. Watson’s own broad, 
good-natured face looked out with the ever 
present curiosity of her class to see who had 
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come, though many entire strangers passed 
every hour on their way to the dressmaker’s 
above. Early as it was in the day, her prepa- 
rations for the twelve o’clock dinner were in 
progress; and an odor of boiled beef and tur- 
nips steamed out into the unventilated passage- 
way. 

‘‘La, Miss Lawrence! ‘tain’t you, is it? 
Why, what on earth brought you in so soon? 
There ain’t none of the children sick, I hope. 
Ain’t it well you took ’em all off? Won’t you 
walk in, and set down awhile? You look real 
beat out; and it’s cleared off so hot. I was 
a sayin’ to Mr. Watson how lucky you was to 
get your ’n out of the way, and the school shut 
up, afore Miss Walker’s broke out with the 
measles. Mine all had it, year before last, you 
see; but I’d heard you say your’n hadn't; 
and ’twould go dreadfully hard with your 
Regie. He don’t look long for this world, any 
how.”’ 

I leaned against the banister for a moment ; 
and my heart beat very fast, not with fatigue, 
but what if I had persisted in my selfish deter- 
mination, and brought back my children to the 
pestilent atmosphere! A sudden vision of my 
boy’s pale face and eager eyes, lighted by 
fever, and turned to me with a look of re- 
proachful suffering, took away my breath; but 
I declined her neighborly proffer, and asked 
for the key of my rooms, left in her charge, 
excusing myself by lack of time. Mrs. Watson 
would never have imagined herself ‘‘slighted,’’ 
however, to use Mrs. Walker’s favorite word. 
Mrs. Walker was always on the lookout for 
‘*slights’’ intended for herself and family ; but 
Mrs. Watson kindly patronized the poor school- 
mistress who taught her children, and was in 
the habit of telling me ‘‘ not to be discouraged, 
but call again,’’ if she happened to be out when 
I made my brief and rare visits to her apart- 
ments. 

There was a slip of paper twisted around the 
key. 

‘*T wrapped it up to be sure and remember 
to give it to you,’’ said my friendly neighbor. 
‘*Mr. Jones came yesterday about the lease, 
for to-day was a busy day with him, he said, 
and he hadn’t heard from you. So he wrote 
that; and I promised to take care of it. Stop 
when you come down, won’t you?’’ And so 
she chatted, calling up after me, as I thanked 
her, and went on. 

I had nothing to do, now that I was here. 
My rooms were set in stiff holiday order before 
I left, my drawers and trunks locked, and the 
keys now at Eastbrook. Mr. Jones, my landlord, 
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had left a message that he could not call again, 
as my return was uncertain. If I wished to 
see him, he should be happy to communicate 
with me at his counting-house, 59 Pearl Street. 
It would not do to go back without arrenging 
for my next year’s rent; and I did not like to 
intrude upon Mr. Seaton’s business hours, 
knowing, too, that he went on ’Change at the 
time I should probably arrive at his office. I 
must make my way to Pearl Street alone. One 
of the Broadway-ferry omnibuses would carry 
me nearly there; and I set off courageously ; 
but I did not like my errand, for all that. The 
half hour passed in my lodgings—home I could 
scarcely call it—had not accomplished the re- 
sult I had anticipated. I was not braced fora 
return to the life I led there, but shrank from 
its toil, its responsibility, its contacts, and its 
isolation more than ever. So I went my way, 
hurrying past Mrs. Watson’s door, lest she 
should waylay me again, and on to Broadway, 
for the two fares were more than I could afford; 
and I must ride down town. 

I encountered a familiar face, as I entered the 
Fulton Street stage, one that had been so long 
since, when it was fresher and the stamp of 
worldliness less marked. Mrs. Richmond had 
once called herself my intimate friend, and 
made far more professions than Emma Seaton. 
Her husband had purchased a place near East- 
brook, but though she must have known of my 
arrivals and departures the last two summers, 
she had never called upon me there, or, indeed, 
shown any knowledge of my existence since 
our removal from W—— Place, before the death 
of Mr. Lawrence. Why did she condescend to 
recognize me now? My pride suffered less by 
acknowledging her greeting as a matter of 
course, as if we had parted yesterday, than 
resenting her impertinence by silence ; besides, 
I thought it would end there; but she mancu- 
vred to get a seat next to mine, and any stranger 
would have thought her overjoyed by an un- 
expected meeting with a long parted friend. 

‘Where had I been these ages? How were 
my beautiful children? Quite grown up, no 
doubt! She really envied me. Was I staying 
at Eastbrook? Impossible! strange that she 
had not heard it! should drive over very soon 


to see me. Ah! perhaps I could tell her if Mr. 


Eastbrook was going to take possession of his 
sweet place soon? and if the wedding was to 
be in the fall ?”’ 

So it was no secret, and the unusual affability 
was accounted for. Mrs. Richmond shared in 
Mrs. Watson’s besetting propensity—she could 
condescend to acknowledge my acquaintanee 


| 








to gratify it. But she learned nothing—indeed, 
what had I to tell? Probably the whole neigh- 
borhood was wiser than the guest of the family. 
Mrs. Richmond evidently took my quiet denial 
as reticence only, and thought to draw me out 
in the end. 

**T do not know Miss McKain myself, but the 
Russels are very intimate with her. They are 
two of the oldest of the China houses, you 
know—the Russels and McKains. Everybody 
thought it so odd, last year, when Florence, 
instead of going to Europe, as most people 
would have done, when ordered a sea-voyage, 
took a fancy to go out to her father, in China, 
under her brother’s care, in a sailing vessel, 
too—not even the overland route. I wonder if 
her health is fully established, though of course 
it must be; no man in his senses would marry 
an invalid !”’ 

Mrs. Richmond little knew how eagerly I 
listened to all these details. It accounted for 
the sudden engagement, the extreme care in 
fitting up ‘‘Content,’? which its owner had 
hurried home to attend to, leaving his bride to 
follow more slowly, with her father and brother. 
The McKains were very wealthy; I knew that, 
and that Mr. Eastbrook had been first received 
into the counting-house of the firm on going 
out to China. It was but natural that the inte- 
rest should have continued, and that he should 
be thrown constantly into the society of his 
young countrywoman on her arrival out. For 
once, Mrs. Richmond had rendered me a ser- 
vice ; my tormenting curiosity was allayed, and 
my pride had suffered nothing by it. I should 
not like Mrs. Mark Eastbrook in the least—I 
could tell that—capricious and exacting, I was 
sure, an imaginary invalid, doubtless, and ac- 
customed to the constant devotion of a father 
and brother; no, she did not deserve ‘‘ Con- 
tent” or its master; she never could appreciate 
what she possessed in either. 

Mrs. Richmond drew up her dress gracefully 
and bowed, as I stopped the omnibus at Pearl 
Street. She evidently wondered what I was in 
pursuit of, in its busy throng of draymen and 
porters ; it was difficult to avoid collision with 
some of them, as I hurried along in absolute 
bodily fear, now of a barrel rolling across the 
sidewalk, then of a huge crate of hardware 
hoisted slowly above my very head, stepping 
over some grated abyss, surmounting a box or 
plank, jostled by hurried men, who, neverthe- 
less, turned to stare at the unfrequent appari- 
tion of a lady in this stronghold of business 
bustle and activity ; so I made my way shrink- 
ing, hesitating, cowardly enough, towards the 
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counting-house of Parkin & Jones. They were | pression of a gentleman entertaining a friend 


shipping-merchants, and in the China trade, 
too. I did not know it until I came suddenly 
upon their storehouse, and paused, for a mo- 
ment, to collect myself before appealing to any 
of those busy men to conduct me to the count- 
ing-room. I seemed pursued by ‘Celestial’’ 
associations, turn which way I would, that 
morning. 

Well, I was only a poor school-mistress, and 
the tenant of a third floor in one of Mr. Jones’s 
innumerable houses ; I could not expect that I 
should be attended to at once and suffered to 
depart in peace. ‘‘Mr. Jones was particularly 
engaged,’’ said the very elegant young gentle- 
man who condescended to take my message to 
the inner sanctum; he would see me directly. 
I drew my veil down over my face, and leaned 
against a doorway, though I was so weary that 
presently I sat down on a rough deal-box of 
stores, uninvited. There were people passing 
in and out every moment, brushing past me, 
and banging the green door of the counting- 
room as they entered, dispatched their business, 
and returned. No wonder they looked ; my face 
began to burn, as I met and threw back their 
curious glances. Oh, to be so unprotected, so 
exposed to incivility, and perhaps suspicion! 
Why was I thus placed in the front of the 
battle? I have since noticed how we are all 
taught and punished through our besetting 
sins. Mine had been wilfulness—a spurning of 
all advice and control; so I was suffered to go 
on in my chosen way to its very extremity, till 
I coveted the ordinary restraints, that had 
seemed bonds and shackles to me, of ‘‘a woman 
in the house of her husband, or a daughter in 
the home of her youth.” 

Half of the counting-room door was of glass; 
I could see through it distinctly, and presently 
began to watch the occupants of this more 
attractive apartment. There were upholstered 
office-chairs and a comfortable sofa. While I 
sat bolt upright on my deal-bench, Mr. Jones 
lolled back on his green morocco cushions, and 
idly tapped the edge of the handsomely ap- 
pointed desk before him, while he conversed 
with his visitor, His face had none of the 
eagerness of barter and traffic, or even the hard 
preoccupied look which I knew best, a manner 
assumed towards all who presumed to ask for 
repairs, or alterations, or a little leniency in 
the matter of time, when rents were due—a 
look which said, ‘‘ You can stay er not, as you 
like; plenty of people will want the rooms, 
if you do not; my time is too precious to be 
taken up in this way.’’ It was more the ex- 











in his own drawing-room, to whom time was 
no consideration; it was to me, however, as 
midday came and went, and the conversation, 
interrupted, for a moment, to read a note or 
sign a check, flowed pleasantly along. I began 
to feel the fatigue of the morning, and faint for 
the want of food, physical weakness that soon 
told upon the spirit, and every moment, though 
I longed to be released, I dreaded the encounter 
more. 

Presently, the visitor, whose face had been 
turned away from me, rose as if to go. The 
outlines of the figure seemed familiar; and, as 
the door opened, their voices were quite dis- 
tinct. I started up involuntarily, whether to 
meet or avoid the advancing footsteps I could 
scarcely tell; but I could not move for the 
throng of barrels and boxes that hemmed me 
in; and in a moment more I had been recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Eastbrook looked puzzled for a moment, 
as if trying to understand why I was there; 
but the tone of cold indifference with which 
Mr. Jones addressed me, or the sudden thought 
that I might be the ‘‘some one’’ whose pre- 
sence he remembered now to have been an- 
nounced haif an hour before, drew a flush to 
Mr. Eastbrook’s face that gave me back my 
self-possession. I would not disguise my po- 
sition even from myself, or seem to presume on 
the domestic relations that we sustained by 
accident, by claiming or giving more than a 
passing bow of recognition. 

Mr. Jones waved his hand loftily. ‘* Will 
you have the goodness to step into my count- 
ing-house, madam, until I am disengaged ?”’ 
And he was passing on to the doorway. 

‘Can I be of any use ?’’ said Mr. Eastbrook, 

‘*It was so unexpected seeing you 
I hope I have not been the means of 
Let me wait, and see you 
This is no place for—”’ 


eagerly. 
here. 
detaining you. 
safely into Broadway. 
‘‘you,’’ I think he was going to say; but he 
checked himself as he saw the look of astonish- 
ment on the face of his acquaintance, and 
added, more quietly, ‘‘ any lady.” 

A sudden blandness relaxed the loftiness of 
my landlord’s manner. ‘‘Sorry to have kept 
you waiting, ma’am; had no idea who it was ; 
am interrupted so many times in the course of 
the day. Mr. Eastbrook—a correspondent of 
ours these ten years—quite absorbed in our 
little chat.”’ And he moved out of my path to 
the counting-room. I thanked Mr. Eastbrook 
for his offered kindness, but hurried on without 
accepting it, though it was very grateful to 
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me. It would have been, after all, but a mo- 
mentary respite from the life I was destined to. 
I had my own way to make, and must put 
aside all external aids. I was reminded of it 
soon enough, when Mr. Jones returned, and, 
closing the door carefully, waited for me to 
propose my errand. His late unusual courtesy 
had departed. There were no witnesses to our 
interview ; and I was his tenant, asking him 
to lessen the heavy tax which the high rent of 
my schoolroom levied on my receipts. Useless 
appeal! On the contrary, Mr. Jones would 
find it necessary to increase the present amount. 
‘*Five dollars on the quarterly payment, the 
merest trifle; but he found there was a plumb- 
er’s bill and some painting, which would make 
it necessary on his part. Rents were scarce, 
and going up in that part of the city.’’ 

I knew it as well as he did, and that a re- 
moval from the neighborhood would injure my 
school, just as I had it established, besides the 
expense of making the change. I should have 
to submit to it; but twenty dollars a year 
would make still closer pinching in my table 
expenditure. He asked for my children’s food. 

I came out, feeling very bitter, very proud, 
and yet utterly discouraged. I might have 
known Mr. Eastbrook would have waited; but 
I did not think of it for all, nor did Mr. Jones, 
as he called after me: ‘It’s my final proposi- 
tion, ma’am; and I will give you till Monday 
to make up your mind.”’ I came out with the 
mid-day glare, almost blinded by it; and a 
mistiness and blur came over all things. I 
never have fainted; but I think I must have 
been very near it then; and the relief was 
indescribable, when a kind voice said: ‘* You 
had better take my arm until we get out of the 
throng.’? I did not hesitate todoso. I think 
I should have fallen on the pavement other- 
wise. 

A strong effort of will conquered the strange 
dizziness. We returned the same way that I 
had come; the sun still beat down on the 
scorching pavement ; the narrow pathway was 
obstructed as before; but I did not care for 
either. I could have shut my eyes, and trusted 
to the guidance which saved me from all rough 
contact and collision, until we had regained the 
great thoroughfare. I had no other errand in 
town; and there was just time to reach the 
early train. It did not occur to me that Mr. 
Eastbrook, that any gentleman would leave 
town in the middle of the day; but he seated 
himself beside me in the omnibus I had de- 
sired him to signal; and I did not lose his pro- 
tection until we were once more at home. 
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The very air changed, as we left the strag- 
gling suburbs of the city behind us. The wind 
swept freshly over Harlaam River, and cooled 
my feverishness, as I leaned out of the window, 
and breathed it eagerly. How blessed seemed 
the quiet of the country ! how cool the shadows 
of the woodlands through which we were hur- 
ried! The tints of the foliage freshened to 
spring-like beauty by the long rain of the past 
few days; and, when we left the cars, and the 
shrill echo of their din died away in the dis- 
tance, the silence and repose sank into my very 
heart. 

‘*Then you love the country ?’’ asked Mr. 
Eastbrook, for my face softened and brightened 
in the blessed influence. ‘‘ By way of contrast, 
I suppose.’’ 

‘Oh, no! for itself. How can any one feel 
otherwise? I could wish never to see that 
toiling, noisy, stifled city again.’’ 

‘But the country is so monotonous to one 
always accustomed to town life.’’ 

‘Not when it is home, and there are home 
cares, and duties, and pleasures, as in Emma’s 
case.”’ 

Certainly there was nothing of ennui in her 
face and manner, as she came out to meet us, 
pleased that we had returned so soon. I for- 
got, for the moment, how short the time be- 
tween me and the decision that was to increase 
my after slavery to make up the required sum, 
and sprang to the portico, assisted by Mr. East- 
brook, almost light-hearted—for one moment, 
only one! 

‘You have your letters, then?’ asked 
Emma, as she turned from me to her brother. 
** Are they coming as soon as you hoped ?”’ 

‘* Not quite.’”? I waited for a little parcel to 
be handed me from the carriage. ‘‘ Florence is 
not quite so well, after the fatigue of the jour- 
ney. They will stay in London till the last of 
the month.” 

I saw the look of disappointment which 
crossed Emma’s face. I was selfish enough to 
rejoice in it. For this time at least, her love 
for me was secure from rivalry. By another 
year—but who could tell whether I should ever 
see Eastbrook again? I thought not. 

How often have I dwelt on the loving wisdom 
which makes it a duty to our heavenly Father 
to rest from worldly anxiety one day in seven ! 
Nothing less would ever turn the heart from 
the weary round of week-day toil and care. 
Even though our hands were folded in the sem- 
blance of rest, the busy brain would tire the 
exhausted frame more, perhaps, than when 


only sharing the labor. But we are com- 
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manded ‘‘not to think our own thoughts,”’ 
even. Here is our refuge. We follow the 
narrow path, however reluctantly our feet turn 
from the dusty highway, until we come sud- 
denly upon the green pastures and still waters. 

The household at Eastbrook were taught by 
the example of its master and mistress to “‘call 
the Sabbath a delight—holy of the Lord—honor- 
able ;’’ but Mr. and Mrs. Seaton had never had 
very deep experiences of life. Mr. Seaton re- 
peated every response of psalm and litany, ina 
steady, sonorous voice, that led the devotions of 
all around him; but while my own mind went 
astray to week-day cares, to the novelty of my 
surroundings, and back to those who knelt at 
my side, I could but note the deep and increas- 
ing fervor of the wanderer preserved through 
the perils of the way and returned safely to his 
own country and kindred. It rebuked my list- 
lessness, and the effort to lay aside the burden 
of the day brought its own blessing. 

Monday morning came; and in the bustle of 
preparation for the long-deferred féte, which the 
children commenced at sunrise, my answer to 
Mr. Jones was forgotten. Besides, it was im- 
possible to send it; Mr. Seaton had been per- 
suaded to join in our merrymaking, and gave 
himself up to the enjoyment of a full holiday. 
It was delightful to watch the importance of 
the children, as they packed and repacked the 
baskets of playthings and doll’s furniture that 
they had selected for their morning’s amuse- 
ments, while their mother, busy in the store- 
room, provided amply for the luncheon which 
we were expected to eat from the tiny Canton- 
ware that had come safely to the end of its 
long journey. There were sundry white pack- 
ages besides, which I had see~ in the hands of 
Mr. Eastbrook on Saturday, and which stimu- 
lated the curiosity and expectation of the juve- 
niles. 

I believe mine was the only heavy heart that 
went down Sweetbrier Lane that morning. I 
felt almost vexed at Emma for recalling the 
weight I had put aside, but she did it in all 
kindness, asking me, as I helped her spread 
the tempting sandwiches, if I had succeeded 
in arranging matters with Mr. Jones, and then 
calling her husband to come and advise me as 
to whether I had better submit to the exaction. 
Mr. Seaton saw, as I did, the hindrance a change 
would be to my prospects, and advised me against 
it, at the same time acknowledging the narrow- 
ness that could take advantage of a woman’s 
need. I saw the look of intelligence that passed 
between the husband and wife as he offered to 
see Mr. Jones himself, next day, and arrange 
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my affairs to the best of his ability. I knew 
very well that they proposed to make good the 
amount themselves; but they were kind enough 
in other ways, and this I resolved against re- 
ceiving at their generous hands. So, when I 
was helped over the stile, and heard the chil- 
dren say, ‘‘ This is Uncle Mark’s land now, not 
father’s,’? I remembered that I had promised 
myself never to set foot upon it again; and all 
that morning’s struggle with self revived, with 
an added bitterness, since I knew whom my 
favorite house was to receive as its mistress, 
and how little she needed its repose and shelter. 

Emma and her brother separated from us for 
amoment. There was always something to be 
attended to at the house now, and though I 
asked no questions, I knew that the interior 
The 
children ran on joyfully before us, nurse and 
the larger boys carrying the loaded baskets, 
the little girls chatting to their dolls and each 
other, in overflowing enjoyment; so we came 
to a part of the grounds I had never seen be- 
fore. It was on the very borders of the bay, 
a neck that seemed just formed to harbor the 
light sail-boat that lay rocking softly a few feet 
from the shore. There was a sloping beach ot 
gravel and sand, washed to shining whiteness 
by the ebb and flow of the tide, and black 
dripping rocks rose up around it to guard the 
spot from all unheralded approach. A grove of 
birch and hemlock-trees sheltered the grass on 
the little knoll over which our path lay ; and, fol- 
lowing its pleasant winding, we came suddenly 
upon a rustic lodge, built on the very edge of 
the cliff, and finished with all the exactness ot 
a dwelling, though apparently intended only 
as a temporary shelter for parties like the pre- 
sent—a miniature cottage, with wings, and 
portico, and casement windows—it was a nook 


was being refurnished and completed. 


from fairy-land. 

An hour later, I sat alone on the little porch 
that seemed built for a lady’s bower, with its 
green trellis and charming glimpses of sky, and 
foliage, and sparkling tide. I could hear the 
low plash and dip of oars as the boat which 
held the rest of the party receded around the 
jutting cliff. There was not breeze enough so 
near the shore to fill the drooping sails, though 
far out on the bay there was a glimmer of white 
wings on the deep blue waters. A thread of 
silvery smoke stole up from under the cavern- 
ous rocks nearly opposite, where one of the 
boatmen was building a drift-wood fire for our 
gypsy camp; and through the trees the snowy 
ruffles of Nurse Burton’s cap appeared and dis- 
appeared, as she laid the table for the luncheon 
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I had volunteered to stay and superintend. I 
sat there dreaming instead, looking far out on 
the peaceful bay, and thinking that its tran- 
quillity was as deceptive as the outward calm 
of my present life. 

‘““Do not let me disturb you; the boat was 
full without me, I found.’? And Mr. Eastbrook 
came quietly out of the grove near by, and sat 
down on the ledge of rocks at my feet. “I 
think you do love the country,’’ he added, 
presently, dropping a handful of pebbles he 
had brought with him from the shore, one by 
one, to the dark stillness of a little pool below, 
‘*yet you could not have cared for it once.’’ 

‘*Oh, no, I did not; it was exceedingly irk- 
some to me; so were many things then.”’ And 
I thought of the restraints of social life I had 
so hated. 

‘Do you believe that the restless elements 
of our nature are ever entirely conquered ?’’ he 
asked, looking up suddenly. ‘‘I remember 
sitting on these very rocks, when a boy, and 
dreaming of wild adventure ; now, I look for- 
ward to the peacefulness of home life as the 
highest happiness ; I wonder if it will continue.”’ 

“Oh, yes!’’ I said, quickly, ‘‘ with home 
love. You have everything before you that 
heart can ask.”’ 

His continued simple friendliness won me, 
for the moment, from my selfishness. I was 
thankful that he was to have all that was de- 
nied me. 

‘*Have I?”? And he looked up with a strange, 
questioning glance that thrilled me through 
and through. ‘That is just what I long 
to know.”’ And he moved nearer still, looking 
up into my eyes with almost boyish eagerness. 
‘* My heart asks so much; it is very craving in 
its desires. I want your children to love and 
care for as my own. I want to see you sitting 
just there, day after day, listening to me, 
looking at me as you do now—to see your life 
brighten into the youth you have forsaken—to 
know you are content as my friend and helper. 
Am I to have all this ?”’ 

‘* But why—why should you askit? I know 
—you pity me.”’ 

**I do, from my soul. I know more of what 
you have passed through than you think for. 
Emma’s letters have been full of you for years. 
Florence told me of you; though she said you 
did not know her. You must, some day, very 
soon. She is so lovely and unselfish with her 
hopeless invalid life. She is like my own sis- 


ter. She told me of what the world knows, 


how it has buffeted you, how bravely you have 
Will you not leave it, and come 


battled on. 





You have struggled for your 
Give them to me.”’ 


here to rest? 
children’s sake. 


I sit here on this rustic porch in just such a 
soft, slumberous morning as that which made 
the words I then listened toseem so unreal. I 
am writing at a plain, unornamented school- 
desk, scratched and defaced by idle hands. It 
is the only souvenir brought from the unlovely 
life left behind four years ago, and retained to 
remind me of the ‘‘ hardness of the way,’’ at 
which I murmured like the Israelites of old. 
But God has been very good to me, and brought 
me to fair land, “‘nourished with springs of 
water.’’ The desert is forgotten, save as it 
serves to heighten the fulness and beauty on 
which I have entered; and chiefly do I wonder 
at the loving kindness that even in my rebellion 
was moving the generous heart of one whom I 
had never known, or hoped to meet, to prepare 
this shelter for me, giving me at once sympa- 
thy, love, kindred, home, and ‘‘Content.”’ 


_—- e-woooer — 


Lost Stars.—Those who study the heavens 
say that often a star drops out of the firmament 
or dies there, and is lost to sight forever after. 
It may have been the bright star of hope of 
many a mariner on the uncertain sea of life. 
Its calm, gentle radiance may have shed good 
cheer and comfort upon many a path, dark with 
doubt, and sorrow, and dread. Like these 
dropping, dying stars, our loved ones go away 
from our sight. The stars of our hopes, our 
ambitions, our prayers, whose light shines ever 
before us, leading on and up, they suddenly 
fade from the firmament of our hearts, and their 
place is empty and dark. A mother’s steady, 
soft, and earnest light, that beamed through 
all our wants and sorrows; a father’s strong, 
quick light, that kept our feet from stumbling 
on the dark and treacherous ways; a sister’s 
light, so mild, so pure, so constant, and so firm, 
shining upon us from gentle, loving eyes, and 
persuading us to grace and goodness ; a brother’s 
light, bright, and bold, and honest; a lover's 
light, forever sleeping in our souls, and illu- 
minating our goings and comings; a friend’s 
light, true and trusty—gone out—forever? No! 
no! The light has not gone out, It is shining 
beyond the stars, where there is no night and 
no darkness, forever and forever. 


—ILui NATURE in one person disturbs the 
whole company, and makes them feel cross, 
too, as electricity at one end runs the whole 
length of the wire. 
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Our next exercise consists of a piece of panel 
work (Fig. 16) and two trunks (Figs. 17 and 
18), drawn in outline in perspective, without 
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Fig. 17 





Fig. 19. 














any attempt at the effect of light and shadow. 
It is a simple exercise enough ; but it requires 
a certain degree of correctness which will suffi- 

















Fig. 18. 






































Fig. 20, 
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ciently task the eye and the hand of the young 
beginner at this stage of his progress. 
The pupil may now draw the two stools (Figs. 
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19 and 20), and the fire-place (Fig. 21), in 
which there is a slight attempt at the effect of 
light and shadow. 


Fig. 21. 
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BY ANNIE FRAUST. 


(See plate.) 


‘¢ Aanes,”’ said Mrs. Raynor to her daughter, 
as she rose and laid aside her sewing, ‘‘I can’t 
work to-day; Iam as nervous as an invalid; 
see how my hand trembles. Three hours more; 
oh, how long the day seems !”’ 

‘*We won’t work,”’ said the daughter, making 
a bundle of her own sewing, and tossing it across 
the room; ‘‘we will be idle for one day. There 
is nothing more to prepare; the room is like 
waxwork, and supper is ordered. Three hours 
more. Oh, Harry, do hurry the train !”’ 

‘¢He will be very much altered,’’ said Mrs. 
Raynor. ‘Five years change a boy so much, 
and Harry was only eighteen when he went 
Oh, Aggie, how I long to see him! 


"9? 


away. 
Aggie 

‘* Yes, mother.”’ 

** Do you—do you think Miss Lewis will come 
down stairs ?’’ 

‘*T am afraid not.’’ 

‘* Poor girl! she troubles me so much, ‘Aggie. 
If she would only speak and tell her grief, I 
think she would bear it better; but that stony 
look of despair and sorrow breaks one’s heart.”’ 


‘*Hush! here she comes.”’ 
The door opened, andaladycamein. She was 


young, apparently about nineteen or twenty, 
with a face which, once seen, could never be 
forgotten ; every feature was perfect, regular, 
and delicately cut; the hair was black as mid- 
night, and the large black eyes were shaded 
by lashes of the same color; delicately-pencilled 
eyebrows made a fine black arch above the eyea. 
With all this beauty of feature, was a slight, 
graceful figure, erect and rather haughtily car- 
ried. Not one trace of color was there in this 
faultless face ; all was still, white, and cold, as 
if cut out of white marble. The large eyes had 
a look of hard misery, heart-rending in one so 
young. “Agnes’s blooming face, large blue eyes, 
full of light and expression, her rich color, and 
profuse curling hair, made the other’s sorrowful 
countenance still more painful by contrast. 
Miss Lewis was an heiress, who had come to 
board in Dayton, with Mrs. Raynor, for the 
summer. She was an orphan; and, having 
recently lost her mother, wore the deepest 
mourning. Mrs. Raynor declared she cast a 
gloom over the whole house; but, as she paid 
a handsome board, gave no trouble, and as 
Mrs. Raynor was kind-hearted, she still stayed 
there, though she came but little amongst the 
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family. ‘‘Miss Raynor,” she said, as she came 
in, ‘‘I know you are expecting your brother 
this afternoon, but if you could spare me a few 
moments, I should feel much obliged. One of 
my trunks stands in my way, and I cannot 
move it alone; I cannot find Eliza, and so I 
ventured to ask you.” 

‘* How formal she is,” thought Agnes, ‘‘ and 


house three months.”’ 


she has been in the 
Aloud, she said, ‘‘I will assist you with plea- 
sure.”’ 

‘You are very fond of your brother,’ said 
Miss Lewis, as they passed up the stairs. 

‘* Yes, as fond as if he were my own brother.”’ 

‘* And is he not ?”’ 

‘*No; he is the son of my mother’s first hus- 
band ; but we have never felt any different love 
from either parent or for each other.” 

‘And he comes home to-day, after an ab- 
sence of five years? You must be very happy to- 
day.”’ 

She said this in a low, mournful tone, and 
there was a softened expression in her large 
eyes. 

‘*T am very, very happy,” said Agnes, ‘‘ and 


you will share our pleasure. I long to intro- 


duce you to Harry.”’ 

‘* Pray, excuse me to-day ; to-morrow, when 
you are all more settled, I will join you. But 
let me show you that I sympathize in your 
Will you wear this to-day, and keep 
And she opened a drawer 


pleasure, 
it for my sake?’ 
and took out a beautiful bracelet of gold and 
coral. Aggie took it, thanking her warmly ; 
and, having clasped it on her arm, turned to 
embrace the giver. To her surprise, Miss Lewis 
started back, her face working with emotion, 
and her eyes wild and staring. ‘No, no, you 
must not kiss me,’’ she said, in a hollow voice. 
‘*T am not fit to feel pure lips on my face.’’ 
And she trembled from head to foot. 

Aggie stood undecided, for a moment, then 
she sprang forward and put her arms about Miss 
** You are in trouble, and you will not 
**T do not wish 


Lewis. 
let us comfort you,’’ she cried. 
to force your confidence, but I cannot bear to 
see you so sorrowful, and not speak one word 
of sympathy.” 

** You are very kind,’’ said Miss Lewis, step- 
ping back and gently disengaging the encircling 
arms, ‘‘ you are very kind, but I can never know 
comfort. My sorrow is the punishment of a 
crime, a great crime; I must bear it alone.’’ 

‘* But, Miss Lewis’’— 

‘Call me by my Christian name; it is a 
singular one—Edmonia. I was born after my 
father died, and my mother called me Edmonia, 








as nearest to his name, Edmond. Hark! your 
mother is calling.’’ 

‘* Aggie, the stage is coming; he will be here 
earlier. Come down.,”’ 

Agnes flew down stairs, to find her mother, 
father, and little sister Lizzie standing on the 
porch, waiting her coming. The stage stopped, 
and a young man alighted and came rapidly 
towards them. The next moment, he was 
clasped in Mrs. Raynor’s arms, while Agnes 
and Lizzie stood patiently awaiting their turn. 
In a little time, the whole of the happy party 
were assembled in the parlor. 

**T have it, mother,’”’ said Harry, standing 
erect before her. ‘‘I have my commission; I 
am now Lieutenant Henry Blackiston, United 
States Navy! It is grand!” 

‘*My dear boy,’’ cried his mother, ‘‘ we are 
so glad te have our own Harry at home again; 
but now tell us all your adventures.”’ 

** All, dear mother !”’ 

‘* Well, part, at least. 
important ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Harry,” said Agnes, throwing 
around his neck, ‘‘tell us something of your 
Why, Harry, how white you are! 


Which are the most 
her arm 


adventures. 
are you ill?” 

‘*No, no, I am well, but—where did you get 
that bracelet ?’’ 

‘*Miss Lewis, our boarder’’— 

‘* Your boarder !’’ cried Harry, very pale and 
trembling violently. ‘‘Is she here ?”’ 

‘*Not just now,” 
for a walk just as you came home.”’ 

Harry sank upon the sofa, saying, in a low 


said Lizzie, ‘‘she started 


voice, ‘‘So near!” 

‘Why, Harry,’ said Mrs. Raynor, ‘‘ what do 
you know about Miss Lewis ?”’ 

‘*She is my wife.”’ 

** Your wife ?’’ 

‘*Ts not her name Edmonia ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’”’? said Agnes; ‘‘she told me so this 
afternoon.”’ 

‘*But, Harry,’’ said his mother, “pray ex- 
plain this.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, I will. It was while I was in 
Havana; we were stationed there for six 
months. Edmonia was there with her mother, 
who was very ill. Through the kindness of 
Mrs. Lawrence, with whom she resided, I met 
her frequently, and we loved each other. Know- 
ing that your kindness would welcome my wife, 
even if I could not accompany her heme, I asked 
her to marry me. At that time her mother was 
very ill, dying, we thought, and she refused to 
leave her. At length, she consented to become 
my wife, on condition that the marriage was 
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private and I did not take her away from her 
duty beside her mother. To this I consented, 
and we were married. For two months longer 
I remained in Havana, and, during that time, 
I spent every hour I could command beside 
her. I was introduced to her mother, who 
kindly sanctioned our engagement, but knew 
nothing of our marriage ; Edmonia feared that 
if she were told, she would either insist upon 
her accompanying me to Norfolk, or that the 
dread that she might do so would dangerously 
excite her. The day I was to sail, my wife 
came down to the ship to bid me farewell, and, 
at my earnest solicitation, consented to come 
aboard and stay with me until the vessel was 
ready to start. She was kindly welcomed by 
the captain’s wife, who knew of our marriage, 
and we went into the cabin to have some talk 
before our long separation. Edmonia had been, 
for weeks, her mother’s only nurse, and, the 
two nights previous, had had such fatiguing 
watches that she seemed almost exhausted. 
Knowing that her duties would recommence as 
soon as she returned home, and being obliged 
to leave her for a short time, I persuaded her 
to lie down, promising to return in a few mo- 
ments; when I did so, I found her asleep. As 
I stood watching her, my love for her, my sor- 
row at the idea of losing her even for a time, 
overpowered me, and I did not awaken her. 
When she awoke, it was after midnight, and 
we were miles away from Havana.”’ 

‘Oh, Harry, how could you! And her mo- 
ther ?’’ 

‘*Let me finish. Our voyage to Norfolk was 
a trying one. Her agony at having left her 
mother was fearful; bitterly I repented of my 
selfishness, but I could not console her; I almost 
feared for her reason. When we arrived at 
Norfolk, we found another vessel just starting 
for Havana. Hardly yet forgiving me for my 
cruelty, Edmonia left me, to return to her 
mother. As you know, I was ordered to leave 
in another vessel for a trip to New Orleans ; 
going out, we did not stop at the port where 
tdmonia was; when we returned, two months 
later, I found Mrs. Lewis was dead, and Edmonia 
had sailed for New York, intending to return to 
Cincinnati, her own city. I obtained leave of 
absence, and, coming here first, I intended to 
start immediately in search of her.”’ 

A light footstep crossed the entry, and in 
another instant Edmonia came in. As her eye 
fell upon her husband, she started back ; paler 
she could not get, but her face worked convul- 
Harry started forward, but she put out 


sively. 











both hands to motion him away. ‘‘ No,’’ she 
said, hoarsely, ‘‘you must not come to me; you 
have made me my mother’s murderess !|”’ 

**Oh, Edmonia, can you not forgive what was 
prompted by my love ?’’ 

**She died in convulsions, brought on by her 
agitation when I did not return. I left her 
when she was dying—J, her only child !—and 
she died in the arms of strangers. I killed 
her!’? And, with a wild cry of agony, the 
poor girl fell forward heavily, totally insensible. 

Mrs. Raynor and Agnes went to assist Harry 
in lifting her; and together they carried her to 
her own room. It was a long time befcre she 
recovered consciousness, and then fever and 
delirium set in, and for days her life was de- 
Good nursing, kind, thoughtful 
attentions, of all 
painful subjects at length restored her. The 
first day that she was able to sit up, Agnes 
promised her brother to endeavor to obtain his 
Poor Harry’s agitation had been fear- 


spaired of. 


and the careful avoidance 


pardon. 
ful; he reproached himself as being the mur- 
derer of both his wife and her mother. While 
Edmonia’s life was in danger, it was impossible 
to persuade him to leave the room; but when 
she became conscious of the identity of those 
about her, he yielded to the urgent entreaties 
of his mother and sister, and, fearing the agita- 
tion his presence would cause, he consented to 
keep away from her. 

** Agnes,’’ said Edmonia, as she was arranging 
the pillows about her, ‘‘I want to talk to you. 
I think I can tell you my story to-day; and 
yet” — 

‘*There is no need, dear Edmonia,’ 
Agnes, ‘‘I know it.’’ 

“You? Oh, I have been delirious and have 
told it. You know it, and yet how kind you 
You must long to leave me; you are so 


said 


are. 
good, so dutiful, and 1’— 

‘You, too, are good,’’ said Agnes, gently. 
‘* Surely, you cannot blame yourself for being 
carried away.”’ 

‘*T should never have left her.’’ 

‘What!’ cried Agnes, ‘‘not to say farewell 
to your husband ?”’ 

‘*It was wrong to have married him at that 
time. Stop! tell me, Agnes, did I not see him 
just before I was taken ill, or is it one of my 
delirious fancies ?’’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said Agnes, ‘‘ your husband is my 
brother Harry, my poor brother, whose heart is 
almost broken with sorrow. Ah, if you see so 
much cause for se/f-reproach, Edmonia, you 
should be more ready to forgive him.” 
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Edmonia had buried her face in her hands, 
and trembled with agitation as Agnes spoke, 
**Is he here ?”’ she asked, hoarsely. 

** Yes; will you see him ?”’ 

** Yes, send him to me.”’ 


My 


’ she said, solemnly, ‘‘we have both 


In a few moments he stood beside her. 


husband, 
erred, yet I am sure that our repentance is 
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sincere. We will help each other to bear our 
sorrow.’’ 

Long years after, the two were quoted as 
examples of quiet benevolence, gentleness, and 
goodness. Kdmonia never was gay, yet, as 
years rolled on, true Christian faith made her 
resigned and cheerful, and each was happy in 
the strong, true love of the other, 


27*e¢ 


BE PATIENT 

‘Ye have need of patience!’’ Nothing can 
be more true than this, and nothing is more ap- 
plicable to those who have to do with boys and 
girls. There are so many provocations which 
demand endurance, so many faults which re- 
quire correction, so much carelessness which pro- 
vokes rebuke, and so much perverseness which 
calls for firmness and control, that ‘‘ teachers of 
babes,’’ if not of a temper absolutely angelic, 
need to have “‘line upon line—line upon line, 
precept upon precept—precept upon precept,”’ 
to aid in the work which has fallen to their lot. 

There are so many temptations and accessories 
It is so easy and so natural 
for the strong to tyrannize over the weak. Abso- 
lute power is too frequently abused; and the 


to impatience, too. 


power which a parent or a teacher exercises 
over a child is so far absolute that immediate 
resistance can be rendered unavailing. True, 
the parent has parental tenderness and love to 
restrain the impetuosity of impatience, but the 
teacher has not; and if parents are often, in 
spite of natural barriers, impetuous, what won- 
der that teachers are so too. 

It is less trouble, so far as the present time 
is concerned, to blame, and scold, and punish 
a child for negligence, stupidity, or misconduct, 
It takes 
less time to box a boy’s ears for being mis- 


than to explain, reason, and instruct. 


chievous, or to push a girl into a bedroom “all 
by herself,’ for being idle, or talkative, or 
troublesome, than it does to investigate inten- 
tions and motives, or to inquire into causes; 
and we do not wonder that the patience of the 
most patient sometimes gives way ; but it is not 
the less to be deplored when it does give way. 
In one hour—in less time than this—in one 
minute, evil may be wrought which will undo 
the work of months, or which years of judicious 
treatment will not obliterate. 
that children should be indulged and pampered, 
and their faults overlooked ? 
seems easier to the indulgent and self-indulgent 


Do we say, then, 


No; this, again, 
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teacher than the wearying work of constant 
watchfulness and wise circumspection. But 
patience is as much required in the avoidance 
of false indulgence as in the banishment of 
undue or injudicious severity. It is easier, 
for the moment, to yield to the wishes and dis- 
positions of children than to oppose or regu- 
late them ; but, notwithstanding this, Patience 
should ‘‘ have her perfect work.’’ Oh, ye teach- 
ers of the young, ‘‘ ye have need of patience !’’ 
And not patience only. In the proper exercise 
of discipline, discrimination and keen percep- 
tion must be united with it, or even patience 
will fail. Perhaps no two children in any given 
number are precisely alike in formation of mind, 
disposition, and general capacity. One will be 
timid, another bold; one sensitive, another ob- 
tuse; one quick, another slow. In different 
things, and at different times, the same boy or 
girl may exhibit almost contradictory qualities, 
and yet there shall be nothing in all this that 
ought to be construed into a fault, or that 
should call for even a rebuke. Patience here 
will be lost in a maze, to which discrimination 
alone can furnish the clue, and that not always, 
for we have the word of inspiration to assure us 
that ‘‘the heart is deceitful above all things ;’’ 
but, in general, perhaps, the heart of a child 
may be pretty correctly read by those who do 
not, idly or contemptuously, neglect its study. 

At all events, it is better to be credulous than 
incredulous— better that a child should ten 
times escape the just punishment of a fault 
through an excess of patience, than be once 
unjustly punished through want of discrimi- 
nation. The memory of the injustice will 
rankle in the soul, and produce worse fruits 
there, tenfold, in after years, than will spring 
from the consciousness of having committed 
faults innumerable with impunity. 

Teachers or parents never will or can deal 
wisely with a child unless they dispense with 
impulse, and scrutinize, in every possible way, 
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what appears worthy of condemnation ; and the 
best way to follow out this scrutiny is mentally 
to change places with the offender—to be a child 
again—to divest one’s self of all but a childish 
judgment and capacity—to throw back one’s 
self upon childish views and feelings—and to 
submit to be guided by childish reasonings, and 
then, after all, if there be a doubt, to give the 
child the benefit of that doubt. But, oh, what 
a deal of trouble is all this! Very well; 
we are not thinking about your trouble, but 
about the child’s good. Though, as to trouble, 
the best way of doing anything is the least 
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trouble some way in the end. But by trouble 
you mean painstaking, time, attention, and 
regard to the ultimate object. Now, can any- 
thing in the world, worth doing, be well and 
properly accomplished without these? Can a 
pudding be made, or a pig be fed, or a beard be 
shaven without these ? 
those who, under the selfish, but vain, plea of 


Trouble! shame upon 


saving themselves troulle—present trouble— 
make trouble for others in after years! Let 
them do anything, be anything, rather than 
teachers of the young. 


eh 
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CHAPTER VII. 
JOSH STEBBINS’S WIFE’S FIRST TEA-PARTY. 


Goop-moRNING, Miss Peters; glad to see you 
out again, after your ninth. 
rest yourself. Let’s see! it’s nigh on to seven 
weeks old, ain’t it? and this is the first time 
you ’ve been in to see a neighbor. 
sickness, and been pretty low this time. 


Take a chair and 


You’ve had 
All I 
can say is, it’s a mercy you ain’t in your coffin, 
and Peters looking around for some woman to 
take care of his orphans. Thank’ee, I don’t 
feel at all well. I’ve had trouble o’ mind 
lately; them ’prentices of mine behaved so 
shamelessly, and I’ve had other troubles be- 
sides. There’s nothing brings the wrinkles so 
quick as trepidations of the mind, Miss Peters. 
I shouldn’t wonder if I looked as much as 
thirty years old, since Clara Browne played me 
that trick. 
for several days, and I 


I hadn’t any heart to fix up any 

don’t know what 

would have stirred me up to pick up my 
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crumbs, but that invitation to a tea-party to 
Miss Stebbins’s. I expected to see you there, 
as much as could be. Wasn't invited? is it 
There hasn’t been no trouble, has 
I suppose it’s because you’ve been 


possible ? 
there? 
sick ever since she come, and haven't called 
on her; but I don’t think she’d any business 
to be so particular, when she must a known it 
was because you wasn’t able. She come from 
a smaller town than Pennyville, and it don’t 
become her to put on airs. 

Well, I didn’t feel like going out into com- 
pany much, but I thought I’d go jest out of 
curiosity, to see what was to be seen; and la! 
I haven’t been so amused in a long time. I 
believe I’ve always been considered as of an 
observatory disposition ; I went a purpose to use 
my eyes and ears, and I used ’em. There’s 
queer people in Pennyville, Miss Peters, very 
queer people; and anybody that’s made a study 
of physiology, as I have, is apt to discover the 
peculiarities of their acquaintances. 1 felt my 
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self very much improved by my visit; had 
several of my favorite theories conformed in 
an astonishing manner, especially my theory 
of oilyfactories—them’s noses, I suppose you’re 
aware—which I learned out of that highly use- 
tul and progressive paper, the Laws of Life. 
This is an age of very progressive progress, 
Miss Peters, and I’m glad, for one, to have 
been permitted to exist during its continuance. 
Don’t find it so? 
gigantic strides towards some fulminating point 


you Science are making 
of glory ; physiognomy and electricity are run- 
ning a race, to see which shall first reach the 
jail; the magnetical telegraph is stretching 
itself, like a boa-restricter, ‘‘ across the bosom 
ofthe vasty deep ;’’ 
his flashing tail for hundreds and hundreds of 
miles in the hemisphere, giving astronomers 


and the comet is waiving 


an unparallaxed chance for stereosopic views. 
But excuse me, Miss Peters; I didn’t intend 
to touch upon these extended toptics when 
I began—my enthusiastic nature frequently 
makes me aggressive—and I'll come to the 
tea-party directly. 

Well, I fixed up in my best, for one or two 
reasons of my own, principally to let Miss 
Stebbins see that Pennyville wasn’t behind 
in the I put 
four yards of the stiffest kind of bunnit-wire 


Salem Four-Corners fashions. 
around the bottom of my hoop-petticoat, and 
put on six of the Laws of Life, gathered on a 
string, for a bustle, and I guess when I got 
there I took up about as much room as any- 
All the visitors admired my head-dress 
much ; Isn’t it 
sweet’? There’s a whole piece of narrow pink 
ribbon in it, besides the lace and artificials, 


body. 


80 I must show it to you. 


and I was a whole evening putting it together. 
Well, I went early, to see everybody come in, 
which is half the fun of going to meeting or to 
a party. There was nobody arrived previous 
to me, except old Miss Grant, and she always 
goes at one o’clock in the afternoon. Miss 
Stebbins—have you seen her? she’s a little 
thing, with a face like an apple and a form like 
a dumpling, no shape to her, no style—was 
dressed in a brown silk gownd, that I’ll bet 
anything had been turned, and linen collar and 
undersleeves, to make people think she ’s equi- 
nomical, when the whole town knows she is 
spending Stebbins’s hard earnings like water. 
Why, J could tell, the first time I seen her, the 
moment I looked at her oilyfactories—kinder 
broad and not exactly turned up, but just 
a-going to be—that she couldn't calcilate the 
difference between skim milk and cream. Steb- 
bins’s first wife used to make all her own but- 
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ter, with that cow of theirs, and this un buys six 
pound a week, and gives the children the top 
of the milk for their dinners. Them children 
are fatting up beyond bounds, and ’ll all look 
like their stepmother before spring. I wonder 
how she persuades him to let her go on so—he 
used to keep his first wife under his thumb till 
she didn’t know whether her soul was her own 
or his’n. She must do it by coaxing, for no- 
body could ever drive Stebbins; and I think a 
woman that ’ll coax a male creature that calls 
himself a man is in small business; 7 wouldn’t 
make a fool of any of the selfish sex, by patting 
and petting him like a great baby. 

As I said, there was nobody but old Miss 
Grant there when I arrived. Miss Stebbins 
was as pleasant as a basket of chips, said she 
believed Miss Slimmens and her husband were 
old friends, and she hoped I’d be as friendly 
with Aer; then, after we’d chatted a few minutes, 
she begged to be excused, saying she guessed 
she’d have time to mix her biscuits before 
anybody else come, and then ’twould be off 
her mind. I was just aching for a chance to 
get in her kitchen, to see how it looked; so I 
jumped up and said I wouldn’t excuse her, but, 
if she’d excuse me, I’d keep her company ; 
so we left old Miss Grant to her knitting, and 
I followed her into the pantry. Sicha kitchen 
and cupboard as that was! To be sure, it 
wasn’t exactly dirty, but things wasn’t in the 
order they used to be, and I wondered if they 
didn’t ache to git back in the nice rows they 
used to be kept in. I never see any one with 
that kind of a nose that can know the meaning 
of the word order. But I will say there was 
plenty of nice victuals on the shelf, all dished, 
and ready to go on the table. I offered to set 
the table, while she was a-mixing up her bis- 
cuits, so as to get a good chance to peek around. 
I thought she didn’t seem exactly willing, but 
she thanked me very polite, and couldn’t refuse. 

‘“‘It’s something of a knack to make nice 
soda-biscuits,’’ said I, as I set the honey and 
peach-preserves on the table. 

‘It is, indeed,’”’ said she; ‘‘it was a long 
time before I could get ’em to suit; but now, 
if there ’s anything I pride myself on, in the 
cooking line, it’s soda-biscuits,’’ said she. ‘‘I 
scarce ever make a mistake. Mr. Stebbins is 
very fond of ’em with honey.”’ 

‘*You might pride yourself on all your cook 
ing, so far as that goes,”’ says I, as I placed a 
beautiful pound-cake beside the preserves. 

Jest then there was a rap at the front door. 
Miss Stebbins had measured out her flour, her 
short’nin’, and her milk, had mixed the cream 
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tartar in the flour, and put the soda in the 
milk. ‘I’ll have to wait before I make up 
the dough and roll it out,’ said she, ‘‘till it’s 
time to put ’em in the oven.”? And taking off 
her check apron, she told me to leave the rest 
of the table and come along and see who it was. 

But I managed to stay behind a minute, put- 
ting the cheese on a plate, for an idea had come 
in my head to play her a little trick. If you’ll 
promise, on your word and honor, as true as 
you live, and breathe, and keep the breath of 
life, not to betray me to nobody, Miss Peters, 
I’ll tell you what I done, for the joke is too 
good to keep. I didn’t do it out of any bad 
feeling, but just for the fun of the thing, you 
know ; I always was fond of a practical joke, 
when nobody was really hurt. Of course, I 
couldn’t have a spiteful feeling against Miss 
Stebbins, for she never did me any harm; and 
as I saw she had plenty of good light bread, F 
thought I’d take down her pride a little; so I 
jest stole into the pantry quick as a cat, and 
put a extra spoonful of soda in her milk, and 
was back in the setting-room in time to see 
*arson Higgins’s wife come in, in that ever- 
lasting old purple silk of hers. She’s smarted 
it up with new trimming—black velvet around 
the sleeves and cape. I always do notice her 
nose, but I noticed it then more than ever; it 
seems to get longer and sharper every time I 
look at it; just the kind that’s always poking 
itself into other people’s business—a thing, of 
all things, that I hate and despise! I have my 
faults, like other folks, but I thank goodness 
that’s not one of them! It’s been a mystery to 
me how Parson Higgins, meek as he is, has been 
able to sustain his place so long, with a wife with 
them kind of oilyfactories ; but I suppose it’s 
useful in sewing circles and missionary meet- 
ings. It’s a very efficient kind of a nose, if it 
isn’t one of the handsome sort; them kind can 
turn out a great deal of work, and that’s what’s 
most wanted in a minister’s wife. She and I 
never did agree very well, and since I’ve sent 
all my scraps of silk and satin to the other 
society, for pin-cushions, she’s been as cool as 
a cucumber. We were uncommonly civil to 
each other, which is generally a sure sign that 
folks don’t feel like hugging and kissing each 
other from love. Human nature is awful de- 
praved, Miss Peters, and when two women is 
so dreadfully polite, it’s a pretty sure symptom 
that there ’s some kind of hypercriticism going 


on behind it. We had scarcely got done pay- 


ing our compliments and manifesting an interest 
in each other’s health, when the rest of the 
company began to arrive pretty thick. Them 
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two twin peas, Philista and Philistina Podd, 
made their appearance simultaneously together, 
as usual, both smiling like two cabbage-roses, 
both with red merino dresses on, both with 
black ribbons around their necks, pinned with 
cameo pins, both with two little water-curls on 
their cheeks, and black velvet streamers flying 
down their backs, and both said, ‘‘ How do you 
do, Miss Stebbins ?!’’ in the same voice, at the 
same time, and both made a curchy at the 
same minute, and sat down together on the 
sofa. I don’t believe it would be bigotry for 
one man to marry both them girls, for both of 
’em together don’t know as much as one ought 
to, and I defy Miss Sharp’s spectacles to tell ’em 
apart. I may have my faults, but being like 
anybody else aint one of ’em, thank goodness ! 
I don't intimate, and I can’t be intimidated. 
Then there was Squire Waldon’s wife, as fat 
and good-natured as ever, with her ribbins a-fly- 
ing out like rainbows, and her face as red and 
as broad as the setting sun. She went round 
and shook hands with everybody, one at a time, 
asking ’em how their ma, and pa, and little 
brother, and darling sister was, and was so sorry 
when she heard anybody was sick, and gave so 
many directions about what they must do to 
get well, and was so intensely interested in 
Emeline Jane’s cough, telling her to come round 
to-morrow and she’d give her a bottle of cherry 
pectoral, or some other stuff, and regretted so 
much to hear that Sally Thomas’s grandfather 
had the rheumatism, and finally sat down by 
that tejus old Miss Grant, and got her to tell 
over all her ailments, from the sprain she got 
in her ankle, last winter, slipping on the ice, 
to the loss of appetite that had afflicted her 
since yesterday, till I was disgusted. Miss 
Waldon is a good soul as ever lived; the only 
trouble is, she’s too good. She lets people lead 
her wherever they ’ve a mind to; she gets im- 
posed on, every day of her life, by somebody. 
I don’t believe she ever turned a beggar away 
since she was a housekeeper, no matter how 
much of a flagrant he might be, without giving 
him something; and she believes everything 
that’s told her, unless it’s something bad about 
somebody. Every sick person in Pennyville, 
you’d think, was some relation of hers, the 
way she nurtures and sticks by them. As I 
said before, she’s too good; it’s tiresome to see 
a person so everlastingly good-natured. She 
has no discrimination; I can’t respect a woman 
that’s eternally getting taken in by every kina 
of acompositor. I’ve no doubt I’ve my fail- 
ings, but lack of discrimination, I flatter my- 
self, isn’t one of ’em; her worst enemy can’t 
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accuse Alvira Slimmens of being easily made a 
fool of. 

Did you ever see anybody dress in such hidjus 
taste as Miss Barker? I could hardly keep from 
holding up my hands when she came in, that 
afternoon! She’d made an extra effort to look 
fine, because Joe Taylor was expected in during 
the evening, to see the: girls home, and she’s 
set her cap for him in good earnest. Sich taste! 
you’d a died a-laughing when she made her 
depot into the room. 

“She wore a wreath o’ roses 
On the night when first we met.”’ 

She had a wreath of silver artificials all around 
her head, tied behind with a long blue ribbon. 
She’s dreadful dark-complected, and blue ’s 
terrible unbecoming to her. You know how 
short and squatty she is? Well, she had ona 
hoop as big as mine, and a pea-green silk dress, 
that was high in the neck, with a lace ruffle, 
making her look like a choked chicken around 
her throat; then she had orange-colored bows 
all up and down the front, and a sash of the 
same, and her undersleeves was trimmed with 
red. She seemed as if she’d tried to see how 
humbly she could make herself look. If Z had 
such outlandish taste as that, I’d commit death 
by suicide within a week. 

But of all the creatures, I think the Widow 
Wilson bears away the palm-leaf! All 
thinks of is getting married again, I know, 
jest as well as if I could see through her. 
Poor Wilson has only been in his grave three 


she 


years, and a more devoted husband / never see 
than he was; his soul seemed sot on that young 
thing, that was nothing but a child at the best, 
and uncapable of depreciating his affection as 
it ought to be. I believe it was sinful for him 
to think so much of her—the reason he was 
taken away. All he lived for was “‘his Lizzie ;”’ 
she used to set on his knee like an overgrown 
baby, with her white frocks on and her curls 
crisping around her neck; and now that he’s 
gone and left her with plenty of property and 
everything to be comfortable with, she must 
go to casting reproach on his grave by looking 
out for another companion. What’s that? 
‘*You’ve never seen her scarcely look up since 
his death, and out nowhere but to meeting ?’’ 
You ’ve thought her a poor, heart-broken little 
thing? Well, if you’d seen her day before 
yesterday, to the tea-party, you'd have altered 
your opinion. She come in as demure as a 
kitten, with her black frock, that she keeps on 
a purpose to contrast with her white neck, and 
sot down by the minister’s wife, and had hardly 
a word to say to us, but when the men begun to 











come in, just before supper, she brightened up 
like a sun after a shower. What do you think 
she done? Jest as I’d got up to go and set 
by Mr. Hartly, the gentleman who’s come 
as a partner in Squire Waldon’s law-office, she 
flirted out of her seat on the other side of the 
room, and went and set down by his side, on 
the sofa, and commenced sich a close conversa- 
tion with him, that none of us could get in a 
word edgewise; though he wanted to, bad 
enough, for he’s an old bachelor of very agree- 
able manners, and, they say, the intellectualest 
person in Pennyville—that is, of the male sex. 
I’d just made up my mind to interrupt her, 
and give Mr. Hartly a chance to see there was 
some persons full as intelligent as Miss Wilson 
in our village, when Miss Stebbins come to the 
door to say that tea was ready—she’d been out 
the last half hour a preparing it. I saw she 
looked worried, and I surmised the reason. 
Mr. Stebbins seemed surprised at the flustered 
look on her face, which had been so mighty 
pleasant before she went out; but when we all 
filed into the dining-room and took our places 
at the table, and he lifted the plate of biscuits 
to pass ’em around, the mystery was explained. 
He looked at her so inquiring and mortified-like, 
that I thought she would burst right out a-cry- 
ing, for, you see, this was her first attempt at 
entertaining company, and she’s a childish 
thing anyhow. Such biscuits you never saw! 
as green as grass in streaks, and smelling of 
saleratus enough to drive a person out of the 
room. ‘‘I don’t see how I come to make such 
a mistake,”’ said she, in a distressed voice; ‘‘I 
never did before. 
make out on bread, for they cannot eat my 
biscuits, I’m afraid.”’ 

‘*Young housekeepers is liable to mistakes,”’ 
said Miss Waldon, soothingly, ‘‘and your bread 
is excellent, good enough for the queen; so 
don’t fret a minute about your failure, Miss 


The company will have to 


Stebbins—pray, don’t !’’ 

‘*She’s always hit it to a T, before,” said 
Stebbins, oneasily. 

‘*T guess it was because I tried too hard,” 
said his wife, trying to smile; ‘‘still, I can’t 
account for it. I’m positive the measure was 
correct.”’ 

*?Tain’t worth speaking about, Miss Steb- 
bins,” said I, ready to burst with laughing 
secretly, to see her pitiful face. ‘‘ We've all 
eat worse many a time, and anybody that can’t 
make out a meal on what you ’ve sot before ’em 
ought to go hungry. I suppose you find Joshua 
a little particular, on account of having such a 
superior cook for his first wife; but ‘time works 
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wonders,’ and I’ve no doubt you ’ll make out 
very well after a while.” 

I’m afraid she found me rather a sorry com- 
forter, for she didn’t really rally the whole of 
the rest of the evening; but as for me, I was 
in excellent spirits at the success of my inno- 
cent little joke, especially as I had a seat next 
to Mr. Hartly, and kept by him pretty much 
of the time after we left the table. I’d made 
up my mind to impel him to see me home, just 
to spite that Widow Wilson—not that I cared 
anything about him, for this was the first of 
our acquaintance—but the forward thing got 
the start of me, and carried him off before my 
eyes. It takes them widows to come around 
the men. A young lady like myself would be 
ashamed to practice sich arts as they resort to. 
I’m not perfect, no more ’n some others, but 
hypocrisy and artifice isn’t one of my faults, 
thank gracious! Ido think a designing widow 
one of the most shameless of the female sex. 

What! must you be going? I’m real sorry 
you wasn’t to the party; Miss Stebbins ought 
to have invited you, though I suppose you 
couldn’t have gone if she had. Do bring that 
sweet little darling of yours over with you, the 
next time you come! I dote on babies, espe- 
cially on your’n, Miss Peters, they ’re all such 
little loves ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN ‘‘ ARGOS-EYED’’ SPIDER WEAVES A WEB FOR 
A PLY. 

THERE goes Lizzie Wilson, stealing by in her 
deep mourning; you’d think her face was as 
melancholy as her garments, if you didn’t see 
it all in a glow, like a young girl’s. I wonder 
where she can be going this forenoon, so early ! 
into Martin’s store, I'll bet, to buy something 
pretty to set off her face. Like as not, she’s 
going to put on second mourning, to imitate to 
a certain person that she doesn’t feel so afflicted 
as she did a while ago. No! she’s gone by the 
store; and now—yes, as sure as I’m here 
peeking through this curtain, she’s gone into 
Squire Waldon’s office. Well, if that isn’t car- 
rying matters on pretty boldly, I wouldn’t say 
so! What a blessing it is my window looks up 
and down the street so far, and over that other 
road that crosses it, too. I should miss some 
rich sights, if it wasn’t for this window. Squire 
Waldon isn’t in his office, for I see him drive 
Of course 


away in his buggy half an hour ago. 
she ’ll come right out, when she finds he ain’t 
there; for any woman must know it would be 
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highly improper for her to remain alone with 
an unmarried man in his office, even on busi- 
ness—which it isn’t likely she has any. I’ll 
bet anything she knew the squire was out, and 
took this opportunity to visit Mr. Hartly alone. 
I’m going to set here with my work and keep 
watch how long she stays. It’s half past nine 
now by the clock. I feel so ugly since Clara 
Brown went away, I’m just aching to give 
somebody Jessie! Speaking of Clara, I expect 
it would be policy in me to tell Dora Adams 
she can come back to the shop. I hear she’s 
promised to go to Miss Fudge’s, and if I make 
an enemy of her, she may tell some things I’d 
rather have kept. Tennyrate, I don’t want her 
to go over to Miss Fudge’s side! that woman 
has been trying to get start of me, ever since 
she come to Pennyville and set up her opposi- 
tion to an old-established shop like mine. Dora 
must be kept away from her; I’ll go over to 
her mother’s this evening, and tell ’em I’ve 
made up my mind to forgive and forget the 
past, and do the best I can by her, if she ’ll be 
as good a girl as she used to be. Dora’s such 
an easy-tempered little thing, she ’ll come back 
in a minute; and I must say she’s better taste 
than anybody in this village, myself excepting. 
I find it quite too hard, getting along without 
her handy fingers ; besides, I don’t feel so mad 
at her as I did before I made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Hartly. Perhaps it’s all for the best 
that Mr. Wiggleby fell in love with Clara 
Brown. Goodness alive! there he is now! 
My heart is right up in my mouth! It’s the 
first time I’ve sot eyes on him since he came 
back from his bridal tower. He is a handsome 
man, that ’s undeniable; but he’s not somuch 
dignity as Mr. Hartly, and I don’t feel never so 
much overcome as I thought I should. 

Ten minutes by the clock, and Widow Wil- 
son hasn’t stirred out of that office yet! She 
must have set down to a regular flirtation, for 
any ordinary business could have been enacted 
in less time than that. Here comes Miss Bel- 
den after her cap-border. I hope she won’t stay 
long, for I don’t care to lose sight of that office- 


I’m bound to see who submerges from 
e 


door. 
it, and when! 

Good-morning, Miss Belden ! 
I’ve got it all ready pinned up in 
I’m in an awful 


Come for your 
cap-border ? 
paper; it’s only fifty cents. 
hurry this morning ; never was in such a flurry 
in my life! Both my ’prentices is gone, you 
know, and I’ve everything to do myself right 
in the busiest season of the year. You'll ex- 
cuse my talking much, for when my fingers 
flies so fast I must keep my mouth shet. I’ve 
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seven orders to finish by Saturday night. Don’t 
go! you can set as long as you like, if you'll 
excuse my keeping on with my work. Well, 
if you must, you must, I suppose. Good-by! 
Run in again, soon. 

A good riddance! Seventeen minutes by the 
clock! Aha, Widow Wilson! you don’t guess 
who’s keeping an eye on your proceedings! 
You think your widow’s weeds are going to 
give you impunity from remark, when they ’re 





all the more reason why a woman should de- 
port herself discreetly. 

Twenty minutes! I’m perfectly scandalized 
by such conduct! 

Twenty-three minutes, anc’ no signs of that 
black dress intruding itself fron: that door yet ! 

Twenty-seven minutes by the cicek ! 

Thirty minutes, and there shecomes! Now, 
if any one can explain what business could 
keep an unprotected female, and a widow, a 
full half hour in a lawyer's office all alone with 
an unmarried man, they may do it to their own 
satisfaction, but they can’t tomine! I'm fur 
from being of a suspicious disposition—I never 
believe anything bad of anybody till it’s proved 
—but what a person sees with their own eyes, 
and counts by the clock, they are excusable for 
Here she comes! tripping by with 
That face might 


believing. 
a face as innocent as the day. 
deceive an angel of light, but it can’t Alvira 
Slimmens. Now I don’t really think there ’s 
anything wrong between her and Mr. Hartly, 
but she’s trying to catch him, and has invented 
some excuse for going to see the squire, to get 
a chance to make an impression, and that ’s as 
great a crime in my eyes as any she could be 
guilty of. She’s had one husband, and now 
she better stand back and let other folks have 
their chance! I won’t put up with her inter- 
ference. Shell hear of this adventure before 
a week ’s out; I'll bet my head on that. Some 
people in Pennyville have found out before this 
there is a pair of Argos eyes in it that can see 
in more directions than one; and if a married 
woman and a widow cannot exercise any more 
prudence than she has, she must suffer the 
consequences; I sha’n’t hold myself respon- 
sible. 

Here comes Mehitable She’s the 
sharpest nose in the village; it always gets into 
my shop some time before its owner is visible. 
As Campbell’s Minstrels says: ‘‘ Coming events 
and I’m awful 


Green. 


cast their shadows before,” 
afraid, always, when she’s in here, that she ‘ll 
knock down some of my fancy articles with 
that prognostic of her’n. It’s better at scent- 


ing out a precious piece of scandal than a pig’s 
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snout is at rooting out at chesnuts. I'll puta 
flea in her ear, before she gets through with her 
visit, that ’ll do the business for Widow Wil- 
son; and that without running any particular 
risk, myself. 

La! Mehitable Green, is that you? Come 
right in, do! You’re the very person, of all my 
friends and acquaintances, I was the most wish- 
ing tosee. I’ve been so busy lately, I’ve had 
no chance to hear the news, and of comrse you 
can post me all up about Pennyville sayings 
and doings. Sich a favorite as you be in the 
community must know pretty much all that’s 
a stirring. Set down, and we'll have a good, 
old-fashioned chat. 

By the by, did you meet Miss Wilson just 
before you got here? She just passed by here 
on her way from Squire Waldon’s office. The 
squire has gone to the country; so I suppose 
she and Mr. Hartly must have had a nice, quiet 
visit, seeing she staid the bigger part of the 
forenoon with him. Hey?’ Oh, I don’t know ; 
business, of course! These widows with pro- 
perty always have plenty of business to enact 
with all the marriageable lawyers that come in 
their way! Don't you wish you and | had 
some sich good excuse for making a two hours’ 
visit all alone on Mr. Hartly? not but that it’s 
perfectly proper—Lizzie Wilson never does any- 
thing but the very properest—and I wouldn’t 
say it wasn’t for the world, O/ course she had 
important law matters, or she wouldn’t have 
staid so long—especially in that private office 
where Mr. Hartly keeps his desk and books! 
No, I don’t say it! I don’t say anything, Miss 
Green! and I wouldn’t have you mention this 
little concurrence on no account. Miss Wilson 
and I are good friends ; and if I knew anything 
bad about her, I wouldn’t say it. You must 
promise me on your word and sacred honor not 
to speak of this little affair; for it may turn out 
not tomean anything. I’d hate to put a wrong 
construction upon anybody, let alone such a 
pink of propriety as Miss Wilson. What, al- 
ready ! why, you’ve hardly set long enough to 
get rested, and I did want a good long set-down 
with you. Je sure, now, not to speak of what 
has passed between us; I’ve told it in the 
strictest confidence, because I know if I could 
rely upon any one’s voracity, it would be Me- 
hitable Green’s. 





Goop Test.—The pursuit in which we cannot 
ask God’s protection must be criminal; the 
pleasure for which we dare not thank him can- 
not be innocent. 








THE 


SECRET MINISTER. 


(PROM AN UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL, ] 


In the year 1778, Mr. Silas Deane, our first 
Minister to the Court of France, returned home, 
and among many conversations I had with 
him, he related the following facts:— 

That when he was /irst sent to France, he was 
to go in the character of a Bermudian merchant, 
and the better to cover his design he did not 
take any considerable sum of money, or bills 
of exchange with him for his support; but the 
Secret Committee were to send them after him 
vy the way of London, to arrive in Paris nearly 
as soon as he could himself, lest a capture 
should betray his secret. He arrived at Paris 
in safety, and made application to Count de 
Vergennes to be heard on the subject of the 
American dispute, but the count took no notice 
of him, 
His remittances were all taken or lost, and he 


He repeated his applications in vain, 


soon expended what cash he had brought with 
him, 

He became exceedingly distressed, and knew 
not what todo, His landlady became uneasy, 
and he found that he should be soon turned into 
the street. He repeated his applications to the 
count with earnestness, but could not gain any 
Which way to turn he knew not; 
In his 


interview. 
he walked out into the fields in despair. 
walk, he met with a citizen who lived in the 
suburbs, with whom he fell into conversation, 
and finally told him his distress, as a merchant 
whose remittances had failed, and who in con- 
This 
man generously took him to his house, and 
agreed to board him till he should get a remit- 
tance After waiting some 
time longer, and finding no hope of seeing 


sequence knew not where to get a meal. 


from his friends. 
Count de Vergennes, he determined on return- 
ing to America. 

He haa actually packed up his light wardrobe, 
and was preparing to embark, when, in the after- 
noon, he received letters announcing the Decla- 
ration of Independence by Congress, and the 
action of General Arnold on Lake Champlain 
with the British fleet. Within two hours after, 
he received a card from Count de Vergennes 
requesting his company immediately on busi- 
ness of importance. Mr. Deane, being exceed- 
ingly chagrined with the treatment he had 
received, refused to go. The next morning, 
just as he had got up from bed, the Sieur Gerard 














called upon him from the Count de Vergennes, 
insisting on his calling and breakfasting with 
him. He again refused; but on Mr. Gerard’s 
pressing it with warmth, he agreed to go. When 
he arrived at the count’s, he was received as an 
old acquaintance, and treated with as much 
familiarity and friendship as if there had been 
a long acquaintance between them. A long 
conversation took place on the American con- 
test, when Mr. Deane acquainted him with his 
mission and his wants. The count made the 
most positive declinations of doing anything to 
promote the disaffection of her colonies with 
Great Britain, That France should support her 
faith with her good ally, Great Britain, and 
could not hearken to any proposition inconsist- 
ent with her treaty with that power. And so 
they parted, with some assurances, however, 
that his personal wants should be supplied, 
The next morning, a man under the name of 


Mona, Mr. 
sidered as sent by Count de Vergennes) called 


Beaumarchais (whom Deane con 
upon him and told him that he had heard that 
he (Mr. Deane) was a Bermudian merchant, 
and that he was desirous of contracting with 
some person for a quantity of merchandise. 
That he (Beaumarchais) had been a courtier, 
and had been banished on some affront given 
at court; that, lately, he had permission to 
return; that he was just entering into mercan- 
tile speculations, and, if they could agree, he 
Mr. Deane took 
warlike 


should be glad to serve him. 
the hint, told him that he 
stores, from a flint to a thirty-six pound great 


wanted 
gun. That he could only purchase on a long 
credit, to be paid in instalments; and that he 
must also be supplied with a vessel or vessels 
to carry them to America. Beaumarchais an- 
swered that it would take a long time to manu- 
facture so large a demand. Deane said they 
must be provided immediately, as his wants 
He replied that he 
acquainted with the king’s armorer, and perhaps 
he might be prevailed upon to lend him what 


admitted of no delay. yas 


was wanted, and he would restore them as they 
were manufactured. In fine, an old frigate was 
immediately laden with everything that was 
wanted. But just before she was ready to sail, 


the British minister found it out, and madea 


A violent pro- 
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spirited memorial to the king. 
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clamation was the consequence, threatening 
death and destruction to all concerned in so 
wicked an attempt, and ordering the frigate to 
be immediately unloaded. She was accord- 
ingly unloaded in the day, and the loading 
put on board of three merchantmen at night; 
and they sailed in a few days, two of them ar- 
riving safe in America, to the great relief of the 
American army. All this was a profound secret, 
but was well understood by Congress to be a 
present from the King of France, but could not 
be entered on their minutes. After this, the 
famous Thomas Paine, being then secretary to 


the Secret Committee, and under oath of secrecy, 
or some writer in the public papers, divulged 
the whole business in one of his publications. 
This brought the French minister forward by a 
warm memorial to Congress, who found them- 
selves obliged to deny the King of France 
having anything to do with the transaction, 
declaring it to have been a common mercantile 
contract with Beaumarchais. He or his heirs 
have since taken advantage of this acknow- 
ledgment, and have called on Congress to pay 
the whole purchase-money, with interest. 


FRANK WARD’S SECOND LOVE. 


BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


"Tis but a poor similitude; the bravest would not do, 

For music, perfume, starlight, all seem commonplace to 
you. Jouyx R. THompsoy, 
Tue readers of Godey may remember how, 

last March, I confided to them my hopeless 

passion for the fair Louise Ross, and how I 

dreamed strange visions created by morphia at 

It is my intention to add another and 

and then 


a ball. 
a last page to that ‘‘ Confession,’’ 
‘* forever after to hold my peace.”’ 

After that eventful night, I resolved to abstain 
from Miss Ross’s society as much as possible. I 
knew that I could not seek her presence with- 
out leaving it more enamored than ever, and as 
I knew, likewise, that I had not the slightest 
chance of winning her, I sought to conquer my 
passion by never approaching her. I avoided 
her as much as possible in society, and abstained 
from exchanging any but the most formal of 
salutations when we met; but I regret to say 
that all my prudence was in vain. I could not 
avoid seeing her, and one glance from her soft 
dark eyes was sufficient to pierce the icy armor 
in which I sought to encase my heart. At last, 
I came to the conclusion that my only remedy 
would be to seek for a woman fairer, more 
talented, and more fascinating than Miss Ross, 
and enthrone her as my idol in her stead. But 
Alas! I 


feared that my case was indeed hopeless. 


where was I to find this paragon? 


One warm, close evening in the spring, I was 
on my way to my room at the La Pierre House, 
to dress for the opera. I had called at McAllis- 
ter’s for my opera-glass, which I had broken 
some nights before, and with it in my hand I 
was proceeding leisurely up Walnut Street, 
when I found myself before the house in which 
Miss Ross resided. Involuntarily I glanced 
towards the parlor-windows; they were open ; 





a gust of wind had flung back one of the shut- 
ters, and, the gas being lighted within, the 
interior of the room was distinctly visible. 
Miss Ross was standing near the centre of the 
room, engaged in conversation with a gentle- 
man, whom I recognized at once as one of her 
most devoted admirers, and the successor of 
Mr. Hastings in my jealous hatred. I had not 
seen her for some days, so, bitterly ashamed of 
my conduct, yet unable to resist the temptation, 
I slipped into a druggist’s shop just opposite, 
and, raising my opera-glass, I gazed eagerly 
She was dressed, as she invariably 
was, in perfect and peculiar taste. Her dress 
was white and green, the ground-work white, 
with a minute green figure, and the flounces 
bordered with a broad band of the same color, 
a hue most trying to a sallow complexion, but 
marvellously becoming to the alabaster fairness 
of its present wearer. A large branch of coral, 
without any perceptible setting, clasped her lace 
collar, and formed her only ornament. Thus 
attired, with the cool white and sea green tints 
of her costume only broken by the brilliant red 
of the coral spray, she looked like an Undine, 
just from her ocean home, and radiant with its 
purity and freshness. As she stood there, the 
gas-light falling in a blaze upon her dark, up- 
lifted eyes and snowy brow, and shining on the 
blue-black and satiny folds of her hair, I thought 
I had never seen her look so lovely, and, in- 
voluntarily, there rose to my lips those lines of 


upon her. 


Tennyson’s— 


“Oh, sweet pale Margaret! 
Oh, rare pale Margaret! 

Who lent you, love, your mortal dower 
Of pensive thought and aspect pale, 
Your melancholy, sweet and frail 

As perfume of the cuckoo-flower?” 
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I was about to quit my post, when Miss Ross 
came forward and seated herself at the piano. 
{ had not heard her exquisite playing for some 
time, so, crossing the street, I stationed myself 
under the window to listen. She began with a 
showy and dashing prelude, which displayed 
at once the brilliancy of her execution and her 
perfect command over the instrument; that 
was succeeded by the old air of ‘‘ Home, sweet 
Home,”’ which, in its turn, became merged in 
one of those rippling, flowing variations so 
affected by Thalberg, and full of a peculiar 
grace and expression. As easy and as graceful 
as the flow of a fountain, the notes swept on, 
laden with a mocking sweetness, a malicious 
mirthfulness, impossible to describe. Gradu- 
ally, through the sweep and the rush of the 
music, stole, low and broken, the notes of the 
melody, full of an anguished and passionate 
expression, undreamed of by the composer, 
unrendered by any singer. Louder and louder 
rang the nrocking cadences of the variation, 
but over them still rose that wild, despairing 
wail, that passionate, mournful cry, ‘‘Oh, home! 
home !”’ the exile’s anguished yearning for the 
home he would never more behold. 

The music died into silence. Starting from 
the trance into which it had thrown me, I 
turned away without again glancing at the 
window, for I felt that if I looked I must enter, 
and that my love for Louise Ross still reigned, 
with undiminished power, in my breast. I 
hastened home, determined to dress and go at 
once to the opera, to try if Gazzaniga’s voice 
would not exorcise the fair vision that haunted 
me so pertinaciously. But ‘‘l’homme propose, 
et Dieu dispose ;’’ for, on getting to the hotel, I 
found a friend waiting for me, who detained 
me so long that, on reaching the Opera House, 
I found that the first act was nearly over. It 
was a benefit night; Gazzaniga was singing in 
La Traviata, and the house, even to the stock- 
holders’ division, was densely crowded. Taking 
possession of a step on the stockholders’ stair- 
case, the only available seat within reach, I 
drew out my opera-glass and scanned the audi- 
ence carefully, half hoping and half fearing to 
see Miss Ross; but she was not there, and, 
after a careful scrutiny of the house, I turned 
my attention to the stage-box at my side. It 
was tenanted by a large party, but, placed as I 
was, I could only see the lady who sat at the 
side farthest from the audience. The seat next 
me was occupied, but, seated as I was, I could 
only see part of a blue and white striped opera- 
cloak, a snowy dress of some light gauzy mate- 
rial, and a small ungloved hand resting upon 














the crimson velvet cushion of the front of the 
box. I have always been fastidious about a 
woman’s hand. Venus herself, had she pos- 
sessed dingy and misshapen digits, would have 
found no favor in my eyes, and had the fingers 
of Louise Ross been less white than the ivory 
keys they pressed so thrillingly, I could have 
found a flawed link in the chain that held me. 
But never had I seen so fair and faultless a 
hand as that which now lay beneath my gaze. 
It was snowy white, and veined on the back 
with the faintest of azure pencilling; the nails 
were almond-shaped and tinged with the pellu- 
cid rosiness of a pink pearl; the fingers were 
rounded and tapering, and flushed at the tips 
with a faint blush, as if their fair owner had 
been gathering roses and their delicate tint re- 
mained. As it lay there, flashing with diamonds 
which showed upon its whiteness like icicles on 
asnow-drift, it looked more like a gem-incrusted 
bas-relief of ivory than a thing of flesh and 
blood. A reminiscence of a tale by Willis, in 
which the hero falls in love with a hand seen 
under similar circumstances, crossed my mind, 
and I resolved to imitate his example. ‘‘ Here,’’ 
I thought, ‘‘ have I found the fair being I have 
so long sought, and whose image shall obliterate 
that of Louise Ross in my soul. She must be 
a blonde; no brunette on earth could possess 
so fair and so transparent a skin.’’ And I tried 
to picture to myself the face to which that hand 
belonged, the blue eyes, the golden curls, and 
the rose-tinged cheek that the envious curtain 
and massive pillar concealed. Alas! my ima- 
gination refused to picture any other face than 
that I strove so earnestly to forget, and, do as 
I would, my fair unknown persisted in assum- 
ing, in my mind, the guise of a calla-lily rather 
than that of a blush rose, till I gave up the 
trial in despair, and resigned myself to wait 
patiently till I could catch a glimpse of her 
face. 

The entr’ actes were short, and the crowd 
about me was too great to allow of my leaving 
my seat to gratify my curiosity ; therefore, I 
was obliged to wait till the fall of the curtain. 
Never had an opera appeared more tedious ; 
but all earthly things have an end; Gazzaniga 
thrilled her hearers with the ‘‘ Addio,’”’ and 
electrified them with the ‘‘Gran Dio,’’ and at 
last the curtain fell on the sad death scene. 
Greatly did I rejoice at the termination of 
Violetta’s woes, and, hastening into the lobby, 
I awaited with impatience the exit of the party 
in the proscenium box. At last, the door was 
thrown open, and several of its occupants came 
out, but my fair heroine, the /seu/t aux Blanches 
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mains, still lingered, in conversation with an- 
other lady, who foun the clasp of her opera- 
** How much I thank you for 
this unexpected pleasure,’’ I heard her say; 
‘but next time, chére amie, do give me more 
than five minutes time to dress.’’ Her face was 
turned away, but the tall, graceful figure, so 


cloak refractory. 


redolent of la grace plus belle encore que la 
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beauté, sent a thrill through my heart. Was 
there, then, another woman on earth who could 
so put ona nubia? At last, she turned towards 
me, and then all doubt was at an end, for there 
were the pearly brow, and the soft eyes, and the 
jet-black tresses of my first love and my last— 
of Louise Ross. 





THE 


‘He that goeth forth weeping, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless return again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 


with him.” 


A sort light, the mingling of day’s departing 
splendor with the solemn beauty of the coming 
night, shone with rosy glow in the quiet room. 
gentle-hearted mother was there 
bowed in the earnestness of her intercession 
with the All Pitiful. At knelt her 
wild, turbulent boy; youth though he was, 


his daring, reckless spirit was already but too 


A loving, 


her side 


apparent, and pierced with many a pang the 
fond heart of the mother. 
dient child, and his heart seemed strangely 
Nevertheless, that weeping sower 


He was a disobe- 


hardened. 
toiled on, sowing her precious seed; her child’s 
heart, she felt, was a field which was intrusted 
to her by the great Husbandman, to cultivate 
tohis glory. It shou/d be a well-watered garden, 
full of all pleasant fruits ; 
the aspect of a weed-bearing wilderness. 


alas! it now presented 
The 
no dew from 
Oh, to 


intercede with Heaven that the Saviour she so 


soil was full of thorns and briers; 
above had penetrated the hard surface. 


trusted in might not be derided by her son; to 
plead with her boy to plant his heart with 
godly counsels, ever watering plentifully with 
Oh, to do and feel all 
this, and yet see him growing up to manhood 


her yearning tears! 


a depraved, seemingly God-forsaken youth, 
ever courting temptation, was it not fearfully, 
terribly disheartening ? 

Again, I beheld one of God’s watchmen stand- 
ing on the walls of Zion. The Word was in his 
hand, and he proclaimed with a loud voice many 
a terrible warning, many an earnest entreaty 
to the sons of men. Again, with tones of celes- 
tial music, he told of the love of the Father, 
and quoted precious promises, and told of his 
loving kindness and tender mercy; but, alas, 
invain! He gazed upon the field of the church. 
Behold, the rain descended, the gentle dews of 
Heavenly Grace were showered upon that field; 
the sunbeams of infinite love shone upon the 
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WEEPING SOWERS. 


stony surface, to quicken into life the precious 
seed he was ever sowing with a laborious hand. 
Yet, as he sought for grapes, behold thorns ; 
as he looked for figs, lo, there brambles grew 
in wild luxuriance. Nor was this all; another 
sower was busily scattering his seeds, and the 
tares which sprung up where he had passed 
gave abundant evidence of his malicious labor. 
And so I left the poor weeping sowér lamenting 
the barrenness of his field. 


Years rolled into eternity; and upon the 
bosom of the blue ocean rode a mighty ship. 
It was the midnight watch; and pacing the 
deck was a dark-browed man, upon whose stern 
visage was stamped, in characters too legible to 
be mistaken, the foul record of crime and de- 
pravity. Man had long since given the wicked 
sailor up, but a cloud of incense stood between 
him and justice. Vengeance delayed to strike 
him down, all enveloped as he was in a mother’s 
prayers. Now a voice from Sinai seemed to 
thunder in his shrinking ear, and every starry 
eye in the cerulean above appeared to his 
guilty soul to gaze upon him in awful reproof. 
He had that day learned that his mother had 
gone hence. The strong man bowed at this, 
while remorse, agony, and terror swept over 
his softened heart like the gushing stream over 
Horeb’s rock. Every pang that his reckless- 
ness had caused that blessed mother’s heart 
Then rose up 

Her fervent 


to feel now rent his own spirit. 
before him his sinful, wicked life. 
prayers, her weeping counsels, the seed sown 
in much sorrow began at last to germinate ; 
and when, at length, penitent for his rebellion 
against Jehovah, he found joy in believing, 
who could doubt that among the angels who 
rejoiced over that repentance was one glorified 
spirit whose harp, at the glad news, rang louder 
and sweeter than them all! 

I entered the house of Deity; and lo! ‘‘ the 
Lord was in his holy temple.’’ It was thronged 
with rejoicing converts and weeping sinners ; 
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POETRY. 


and he who had sown there weeping had dis- | But the widowed mother—her anxious nurse— 
Had no purse 
Swollen with gold that might bear her child 
To that lovely land where the air was mild. 


covered, as he was fainting with discourage- 
ment, a most abundant harvest. Oh, weeping 
sower, in whatsoever field, remember the pro- 
mise which does not fail: ‘‘ He that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall re- 


And the invalid longed through the tedious day 
To be away ; 

Or would sit and muse, like one ina dream, 

On distant sights by her fancy seen ; 


turn again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 


him.”’ i 
Or leant her head, with its wealth of hair 


And forehead fair, 
On her mother's breast, and beg her tell 
Of the palmy lands where the sick “ get well."’ 





EVER THINKING. 


THINKIN G, She could see how the leaves of russet and gold 
Looked shivering cold 
In the glittering frost, ‘neath the sad moonlight, 


When restless she rose to look out on the night; 


BY CARRIE CALDERWOOD. 


THINKING, ever thinking, 
Dreaming roves the mind, 

Drinking, ever drinking 
Floods that roll behind. 


And she said, ‘‘ Let me breathe in the land of flowers 
Ere the wintry hours 


" Quaffing f tt bl Hush the voice of the brook in the glen, 
nai rom the goblet . os 
s ‘cm s : Or freeze the breath of women and men 
That the past holds up, 
Bitterness or sweetness Tis winter, and the rivulets bound, 
From a golden cup. While the ground 
Thinki hinki Is covered heavily with the snow, 
hinking, ever thinking . 
- . : , . And skeleton trees wave to and fro 
Weary, weary brain ; 
Linking, ever linking Before the window, toward the west, 
Memory’s shattered chain. Where never a guest 
Stealing, ever stealing, Filleth that chair, for the pale, sweet face 
Stealing from the past, Hath long been gone from its nestling place. 
Sweet or bitter feeling, . talent 
eet . P She beareth no more the sick’ning load, 
, That for aye shall last. : 
’ Thank God! 


She hath travelled far without charity's purse, 
Through the loveliest climes of the universe 


Lonely in the twilight, 
"Mid day’s fickle crowd, 
Mind, thou 'rt ever thinking 

To the heart, aloud! 
Sometimes of the future, 
Dreaming what may be 
Darkly, darkly shrouded 
In its mystery. 


And she hath found unfailing health, 

And countless wealth, 
And wondrous knowledge, and sweet contest, 
In the distant land of her banishment 


Softly falls the twilight clear, 
Mother dear ; 
Cheerily let the wood-fire burn, 
She is most blest, and may not return 


Sealed those gilded pages 
To thy earnest gaze ; 
Let the living present 
Then direct thy ways. 
On its golden moments 
Stay the wandering thonght; 
Bid, with sunny gladness, 
All its hours be fraught 


STANZAS. 


BY HARRIET N HAVENS 


Lapy, I have watched thee long, 

Seen thy sadness, marked thy song, 
Heard thy softly whispered sigh, 

"Mid festive scenes when mirth was high, 


To the fleeting present 
Give thy earnest heed ; 

In the book before thee, 
Dreamer, pause and read 
Clasp the past’s great volume, 

Let the future be 
Yet enwrapped and shrouded 
In ite mystery. 


Marked thy music's mournful strain ; 


Lady, thou hast loved in vain! 


} Lady, I have known full well 
Burning thoughts thy bosom swell, 
By the glistening of thine eye, 
By thy heartfelt sympathy. 
Yes, thy earthly hopes are crossed ; 
Lady, thou hast loved and lost! 


THE INVALID’S JOURNEY. 


Gone is now thy childhood’s glee, 

BY MARY A. RICE . : 
Changed for e’er thy spirit free ; 

Hushed thy laughter's joyous tone, 


| Youth's bright dream fore’er hath flown 


A cHanar from easy-chair and bed, 
The doctor said, 





To the warm south-land, where soft airs blow, 
Would bring the rose to her cheek of snow 


What hath wrought this wondrous spell? 
Lady, thou hast loved too well! 
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THE ANGEL HAND. 
BY MARY L. LAWBOR. 
Yor may doubt me, but I dream not 
In my waking, sober senses, 
Iam haunted (nay, I call it blest) 
By a woman's snow white hand; 
So strange it seems, so wonderfal, 
That, while I write the wonder, 
My soul seems lifted upwards 
From the dross earth's thoughts demand 


I knew a young and lovely girl, 
With eyes of deep devotion, 
A gentle voice, a quiet smile, 
And step of gliding grace; 
Good, innocent, and holy 
As a seraph sphered in glory, 
With woman's truth and constancy 


Inshrined in her soul's face. 


I never hoped to love her, 

She floated far above me— 

Too noble, pure, and delicate 
To blend with common dust ; 

I only sought her side to hear 

The music of her breathing, 

Or words whose liquid melody 
Were eloquent and just. 


I dared not always gaze within 

Her face to read its meaning, 

And thus my eyes would slowly fall 
Upon her small, fair hand, 

Whose symmetry and graceful curves 

Pursued some mystic motion— 

Wrought magic forth from silk and bead, 
Or broidered snow white band. 

I touched not, even in cold respect, 

Those hands of fairy lightness, 

Their beauty was not that which tempts 
The clasp of mortal love ; 

They ever dropped the flower and gem, 

That other maidens covet, 

To lift their spotless purity 
In prayer to heaven above 

She died as die the beautiful, 

When wintry winds sweep o'er thein 

As spr.ng’s first tender blossoms ful 
"Neath chilling blast or rain; 

And there were tears and sacred prayers 

By priest and friends wept o’er her ; 

Her grave was closed—I only sighed 
And sought the world again 

Yet tell me not that sudden grief 

Distem pers thought and fancy, 

I searcely grieved as those would gneve 
Who lose a bird or flower ; 

I felt no wild regretting, 

No sad or bitter yearning, 

She came, and smiled, and passed uwa) 
The angel of an heur. 

Yet something from the earth had gone 

That once had gleamed upon me 

A clear, but ballowed brilliancy 
Of beauty, iife, and joy ; 

The sun appeared a shade more dim, 

The sky had lost its glory, 

But many a dream of fevered bliss 
Was mine without alloy. 


Yet when around the social board, 
Where wine, with short-lived madness, 
Threw flowers of wit and poetry 
Round many a careless jest, 
I breathed to gain a short applause 
Some word of evil mocking, 
Upon my lips a soft white hand 
Full suddenly was pressed. 


You start; ah! well that little hand 

Is leading me to Heaven; 

*Tis hope, and truth, and earnestnexs 
For all that’s pure and best; 

It guides my pen, it guides my steps, 

It gives my life a meaning, 

And draws each portion of unrest 
With dove wings from my breast. 


Fair maidens, in whose purity 

The heart in trust reposes, 

Are your fair hands so over rich 
In goodness, faith, and love, 

That after life has ceased for you 

Its holiest, highest mission, 

Your hands, when they are angel hand«, 
Will be our guides above? 


OUT IN THE MEADOW. 
BY 8. F. B. 
Tne grasses are blowing in waves to-day, 
Where so lately the coldest of snow-wreaths lay, 
And the buttercup tosses its golden bloom 
Forgetful of sighing, and grief, and gloom, 
Out in the meadow 


To the clovery slopes the bees have come, 
And they 're working now with a lazy hum 
They flit from blossom to blossom all day, 
And carry the sweets to their homes away, 
Out in the meadow 


I can see the birds in their whirling flight, 
As tifey dip and tura to the warming light, 
Aud I hear them sing as if winter rain 
And winter himself would not come again, 
Out in the meadow 


The feathery plumes of the willow tree 

Are tossed by the south wind wide and free, 

And down where the sunbeams play bo-peep, 

They ‘re rocking ‘* Robert of Lincoln” to sleep, 
Out in the meadow 


And as I gaze from my lonely room, 

And see the roses a blaze of bloom, 

I think of that sammer long gone by 

When they heapeu my Mary’s grave so high, 
Out in the meadow 


And the bitter tears to my eyes will start, 
And I feel a throbbing at my heart 
As I watch that gleam of her head-stone white 
A-shining athwart the mellow light, 
Out in the meadow 


And I only ask that when I die— 
When this weary heart has ceased to sigh— 
They will lay me down by Mary’s side 
Where the willow boughs are blowing wide, 
Out in the meadow, 
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SHADOWS OF BEAMS. 
BY CHARLOTTE A. 8TUART. 


UNNUMBERED stars are burning on the azure arch to-night, 

The queenly moon throws over all a veil of light; 

And all the sparkling fields of snow and far-off mountains 
seem 

Enveloped in such misty folds as hang about a dream. 


And far away into the past my memory wanders back, 

And moonbeams linger on the flowers along its winding 
track ; 

And many a scene of light and shade alternately appears, 

Woven with changing hue, into those swiftly gliding years. 


For, like a rainbow, many a joy gleamed brightly o’er my 
head, 

And many a gilded ray of hope upon my path was shed ; 

And siren songs were in my ears, and music-tones 80 sweet, 

It almost seemed an angel's hand the silver chords did beat. 


I saw the blue sky and the clouds reflected in the stream ; 

At eve, I saw a myriad stars on its fair bosom gleam, 

And dreamed the hearts of those I loved reflected back my 
own ; 

Harmonious, when their chords were touched, each gave 
the same glad tone. 


Lingering about the tulip’s cup I saw the butterfly, 

While many a modest little flower stood, quite neglected, 
by; 

I knew not then, but since have learned, the world | 
deemed so wise 

Takes pattern from such senseless things as painted butter - 
flies. 

Full many a pearly shell I saw the waves fling on the shore, 

To glitter, and in ocean caves be darkly hid no more ; 

But soon the swelling tide had swept those shining shells 
away, 

And bare and desolate the beach where so much beauty lay. 


Just so I’ve seen the things we prize take wings aud fly 
away— 

The glittering wealth so coveted, the friends of yesterday — 

And loved ones change, aud health depart, and beauty’s 
beaming eye 

Lose all its rays of joyousness, the glad heart learn to sigh. 


Ah, life is like an Aprilday! It hath its smiles and tears, 

And many a bright and cheering ray amidst its gloom ap- 
pears ; 

Yet who, without the light of hope, its labyrinths would 
roam, 

Or bear to think so bleak a world would always be his 
home? 


TO MY MUTE FRIEND, MARIANNA. 


Woutp I could give to thee, fair girl, the gift 

Of speech—could open thine imprisoned ear, 

And bid thee hear the hum of busy life, 

Each sound that fills the air—the song-bird’s note, 
The loud halloo, the rattling wheels, the chime 
Of bells, or the swift engine's startling scream, 
Or, on a summer's night, the droning whirr 

Of insects on the wing, the cricket's chirp, 

Or katydid responding to its mate! 


Why is it thou art mute? why is it words, 
Those symbols of the thought, which meet the ear, 
VOL. LV1I1.—30 








Whicb, in the clash of argument, are foils, 

And weapons too, of the mind’s battle-ground— 
Why is it they are thus to thee refused ? 

How many a babbler, with little heart 

Or thought, disturbs the patient air with brawling, 
While thou, with heart as pure as ocean's pearl, 
Hath yet no voice to tell its hidden wealth ! 

Oh, must thy soul forever thus be caged ? 

Oh, must it ever be, that, like a bird 
Full-fledged for flight, it still must sit and fold 
Its eager wing, and, drooping, dwell confused ? 


Thy soul shall free itself, and spread its wings, 

And soar in heavenly air; in sweetest tones 

Praise shall resound, and heaven's high arches ring 
With music from a soul which never knew 

The stain of words. Thy heart shall overtiow, 

Aud thought shall plume and dress itself with speech. 


TO SORROW. 
BY WILLIR BE. PABOR. 


Come softly, Sorrow! for the heart 
Is tender, with its wounds of old; 
For who, of failing human mould 

Can find at once the healer’s art? 


The earlier echoes have not died 
From out the chamber of the soul ; 
They still in solemn grandeur roll 

Above affection’s ebbing tide. 


Come softly, then, if come you must ; 
Deal kindly, if you can be kind ; 
Be gentle. as our hands you bind, 

For we lie lowly in the dust. 


The leaves are falling over graves 
Made sacred by the sleep of those 
Who loved us till life’s latest close ; 

And for such love the spirit craves. 


And when your mission is to take 
Such treasure from us, then we say, 
The sad regrets that mark the day 
Oa which love’s chain once more did break 


Then softly come and soon depart, 
O Sorrow! for your very breath 
Hath in it all the damp of death, 

And is as fatal to the heart. 


MARY MAGDALENE. 
BY CHARLES STEWART. 


Movrsrct and calm, as rainbow glories prove 
The parting storm, her full eyes, wet with woe, 
Are raised above. Hands clasped, lips pale, and lo! 
Heedless of every gaze, with tender love 
And flowing hair, His blood-besprinkled feet 
She dried. Seeking nor praises, nor reward, 
But filled with love and pity, meek and meet, 
She thus went forth, and, armed, as with a sword, 
Thenceforth, nor time nor care could e’er efface 
Christ's tender ruth ; and through all worldly seorn, 
To her He had a glory and a grace, 
Which made her humbly love and meekly mourn, 
Till by His faithful care she reached the place 
Where His redeemed above all grief are borne. 
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ON HEARING IT SAID, WHEN INFANTS 
SMILE ANGELS WHISPER TO THEM. 
BY ALICIA HN. BENSON. 


Basy, they say that holy smile 
That round thy lip is playing, 
An angel's whisper is—the while 

Thy soul to heaven is straying 


Sweet fancy, if it fancy be, 
That seraphs’ golden pinion 
Should float so nigh to shelter thee 
With peace for thy dominion. 


What sweetest converse is the charn 
The heavenly one is telling? 

What spell to shield from pain and harm, 
With joy in thee indwelling ? 


Ambrosial sweetness fills the air ; 
Like violets thy breathing ; 
Angelic raptures nestle there, 
Thy mouth in radiance wreathing 


It must be so; yet what the theme 
The visitant has uttered ? 

Ambition, glory? no; their dream 
Would stain the wing that fluttered. 


And love and hope, alas, poor boy ! 
When all their light beams gladness, 

Then comes the night of darkest gloom 
And shrouds their gleam in sadness. 


Tho past the angel dare not touach— 
A tissue wove of sorrow— 

A sealed page for babes like thee, 
Whose meteor is the morrow! 


The present, little bright eyed one, 
Is all the seraph numbers, 

With innocence around thy throne, 
And heaven near thy slumbers. 


LINES. 
(On the Recovery of my Infant Son from Sickness.) 
BY J. A. TURNER. 
Fatmer in heaven, if one so low 
May speak thy sacred name, 
While gushing thanks my heart o’erflow, 
Let me thy praise proclaim. 


When late my darling fevered lay 
"Neath death's impending arm, 

Thou turn’d'st his thirsty shaft away, 
And saved my child from harm. 


O God! could words my thoughts express, 
What burning words would rise, 

How all my thanks would I confess, 
And fill the boundless skies! 


But words are vain, and vain the song 
Which grateful numbers raise, 

Yet pulsing heart-throbs still prolong 
With every beat thy praise. 


And thou dost know a parent's heart, 
For oh, thy hand divine 
Did form it in its every part, 
And frame it after thine. | 


Enigmas. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
MARCH NUMBER. 
7. A Riddle or Enigma. 
ANSWBE TO RIDDLE IN MARCH NUMBER. 
Coals, 
ANSWER TO HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA IN 
MARCH NUMBER. 
Grace Darling. 


6. Sauce-pan 


CHARADES. 
8. 
LAZILY sailing, with indolent wing, 
But « vigilant watch from his glittering eye— 
Suddenly—down where the young corn-blades spring— 
Swoopeth my first from the shadowless sky |! 


Earliest welcome to earliest dawn, 
Clearly and shrill, with a wakening note, 
Chanticleer—cleaving the ether of morn— 
Trilleth my fret from his tremulous throat! 


Lying in wait in a mantle of mist, 
Out where the harbor drinks from the sea's lips, 
Under the foam the last breaker has kissed, 
Lurketh my second to grapple the ships ! 


Hardened or penitent, craven or strong— 
With eyes of defiance, or terror, or gloom— 

Spoiler, or slayer, or worker of wrong 
Waiteth, before my dread second, his doom ! 


Into the sands of the tropical stream, 
Into the rocks of the region of snows, 

Man, in his thirst for the metals that gleam, 
Plangeth my whole with lust’s feverish blows! 


ENIGMAS. 


9. 
Tue timid hare, the vanquished foe, 
Well my persecution know ; 
While the man of ennui 
Feels relief and joy in me. 


a 


RIDDLE. 


A CHILD sees me with infant joy, 

And views me only as a toy ; 

But youth and man own me with pride, 
And take me as a faithful guide. 


A PUZZLE. 


I AM composed of twenty-eight letters. 

My 10, 28, 15, 9, 6, 5, make a pleasant beverage. 

My 1, 25, 14, 8, is very usefal at night. 

My 20, 19, 15, 7, 13, 27, 14, is something of which many 
persons are very fond. 

My 8, 17, 6, is useful in writing. 

My 23, 10, 2, 3, 18, forms the chief part of many kinds of 
food. 

My 7, 26, 13, 25, 15, 7, 24, 4, 25, is my name. 

My 22, 24, 21, 14, is a preposition. 

My 16, 13, 11, 15, 21, 26, 4, 27, 5, is an art to assist the 
memory. 

My tohole is the name of & person of much note in a cer- 
tain part of Europe. 
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Fig. 1. 


Ban Bees” 
Sy ROW ‘he SF 
Ge. 52o pay 
agat 


Fig. 1.—Fichu, or cape for evening-dress ; the 
foundation is net; the three flounces of any 
broad lace, the handsomer the better of course ; 
the lappets, net, edged with lace ; bow of pale 
blue, green, violet, or peach blossom ribbon. 
It is intended for any low corsage, silk, barage, 
or tissue, and will be found easy of manufao- 
ture, and very convenient, as the season ad- 
vances. 


Fig. 2.—Chemisette for a low corsage. This 


Fig. 2. 





is especially pretty for a young person, from its 
simplicity and picturesque effect. The founda- 








| 






tion or body, is of dotted muslin; the puffs of 
clear Swiss or French mull, and the insertion 
embroidered in an open pattern of the same. 
Needle-work points about the throat. For even- 
ing-dress it may be made of net, Valenciennes 
insertion, and thulle, with narrow satin ribbon 
drawn through the spaces of the inserting. 
Fig. 3.—Dress cap for a matron, of thulle, 
blonde, and peach blossom satin ribbon. 





Fig. 4.—Simple headdress for a young lady ; 
loops of groseille, or cerise-colored velvet, with 
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Fig. 4. 








Figs. 7 and 8.—Plain undersleeves for street 
or dinner dress. Both are composed of net and 


Fig. 7. 





a fall of rich, black lace; bow of velvet rib- 
bon. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Simple undersleeves for home 
wear, closed at the wrist. Fig. 5. Plain Swiss 





Pig. 5. 








Valenciennes lace. In Fig. 7, the cuff is deep, 


| and disposed in wings or points interlapping. 


} 


| Fig. 8. 











muslin, with a narrow ribbon drawn through 
the wristband. Fig. 6. Dotted muslin, with 
puffs, and a ribbon drawn through. 


Fig. 8 is mtended for a sleeve close at the wrist, 
the cuff turning over. 


| 





PATTERN FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 
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FLUTED EMBROIDERY. 


[From a design furnished by R. K. Srswaat, 8. E. corner of Chestnut and Eighth streets, Philadelphia. } 


G4 
LAs HY 
A ee q .. 


{ 


Ay entirely new and beautiful style of needle- 
work, performed by a peculiar method of sewing 
orné wool over cord upon prepared canvas, 
producing the same elegant design, as shown 
in the drawing, on both sides of the fabric, 
which is inimitable by any other mode of 
working. It was first introduced to the public 
by Godey. 

30* 








The orné wool is knotted at equal lengths ; 
each length must be untied and worked up into 
one row. The canvas is divided into four 
spaces by colored threads, which serve as guides 
in working. About twenty rows are done, as 
aspecimen of the work, which can be followed 
with perfect ease and accuracy until the piece 
is completed. 
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Instructions.—With a suitable needle finish 
the row left undone, then turn over the canvas, 
and fix a cord as shown on the finished part; 
thread another length of orné wool, and find 
the middle of it by laying the ground-color 
ends together. Begin in the centre of the can- 
vas with the middle of the wool, and work 
regularly to the right, until the colored threads 
are reached ; then measure if a fourth part of 
the wool is left by stretching over the thread 
to the opposite edge of the canvas, as shown by 
the position of the thread in the unfinished 
row, and, if necessary, tighten or slacken the 
preceding stitches, and work tothe end. Thread 
the remaining half length of wool, and work it 
up inasimilar manner. Again turn over the 
canvas, fix a cord, and work each successive 
row as above directed, taking care that all the 
pink ends of the threads are at the same edge. 
The piece may be made larger by sewing a 
border of Berlin wool to it. 


LAPPET FOR THE HAiR, IN BEADS AND 
BUGLES. 
(See engraving, page 298.) 

Ir is quite certain that a lady’s head should 
not be too elaborately ornamented ; but there 
are now many graceful and becoming orna- 
ments which add very much to the finish of a 
dress. Among these, perhaps, the prettiest is 
the lappet falling from the back of the hair. 
We have given a design for one which has a 
very pretty effect, and which any lady can exe- 





cute with perfect ease. It is composed of either 
black or white net, and the pattern is formed 
of white bugles and pearl beads. The small 
border within a rather wide hem is entirely 
worked in small bugles, as well as the branches. 
Two sizes of the pearl beads are required, as 
will be seen in our illustration. It may be ar- 
ranged to look equally well for mourning, by 
substituting black bugles and black beads for 
the white. Two of these lappets, gathered in 
at the top with a bow of velvet and a simple 
white or red rose, with a few green leaves, 
forms a very elegant headdress for evening 
wear for ball or concert. 





TOILET-TABLE DRAPERY. 
(See engraving, page 299.) 


Tus fashion of an elegant toilet-table is one 
that never appears to decline, and therefore we 
have supplied a design for the drapery, which 
we hope will be acceptable to our subscribers. 

To commence. The loops of one vandyke 
must first be counted in our design, and multi- 
plied by its own number, so as to form a suffi- 
cient length for the table which is to be thus 
draped. Net the length thus determined until 
the proper depth has been attained; then di- 
viding it into the numbers which form the van- 
dyke, net each portion backwards and forwards, 
diminishing every row until there is only one 
loop left. Use crochet cotton, No. 12. The 
darning must be done in No. 10 knitting cotton. 





BORDER IN 


EMBROIDERY. 
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THE RAPHAEL DRESS. 
(See Diagram, page 364.) 





Tus skirt is double, the upper part being | muslin, having a pink silk lining, which dis- 
looped up at regular intervals with pliss¢, pass- | plays the design of the lace or embroidery to 
ing from under the hem of the upper skirt to | great advantage, and contrasts well with the 
the waist. With this dress is worn an under | dress, which may be of lighter or darker silk, 
body of fullings and insertion, either of lace or | according to taste. 
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LITTLE BOY’S JACKET AND 
PANTALOONS. 


A press for a little boy when first 
leaving off frocks. The belt where 
the pants are attached is underneath, 
about two inches from the bottom of 
the jacket, and fastened to it. Made 
of any material, but not the same in 


both. 





CHILD’S FLANNEL SKIRT. 


FOR A 
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THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 


Elastic.—There are some plaits which, from 
the peculiarity of their construction, will not 
bear to be strained, or, rather, have not sufii- 
cient elasticity in them to enable them to regain 
their original form after being stretched. To 
remedy this defect, a piece of some elastic 
material is usually passed through the piece of 
work, after the mould has been withdrawn, 
and is fixed at each end of it. This material 
may be of any kind, provided it possess the 
necessary quality of elasticity ; it is commonly 
either made of fine brass wire twisted spirally 
round a wire, and is known as wire elastic, or 
it is made of India-rubber, with or without a 
eoating of silk; the former, called silk elastic, 
may be had either round or flat, and of any 
size and degree of elasticity. 

When the plait is of a close texture, it 
matters little what sort of elastic is put into 
it; but if the plait has holes in it, it will not 
do to use wire or plain India-rubber elastic, 
either of which would present an unsightly 
appearance. Silk elastic must, in this case, be 
employed, and care be taken that the silk is, 
as nearly as possible, of the color of the hair. 

Objection is sometimes made to the use of 
any form of India-rubber, because, after a time, 
it causes the gold with which the hair-work is 
mounted to turn black. As this effect is not 
often produced before the hair-work is also 
much worn, the objection does not appear to 
us to merit much consideration. If, however, 
any fears should be entertained of this being 
the case, and the plait will not admit of wire 
elastic being used as it is, a small piece of hair- 
work must be made of some close plait, just 
large enough to cover the wire elastic, which 
will then have an ornamental instead of an 
unsightly effect. Indeed, if it were not for the 
extra trouble which it entails, we should say 
that, whenever elastic is used, it should always 
be covered with hair. 

Elastic is often made by the hairworker out 
of the hair upon which he is engaged, by 
making eight strands of twenty hairs, and 
working No. 2 plait on a No. 22 or 23 mould. 
Before boiling the work, he compresses it into 
the shortest possible length, by slipping it 
along the mould, and fastens it in this short- 
ened condition, so that it may remain so while 
it is being boiled. On removing the mould, 
after the work is dry, it will be found to pos- 
sess a great deal of elasticity, and it has a very 
neat appearance. 


| 
| 





| 
| 


General Directions.—Patience, neatness, and 
a systematic method of proceeding are indis- 
pensable. Hair-plaiting is easy, but cannot be 
done without care and attention. It is especially 
desirable to keep a note or register of the number 
of strands and hairs and the size of the mould 
of every piece of work done. 

In working a plait, that is, in shifting the 
strands into their fresh places, the bobbins 
must not be handled, nor must the strands be 
allowed to fall with a jerk upon the table. The 
strands are to be worked with the tips of the 
fingers, across which the bobbins will strain the 
strands with sufficient weight to allow of their 
being easily moved. The strain which is put 
upon each strand by the weight of the bobbin 
should not be relaxed from the beginning to the 
end of the work, or the evenness of the work 
will be affected. If the bobbins are handled, 
this relaxation will most likely occur, or else 
some extra strain will be put upon the strand 
by its being pulled; both are equally cbjection- 
able. 


No. 1.—RoUND CHAIN PLAIT. 


A and B change places to the left; C and D 
change places to the right. 





Let the four strands be arranged on the table 
as shown inthe diagram. Care must be taken, 
during the work, to keep each strand in a 
straight line with the opposite one, and to 
keep each pair of opposite strands at right 
angles with the other pair. 

As an easy way of recollecting how to work 
the plait, remember, in each case, to take the 
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Jirst-mentioned strand in the hand alluded to, A 
with the left hand, and C with the right hand ; 
and then, knowing that opposite strands are to 
change places, you cannot go wrong. 

We now give a detailed explanation of the 
manner in which this plait is worked :— 

Take the strand B in the right hand, and at 
the same time take the strand A in the left 
hand, and make them change places, moving 
B round over D to the place which A has just 





left, and A round over C to the place left vacant 
by B. 

Next, take C in the right hand and D in the 
left, and make them change places, moving C 
round over A to the place which D has just 
left, and D round over B to the place left 
vacant by C. 

Proceed thus with each of the opposite pairs 
of strands alternately, until the hair on one or 
more of them is used up. 





FIRE-BOARD OF PAPER FLOWERS. 








ml Phe 
ALA? Dam 
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in the warm summer days, the open fireplace 
is an unsightly object, and pretty devices to 
hide it are very acceptable to the careful house- 
keeper. We offer to our readers one that is 
pretty, new, and easily made. 

Take a piece of board that fits exactly into 
the space. Tack over it with small tacks a 
cover of green baize, stretching it tightly and 
smoothly over it. Make out of stiff, green 
paper a number of leaves, dahlia, rose, tulip, 
lily, ete., making them very large, and enough 
of them to cover entirely the green baize. Baste 
these leaves down at the stem, curl them at the 
edges with the scissors, and gum them down on 
the baize. Do not sew them anywhere except 
at the stem. Now make large paper-flowers, or, 
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if you have them, take artificial flowers, and 
smooth themover. Place the flowers among the 
leaves, either following our pattern, or using 
your own taste in the arrangement. Five large 
roses should be placed at the corners and in the 
centre. Sew the flowers at the stem; but if 
you wish to fasten the flowers themselves down, 
use dissolved guin-Arabic. 





FOR A SHIRT BOSOM. 
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ANTI-MACASSAR FOR AN EASY CHAIR, IN CROCHET. 


Material.—Crochet cotton, No. 8. 

Tuese anti-macassars should be made ex- 
actly to fit the upper part of an easy chair. 
They ought to be double; the edges of the oval 
part being united, so that they slip over the 
top, falling down behind and before. The back 
need not be so deep as the front; and, indeed, 
any simple pattern will do for it, it being use- 
ful only in keeping the real anti-macassar in 
its place. 

In working, ascertain whether the number of 
squares we give will suffice; if not, you can 
add any you may require, only being careful 
that the design be in the centre. 

A simple border, in single crochet, with the 
design in beads, makes a pretty finish to this 
sort of anti-macassar, and also makes it hang 
well on the chair. It must be worked on the 








wrong side of the upper part, that the beads 
may be on the right. 

When the bead border is finished, do a row 
of open square crochet along the bottom, and 
knit in a deep and handsome fringe of the same 


cotton as is used for the other part. 





FILLING FOR WHEELS. 
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THE ALHAMBRAN. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropiz, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vouat, from actual articies 
of costume. } 
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Tre Athambran presents the »ppenrance of a close fitting pardessus, with sleeves. Such is, however, not the case, as 
the appurent sleeves are formed by the garment being drawn to the figure by an inside band. The muterial isa rich, 
plack taffeta. This has a bertha trimming and deep flounce or border of net, which, ornamented by tasteful passemen- 
teries, and bordered by a fall of fringe. add greatly to the effect of this elegant production. The scalloped points—three at 
the back, and three at the shoulders of the bertha, al! of which are adorned with tassele—is a novel feature in this gar- 
ment. For a lady-like pardessus, w? bave seldom seen one that gratified as more than thi« beautiful garment. 
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NEW STYLE OF MANTILLA. 


From the extensive establishment of Messrs. T. W. Evans & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia.) 





We paid, a few days since, a visit to the ex- 
tensive establishment of T. W. Evans & Co., 
Nos. 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, one of the 
largest and best conducted drygoods stores we 
have ever seen. Everything that a lady’s 

VoL. Lv11.—31 


heart could desire in the shape of dress was 
scattered around us in profusion. We went 
‘“‘up stairs and down stairs,’’ and exquisite 
fabrics met our eyes at every step. 

Mr. Evans has just opened a full and com- 
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plete assortment of all the newest materials for 
dresses that will be in demand for the coming 
season, from the richest silks to fabrics whose 
texture seemed suitable for Queen Titania to 
take an airing in. 

Their travelling-dress goods are of the new- 
est style and materials, and manufactured ex- 
pressly for their sales in English, German, and 
French markets. One was shown us of a Pongee 
silk, of a delicate corn-color, to be trimmed with 
black velvet, and which will make a unique 
and elegant dress for a fair traveller. There‘is 
every variety in their stock, both in color and 
material. 

From travelling-dresses we turned to the 
counter where were displayed a new style of 
goods, the Barége Anglais, Argentines, and 
Battiste de Laine. The goods vary from a thick- 
ness suitable to spring wear to a gauzy texture 
which will be refreshing on warm, oppressive 
July and August days. The Barége Anglaise 
possesses an advantage over the old barge 
goods, in having a silk cord interwoven, which 
gives it a certain stiffness, and prevents its 
clinging in the close, warm folds so objection- 
able in the common barége. 

The stock of silks is very large, and com- 
prising every variety to suit the most fastidious 
taste—rich ones, and from those to the lighter 
and more delicate kinds, for the warmer months, 

The Organdies and lawns are of the most ex- 
quisite patterns ; some of them, as a lady friend 
of ours declared, looked ‘‘ good enough to eat.”’ 

All dress-goods, whether by the yard or in 
tobes & double Jupe, or Robes 4 deux Volants, 
will be found in their assortment. The only 
difficulty the fair purchasers will complain of 
will be how to choose, amid so great a variety. 

We were also shown a variety of beautiful 
shawls, laces, and embroideries ; in fact, there 
is nothing, from the glove and collar to the 
cloak or shawl, that cannot be found there, in 
the newest and most tasteful style. 

We saw one garment, a lace cloak, with a 
bertha of the same, that, for beauty and novelty, 
cannot be exceeded. It was of fine black lace, 
of the most exquisite pattern, and of a remark- 
ably graceful shape. 

We give, this month, two engravings of cloaks 
for the coming spring, chosen from Mr. Evans’s 
extensive assortment of this class of goods. 
There is a back and front view of one, and one 
engraving of the other. 

The one given on pages 292, 293, is a Bour- 
nose, of heavy Velours d’Ottoman, with a hood 
ornamented with two very elegant crochet tas- 
sels. The trimming consists of two rows of 





box plaits reversed, and trimmed with narrow 
velvet fringe. Between the rows of box plaiting 
is a handsome trimming of Ruban de Velours a 
Jardiniere, a new and very elegant trimming, 
which adds to the richness of the garment, and 
gives it a most striking finish. The hood is 
also trimmed in the same manner, and is of a 
new and tasteful shape. The whole garment 
is then trimmed with a heavy plain fringe, 
seven inches deep, forming one of the most 
beautiful and recherché styles that will be pre- 
sented this season. 

The one we give on page 361 is a full sized 
mantilla of rich black taffeta, shaped slightly 
to the form, and trimmed with a new and ele- 
gant style of fluted velvet, in rows, around the 
skirt and top of mantle, forming at the top a 
bertha, and the lower rows being connected 
by a passementerie; the bertha and _ skir? 
trimmed with a heavy fringe. This is one of 
the newest and most distingué garments that 
will be seen in the coming season. Their whoie 
assortment of mantillas and spring cloaks is 
large and varied, 

We have not space to dwell upon each variety 
of this immense stock ; but we can safely assert 
that a lady will find every variety of goods 
from a twenty-five cent travelling-dress to the 
most costly and rare fabrics, and she may rely 
upon their superior quality. In fact, it is their 
speciality to supply the wants of the fair sex, 
and they take pains to doit in the most finished 
and complete manner. 





CROCHET EDGING. 
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RURAL COTTAGE. 


[Prepared expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hoss, Architect, Philadelphia.] 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


Arounp the cities of this country there are 
very many spots of great rural beauty, and 
many persons who are detained in the bustle 
of the town during the day delight in selecting 
such spots for their residences, in order that 
they may recreate themselves and enjoy the 
quiet and repose of the country, after the tur- 
moil of business is ended. But even the most 
beautiful site would be spoiled to the eye of 
taste, if a building was erected on it not in 
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accordance with the natural features which 
surround it. It has therefore been our aim, ia 
this design, to present a house of such an exte- 
rior as will harmonize with almost any scene, 
and with such an interior as to provide most 
fully for the wants of the family, while, at the 
same time, the cost is not so great as to put it 
beyond the reach of persons who are possessed 
of but moderate means. 

The main entrance is placed under a large 
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porch, or small veranda, and opens into an 
entry, which runs directly through the house, 
thus giving a thorough draft whenever desired. 
To the left of the main door is the living-room, 
and behind this, but communicating with it, is 
the kitchen, which is, as it should be, extremely 
well lighted and ventilated. To the right of the 
front door is the parlor, which we suppose would 
be the constant sitting-room of the family when 
not engaged in household duties requiring their 
presence elsewhere. A bay window is added 
to the parlor, producing, as it always does, a 
very pleasing effect. A window down to the 
floor opens on a long veranda at the back of 
the house. 

The second story has also the entry running 
across the dwelling and three chambers, the 
Jargest of which might, if necessity required 





it, be divided into two bedrooms, of sraall, but 
sufficient, size. The main feature of this floor 
is the balcony over the front porch, access to 
which is given by a long window at the end of 
the entry. Closets have been provided, and 
arrangements made for a fire in every room, 
whenever required. 

The finish is intended to be very plain, but, 
at the same time, solid. No flimsy finery ean 
be used without destroying the simplicity and 
home beauty of the design. The building has 
been represented as if constructed of wood, and 
covered with vertical boarding and battened ; 
but if the taste or the circumstances of the 
builder led him to prefer either stone or brick, 
no harm would be done to the plan, but the 
effect attained would be equally good in either 
case. Estimated cost $1200. 





DIAGRAM OF THE RAPHAEL DRESS. 


(See engraving, page 355.) 
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Receipts, &e. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF ROASTING. 


Gravy is always made after the meat is taken up, except 
when what is called “ made gravy” is intended to be used, 
as for game and poultry, in which there is no osmazome 
pressed out in the roasting, and consequently nothing to 
make it of in the dripping-pan. With mutton, beef, and 
butcher’s meat generally, after the meat is taken up, so as 
to liberate the dripping-pan, the fat in that vessel is poured 
off, and then a small quantity of boiling water is put into 
it, and thoroughly washed over its surface by moving it 
hurizontally with a little dexterity, leaving it in while the 
spit, skewers, &c., are being removed, after which the 
water, now become gravy, is poured into the dish contain- 
ing the meat, and is often of very excellent quality, de- 
pending greatly upon the manipulations of the cook and 
the age of the meat. 

Basting is the most important of all the requisities for 
roasting, and it is for want of its being properly done that 
roast joints are so constantly spoiled. In fat meats, such 
as beef, mutton, or pork, their own dripping, after it has 
run into the well of the pan, is the best thing for the pur- 
pose; but in poultry, veal, and game, there is nothing 
coming out which will serve, and they must be basted 
either with plain butter (good salt or potted), mutton or 
beef dripping, water and salt, milk, melted butter, or some- 
times with cider, ale, or wine. 

Dredging is another item connected with roasting, and 
requires a tin box with a perforated lid, called a dredger. 
This usually helds wheat flour, but for some joints, &c., 
this is mixed with grated bread, or dried herbs, or grated 
lemon or orange-peel. The dredger is shaken over the 
roast at short intervals, so that its contents remain on the 
surface, and form, with the fat oozing out, a kind of cout- 
ing, which is sometimes intentienally made very thick, as 
for hare; but these coatings are not so common, or fashion- 
able either, as they formerly were, when every kind of roast 
was sent to table covered with athick brown crust, whereas 
now a pale brown is the usual color, clear of all flour. 

Paper is often wrapped or skewered over the fat, to pre- 
vent its wasting away, as in the inside of the sirloin of 
beef, or on both sides of the haunch of mutton or venison. 
For these last, also, a paste is often made of flour and water, 
and applied about half an inch thick, when the joint is 
first put down. Whether the paper or paste is used, it is 
only suffered to remain on until within half an hour of 
the finishing, when it is removed, and the surface allowed 
to assume a delicate light brown, without any great loss 
of substance. In this is the great art of roasting to per- 
fection, according to the fashion of the present day. 

Daraits or Roastine.—The following directions embrace 
the exceptional and peculiar modes of dressing each kind 
of roast. It will be understood that the general principles 
heretofore described apply here; but that, superadded to 
them, are also some other points, which differ in each, more 
or less, and require attention to give to each dish its char- 
acteristic appearance and flavor. 

Roast beef being generally thick in substance, and the 
joint of large size, the fire must be made of plenty of coals. 
The sirloin requires the fat to be papered on the inside, as 
well as that on the ribs. Constant basting is necessary, at 
first with strong salt and water, and afterwards with its 
own dripping. Gravy may always be made for beef ac- 
cording to the plan given above. Time for roasting, a 
quarter of an hour por pound, 
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Mutton, except the haunch, is not of sufficient size to re- 
quire quite so large a fire as beef; still, it cannot be roasted 
without a brisk and full fire. It should be papered wherever 
there is fat to be saved for eating, as in the inside and out- 
side of the haunch or the loin: but necks and shoulders 
are none the better for this care. For ordinary purposes, 
the gravy made as above is sufficient; but for haunches, 
and sometimes for legs and saddles, a wine gravy is made, 
and served with currant-jelly ; with shoulders, some prefer 
onion-sauce. Mutton is not improved by basting with water 
and salt, but should be well basted in its own fat; and to- 
wards the last plentifully dredged with flour. The time 
required is, on the average, as for beef, viz., one-quarter or 
an hour per pound; but, whatever the weight, the time 
for long and thin joints, like necks and loins, will be 
nearly the same, Legs or saddles of ten pounds will take 
two anda half hours. The shoulder, being more fat, will 
take a quarter of an hour less than the usual allowance, 
say, for nine pounds, two hours. The loin and neck, also, 
will require rather less than that calculation. 

Venison and lamb take about the same time as for mutton. 
The sauce for venison is made as for mutton ; and for lamb, 
it is always mint-sauce. 

Veal, in order to look and eat well, should be thoroughly 
done at a strong fire, and browned very evenly, with a cer- 
tain amount of coating caused by the dredging with flour, 
or with flour and bread-crumb mixed. It must be con- 
stantly basted with lard, dripping, or butter, as its own 
fat is not sufficient for the purpose. It is usual to stuff the 
fillet with forcemeat, either filling with it the place where 
the bone was taken out, or else the flap where the fat lies, 
or by many it is preferred in both situations. For gravy, 
either make it from the dripping-pan, or else use any gravy 
at hand made from other sources, and mix with melted 
butter. It is served with slices of lemon. The time for 
roasting is as follows: A fillet, stuffed, weighing nine 
pounds, two hours and a half; a shoulder, of eight pounds, 
an hour and three-quarters; a breast, of six pounds, one 
hour and a quarter; loin, an hour and a quarter to two 
hours, according to size; and for these joints, when either 
larger or smaller, add or subtract a quarter of an hour per 
pound. 


HOW THEY DINE IN PARIS. 
(Concluded. ) 


In the following cut (Fig. 3), there are four side dishes: 
No. 1 is the roast meat; 2 is poultry, or any other game, 


Fig. 3. 











roasted ; 3 is a lobster salad; 4, vegetables in season; 5, 
artichokes fried, er a jelly, or some dish dressed with 
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cream; 6 is salad; 7, the castor. If there are sixteen or 
more persons, there should be two kinds of roast meat, at 
the end of the dormant, as represented in Fig. 4. Nos. 1 


and 2 are the roast meats—one should be beef, mutton, or 
veal; No. 2 may be game or baked fish—3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 
8 are side dishes ; 9 is salad, and the castor stands opposite. 











The third course consists of dainty sweets and delicate 
wines, with frait in season. Remove from the table the 
dishes, plates, silver knives, and salad ; leave the pitchers 
of water, clean wineglasses, and tumblers. Brush the 
crambs up, with a cruamb-brush, into a waiter, and set on 
«mall plates and saucers, smaller knives and forks than 
those used at dinner, and dessert-«poons—a plate, saucer, 
knife, fork, and spoon before each person. A table for 
eight or twelve persons is set as shown in Fig. 5. No. 1 is 


Fig. 5. 








the largest dish—a pie, Chantilly cheese, or pudding; at 
each end (2) are glass dishes of preserved fruits—all should 





be richly trimmed with flowers, and repetitions ahould be 
avoided ; 3 are fresh fruit or nuts; 4are frozen creams and 
pastry ; 5 are stewed fruits or brandied fruits; 6 are little 
sweetcakes, candies, or crackers. The table for sixteen, 
with a dormant, is served on the same principle. Nos. 1 
and 2 (Fig. 6), the largest dishes, and the others in the 
order we have given. The cheese is served first, then the 
crackers, then the pastry, and the preserved fruits last. If 
the puddings, pastry, or biscuits are hot, have hot plates 
piled before them. It is better to have the biscuit or 
crackers on a side table, and hand them round. Cream 
and finely powdered sugar should be placed at intervals 
on the table. The dessert and wines should not be removed 
until all have left the table. When all have finished, the 
mistress gives the signal to withdraw. 

It is important, in all the courses, for the symmetry of 
the table to be preserved by having fresh dishes ready te 
replace those emptied at the beginning or in the middle of 
the course. 

After dinner, the guests go to the parlor, where coffee is 
handed round in cups, with hot and cold cream and sugar 
on the waiter. Generally, the mistress of the house seats 
herself at the table, pours out the coffee, and calls upon 
her gentleman guests to hand it round. To those who do 
not take coffee, cordials are offered. An hour after coffee, 
the servants bring into the parlor, and offer to each guest, 
eau gucré, small glasses of water sweetened with loat- 
sugar, which have stood long enough to dissolve the suyur. 


Fig. 6. 
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SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


[From a work published by James Munroe & Co., Boston, 
entitled ‘‘The Sick Chamber.”] 


BLISTERS, LEECHES, POULTICES. 


Ix dressing a blister, be careful to have everything pre- 
pared before it is taken off—a pair of sharp-pointed scis- 
sors to clip it, a plaster spread on a piece of old linen and 
larger than the blister, and a cloth folded several times 
double to lay over the plaster. Cut the blister slightly in 
two or three places, at the lower edge, holding a cloth 
under it to receive the discharge. Be not anxious about 
taking away every drop; it will all run off, by degrees, 
into the wrapping; and continued exposure to the air 
may give the patient cold. The plaster should be fre- 
quently renewed, that it may not adhere to the skin; 
should it do so, dab it with warm milk and water. This 
will also allay the itching which accompanies the healing, 
if it should b troubl 

A change of ointment is often soothing. A little yellow 
beeswax or spermaceti, dissolved in sweet oil, will make 
a good plaster. Cold cream is also an excellent biister- 
salve. Whatever plaster is used, the materials of which 
it is made should be quite fresh. 

You will sometimes find it difficult to make leeches bite. 
Wash the part with warm water, then, with the finger, 
put a little milk on it; or, take a piece of blotting-paper 
sufficiently large to well cover up the place on which the 
leeches are to be used, cut small holes in it at the particular 
spots where you wish them to bite; not liking the rough 
surface of the paper, they will seize on the skin where it 
appears through the holes. Handle them very little; 
they become faint and sluggish when much touched by 
hot hands. When they are full, they will fall of. Put 
them into a deep plate, and sprinkle a little salt on them, 
which will cause them to discharge the bloodagain. When 
they have cleared themselves, wash them in lukewarm 
water, put them into a wide-mouthed bottle of clean cold 
water, and tie over it a piece of bladder or paper, pricked 
with a pin to admit air. More or less of them will recover 
strength for future use. 

If it is desirable to encourage the bleeding, apply a 
sponge and warm water to the bites. Should the bleed- 
ing continue too long, roll up a little cotton or hat-fur into 
balls the size of small shot, and push them into the holes 
with a knitting-needle or bodkin. I have heard, but never 
tried it, that you may also stop the hole with a small piece 
of Indian rubber, softened by holding it near the fame of 
a candle. 

When poultices are required, take care that they are 
made sufficiently large; a spoonfal will do no good. An 
eminent surgeon, when complimented on his numerous 
cures, replied, ‘“‘I watch the nurses as well as my patients. 
If I order a poultice, I see that it is made by the pound, 
and not by the ounce.” To prevent the poultice becoming 
stiff and hard, which is both disagreeable and hurtful, 
spread a little melted fresh butter or sweet oil on the top 
of it. 





THE TEETH: HOW TO PRESERVE AND BEAUTIFY. 


Tue twenty teeth occurring between the ages of seven 
and fourteen are called the “‘ milk teeth,” and the mouth 
appears as fall at this age as it does in after years, when 
the fall number is thirty-two. The reason of this is, that 
the jaws grow as the teeth grow, with this difference, that 
the faces in children are much flatter and rounder than in 


adaits. 
Commencing with infancy, it is found, that as the child 








progresses in those developments requiring increased suste- 
nance, other means are furnished to overcome the new 
difficulties of mastication and assimilation necessary to the 
formation of blood, fibre, muscle, and flesh The teeth 
serve this end, and fur this reason are so provided, that 
whether the food be of animal or vegetabie origin, the 
teeth prepare the food for the stomach, that that most im- 
portant organ may escape any undue exertivn in digesting 
the altered character of the food. 

Teeth grow in the same manner as the nails, of which 
fact we have evident proof by observing that where a tooth 
has not another to beat or grind against, it gradually grows 
longer than the rest, having a sawlike edge to the touch, 
which is the newly-formed enamel, as yet uncut and 
polished by the continual friction existing between each 
On the crown, or apex, of the tooth the enamel is thickest, 
and also round the edges ; but towards the neck of the toot? 
or fang, it becomes mvch thinner and finer, being more 
exposed to the action of the tartar in those parts Bvery 
tooth is composed of its internal or bony part, a cavity, or 
canal, which begins with a small orifice at the fang, ex 
tending along the tooth to the body of it, filled with nerve~ 
and bloodvessels, a membrane—the periosteam—whiel 
attaches it to the gum, and the peculiar vitreous substance 
covering the teeth, called the enamel. 

Each tooth is divided into two portions—the fang, or 
root, and the crown, or body, which appears above the 
gum; the slight indenture at the edge of the gum is the 
neck of the tooth. 

The number of teeth in each person is thitty two—six- 
teen top and bottom. There are exceptions, in which the 
number is less, sometimes only twenty eight, rarely ex 
ceeding thirty-two. 

The teeth are divided into three classes, each clase fittiny 
us for a different kind of food :— 

Ist. The incisors, or cutting teeth, being eight io number, 
four top and bottom ; those of the upper jaw being larger, 
and falling over the under ones in closing the mouth. The 
office of these teeth is for dividing and cutting the food, by 
bringing it between the surfaces of the sharp edges. 

2d. The canine teeth, so called from their resemblance 
to the dog’s tooth, are placed on each side of the incisor», 
making two in each jaw. The intention of these teeth ix 
to lay hold of substances, and are peculiar to all carnive 
rous animals, and of which man is considered the movi 
harmless. 

3d. The molars, or grinders, are ten in each jaw, and 
serve to fit the food for the stomach, by dividing it into 
minute portions, or pulp. 

Thus, it will be seen that Nature designed man shou 
partake of each of the foods common to the carnivorous. 
herbivorous, and granivorons animals. There are other 
teeth, which, appearing late in life, are called ‘ wisdom 
teeth ;"’ but frequently these are not to be met with at al) 

The teeth are not only necessary to mastication, but serve 
to give distinctness in articulation; and according to thei: 
evenness or irregularity, so is the sound of the voie 
affected. They also give roundness and beauty to the 
human countenance, as observed in those who havea good 
set of teeth, though Nature may not have favored them in 
other respects. Observe an aged person who is without 
teeth ; the face is shortened, because the distance between 
the nose and chin is lessened, causing the latter tv protrude 
unnaturally, and often giving a witch or wizard-like ex 
pression. These imperfections are to be remedied by the 
dentist, but whose high charge is sufficient to prevent any 
but those having the means to avail themselves oi advan- 
tages from which they are unavoidably debarred by fortu- 
itohs circumstances, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Srirpryess TO CoLLars.—aA little gum Arabic and common 
soda added to the starch gives extreme stiffness and gloss 
te collars. 

To maxe BLancmaNor.—One pint of milk, half an ounce 
of isinglass, or a small quantity of gelatine boiled a quarter 
of an hour; add loaf-sugar, and flavor to taste; strain, 
and tarn out when perfectly cold. 

To maxe Porrep Beer.—Take tender lean beef, cut up, 
place in a brown earthen jar, cover with water, add a little 
salt and pepper, tie down, and let it stand in the baker's 
oven all night; then pound it very fine in the mortar, add 
vome butter and grated nutmeg; put in your pots, and 
some clarified butter on the top. It will not keep long in 
hot weather, and is injurious to eat unless perfectly good. 

A Goop Snavixe Pasts.—White wax, spermaceti, and 
almond oil, of each a quarter of an ounce ; melt, and while 
warm beat in two squares of Windsor soap, previously re- 
daced to a paste with rose-water. 

Cappaee SALAD.—Boil a savoy cabbage in water; drain 
and dress it as you would a salad, w th salt, pepper, some 
Provence oil, and vinegar, adding one or two anchovies 
and a few capers; it may be served either hot or cold. 

Vwrorta Bens.—To one egg well beaten, add two ounces 
of grated loaf sugar; beat it; one ounce and a half of 
ground rice, two ounces of butter well worked in, one 
ounee and a half of currants, some pieces of candied peel, 
and as much flour as will make it of such a consistence to 
enable you, with hands well floured, to roll into seven 
rodnd balls. Bake directly. 

Fia Pcepvixe.—Six ounces of figs chopped fine, six ounces 
of suet, three ounces of bread-crumbs, three ounces of sugar, 
three eggs, and a little natmeg. Boil itthreehours. Pour 
arrewroot custard over it. 

CaciLirLowers—rTo Bo..—Trim them neatly, let them 
soak at least an hour in cold water, put them into boiling 
water in which a handful of salt has been thrown, let it 
beil, oecasionally skimming the water. If the cauliflower 
is small, it will only take fifteen minutes; if large, twenty 
minutes may be allowed; do not let them remain after 
they are done, but take them up, and serve immediately. 
If the caulifowers are to be preserved white, they ought 
to be boiled in milk and water; or a little flower should 
be put into the water in which they are boiled; and melted 
batter should be sent to table with them. 


Apuestva ComposiTtion.—Glue and water with a small 
admixture of sweet oil, makes a good adhesive composition 
for labels. A little treacle, or sugar, mixed with gum, 
prevents the curling up and crispness of the latter. 

To Crean Leatner.—Mix well together one pound of 
French yellow ochre, and a dessert-spoonful of sweet oil. 
Then take one pound of pipe-clay, and a quarter of a pound 
of starch. Mix with boiling water, and when cold, lay it 
on the leather. When dry, rub and brush it well. 


Rics Cake.—A quarter of a pound of ground rice, a quar- 
ter of a pound of flour, half a pound of finely powdered 
white sugar, fiveeggs. Beat all well together till it froths ; 
pour quickly into a tin lined with buttered paper; bake 
three-quarters of an hour in a moderate oven. This does 
nicely for a tipsy cake, It may be flavored with almond 
or lemon. 


Cueap Pcoopine.—Four ounces of suet, ditto of currants, 
raisins, and bread-crumbs; two tablespoonfuls of treacle, 
halfa pintof milk. Mix well together, and boil in a mould 
er basin for two hours, ’ 
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LESSON XII.—(Continued.) 


Demonstrate, I.—That the oxalate of copper is readily 
soluble in an excess of oxalic acid. 

Il.—That the oxalates of mercury are almos* totally 
insoluble in such excess. 

IIl.—That the oxalates of silver and lead are, so to 
speak, totally insoluble in such excess. 

IV.—That all these oxalates are readily soluble in nitric 
acid, especially if the solution be made hot. 


230. Not forgetting to devote especial attention to all 
substances which are of interest as poisons, let us contem- 
plate the relations in this respect of oxalic acid, which is 
amongst the most vivlent of poisons. A few drachms of it, 
if swallowed, would kill an adult in ten minutes, provided 
no antidote were administered; but there ig an antidote 
which renders oxalic acid totally harmless. Referring to 
the conditions under which any substance is capable of 
acting as a poison (203), let the student consider well what 
the antidote for oxalic acid can be. Does it consist of a 
solution of a lead, or a silver, or a mercury salt? Neither. 
All these bodies are themselves poisonous, and hence could 
not answer the purpose intended. It is sufficiently clear, 
then, that we have, not met with the antidote to oxalic 
acid yet. Hence, for the present, bear well the following 
statement in mind: “There is a substance, or rather a 
class of substances, yet to be spoken of, which forms a 
remarkably insoluble compound with oxalic acid. Re- 
member, furthermore, that this substance, or rather one 
member of its class, is non-poisonous, and hence may with 
propriety be given as the antidote to oxalic acid. This 
substance, however, does not belong to the division of 
metals in the ordinary acceptation of the word; that is to 
say, does not belong to the calcigenous metal.” 

231, Before we entirely discard the oxalate of silver, you 
may, if you please, wash and dry a portion, then, putting 
it in an iron spoon, or on the blade of an old knife, hold it 
over the flame of a spirit-lamp. By this means, the truth 
of a statement often found in books may be appreciated. 
Oxalate of silver ‘s frequently said to detonate under this 
treatment ; but you will arrive at the conclusion that the 
result is, at the most, only to be called detonation by cour- 
tesy. Nevertheless, the very slight explosion resulting may 
serve as a character to distinguish oxalate of silver from 
many other white precipitates thrown down from solutious 
of the same metal. 

232. So much, then, for oxalic acid as a test for one 
metallic solution. Let us now take up some other reagent. 
Our next test shall be liquor ammoni#—hbartshorn, as it is 
called—and although it be capable of affecting all the solu- 
tions before you, yet it may be considered as a test par 
excellence for solutions of copper. 

233. Into a portion of nitrate of copper solution, put a 
very sinall portion of a drop of liquor ammonia, by means 
of the aid of a small glass rod. Observe the result which 
issues. A dull, dirty-looking blue precipitate is generated 
in the solution, and begins to be deposited. Now gradually 
add more ammonia, by instalments, and observe the final 
result. The precipitate dissolves, forming a beautiful azure- 
blue solution, a characteristic by which copper may be dis- 
tinguished from every other metal save one, nickel, and 
even, by a practised eye, from the latter metal, which 
yields, under similar treatment, a far less brilliant-looking 
solution than copper 

















Evitors’ Gable. 


THE ROSETTA STONE, 


Unveiled Memphis, that could seize 
From ancient Thebes the crown of fame, 
And wear it bright for centuries.—Moorg. 


Sermons in stones. —SHAKSPRARE. 


Eeyrpr, ‘“‘the cradle of learning!" There is an atmo- 
ephere of mystery surrounding our knowledge of anvient 
Eyypt which has always given its history a peculiar inte- 
rest. Its truth seems like fable; its pyramids and hiero- 
glyphics are enigmas of forty centuries’ duration, and only 
now beginning to unfold their secrets to modern science 
and perseverance. Still, our knowledge is very imperfect 
on these points; but the light from the “‘ Book of books” 
shows how rich will be the revealings when we can read 
and interpret those ancient pages of thought and feeling, 
the inscriptions on the monumental stones of Egypt. Then 
we shall find the sacred text corroborated and illustrated. 
What personages, what events! The splendid Pharaohs, 
in their palaces; the humble Joseph, in his prison, after- 
wards exalted to save that great monarchy, to save his 
own race; then that other Joseph and Mary, his wife, 
who dwelt for a time in Egypt, to save their heavenly 
Charge from the fury of Herod. But we will not dwell on 
the great name of the Red in ction with our 
subject; yet we earnestly hope some memorial of His so- 
jeurn in Egypt may yet be discovered. In the latter days 
of Egyptian grandeur we find the powerful dynasty of the 
Ptolemies, of Greek extraction, patronizing literature and 
the arts, and extending their conquests till Roman power 
absorbed that empire with the other nations and govern- 
ments of the then known world. 

All these historical recollections have been recalled to us 
by a very remarkable and elegant work just published in 
Philadelphia. It isthe ‘“‘ Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Philomathean Society of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to translate the Inscription on the Rosetta Stone.” 
As some of our readers may not be thoroughly informed 
on this subject, we will give a condensed sketch of this 
** Stone” and its history. 

At the close of the last century, during the wars of the 
French and English in Egypt, a basaltic tablet was acci- 
dentally found, buried in the sand, bearing on its face three 
inscriptions, the upper one in hieroglyphic characters, the 
lower in Greek, and the intermediate in a dialect and style 
of writing employed especially by the common people of 
Egypt for business purposes. The concluding line of the 
Greek showed that the general purport of the three inscrip- 
tions was the same. 

At length, a fixed stand-point had been obtained, and 
learned men in different parts of the world devoted much 
time to the attempt to explore the mysteries of Egyptian 
learning. Dr. Thomas Young, by a comparison of the 
different texts, made some valuable discoveries, but much 
of error was mingled with these. It was reserved for 
Cham pollion, with a skill which seemed intuitive, to follow 
up the glimmering rays of truth in the speculations of 
others, and to bring the hidden wisdom of Egypt to sight. 
An early death cut short the labors of this remarkable 
man. His unfinished works have been published since 
hie death, by bis brother. With all the defects which 








posthumous works must have—on such a subject, espe- 
cially—few inaccuracies and little of incompleteness hav+ 
been found by subsequent students. Champollion died in 
1832. 

Rosellini and Salvolini followed in the footsteps of their 
master, but with success by no means to be compared with 
his. Since then, Lepsius, Bunsen, and Brugsch, in Ger- 
many, Birch and Osburn in England, De Saulcy and others 
in France, have contributed to our knowledge of the lan- 
guage of ancient Egypt, in various degrees. Brugsch and 
De Saulcy have confined themselves rather to the Demotic 
dialect, This, as is said in the article on hieroglyphies, in 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” isa less interesting and 
more difficult study than that of hieroglyphics, though of 
great importance. 

About four years ago, Mr. Thomas K. Conrad presented tw 
the University of Pennsylvania a fac-simile of the Rosettn 
Stone. This was the talisman that called Young America- 
literally the young—into the hieroglyphic battle. One «/ 
the College societies chose three of its members—Charle» 
R. Hale, 8. Huntington Jones, and Heury Morton—to pre- 
pare the report. These youths labored at their task all the 
leisure moments of their college terms, during three year~, 
and their report and its illustrations form the volume 
This novel attempt has led to valuable results. So far as 
we can learn, the translation of the Demotic text—the bert 
preserved of the three on the stone, nearly two-thirds of the 
hieroglyphic and considerable portions of the Greek being 
lost—is the first complete one which has been made. 

Should it be thought presumptuous in young men, as 
the authors are, to claim greater accuracy, and, in some 
points at least, a superiority, for their work over those of 
men whose fame is world-wide, the definition of genius 
which Sir Isaac Newton has given, that it was “ patience 
and work,” may be called to mind. This kind of genius 
has been freely developed and employed. In truth, the 
learning, the industry, the patience, the acuteness, which 
were required to complete such a work as this “‘ History 
of the Rosetta Stone,” are seldom found united in auy 
characters ; but these young gentlemen have added artistic 
beauty to learned labor. The illustrations and dumina- 
tions are rich and varied, not only decorating the volume 
in a masterly manner, but adding intrinsic value by the 
fidelity with which these beautifully colored drawing» 
delineate the characteristic peculiarities of Egyptian life, 
thought, and worship. When it is remembered that thix« 
trio of authors were college students, the eldest not muel: 
over twenty years of age when this work was completed, 
we may well call the book a wonder. 

We wish every one of our friends could have the plee- 
sure of examining this beautiful and euriousvolame The 
edition was limited, and is, as we believe, al! sold; but, 
doubtless, another will be demanded. The Kast, Egypt 
and the Holy Land more especially, are now so often in- 
cluded in the places an American tourist inteaods to visit, 
that some particular knowledge of their antiquities is really 
necessary, and some preparatory idea of what the intelli- 
gence of European savane has done to give rational interest 
to the mysterious monuments of that oldest civilization of 
our race is also required. Should not Americans be very 
glad, ay, proud, that they can now learn the .uysteries of 
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those hieroglyphics better from the work of their own 
countrymen than even from Champollion? that Young 
America has entered the lists with Old Europe, and that 
the former has won, if not the goal (the meaning of the 
Rosetta Stone) a place very near it? 





SUNFLOWERS A PREVENTIVE OF FEVERS. 


Tue experiment of planting snuflowers to prevent chills 
and fever, or intermittent, was first made by Commander 


M. F. Maury. We give the following, from his report of 
November, 1557. The experiment was tried in Washing- 
tou, D. C. :— 


“*A belt of ground about forty-five feet broad, between 
the marshes and the National Observatory buildings, was 
planted thickly with sunflowers in the spring. This belt 
ix semi-cireular, having the buildings for its centre, with 
a radius of four or five hundred feet. It is on the top of 
a hill ninety feet above the marshes, and from one-eighth 
to a mile or more distant from them. They are covered, 
this year, with an unusually rank growth of vegetation, 
attributable to the fact that the marshes are in rapid pro- 
eexs of formation, and the area covered by the water-grass 
crows larger and larger every year. The sunflower patch 
should be well manured. 

**So far, the watchmen abont the grounds, who are the 
persons most exposed to the night air, and who usually 
suffer most from intermittent, have escaped, with but a 
single exception. H—— had one slight chill the last of 
August. Before I commenced the sunflower experiment, 
he suffered with them severely, but since these experiments 
were commenced, of which this is only the second, he has 
bad no return of them except this one. The other watch- 
man, L——, has come since the experiment was inaugu- 
rated; he has had no attack, and is now in his second 
season here. To the southeast of the Observatory, and 
just across the street from the bottom of the garden, is a 
house occupied by a family of four white persons. It is 
so situated that our sunflower curtain did not screen it 
from the marshes. Three of this family have already 
been quite ill from attacks of intermittent fever. Both 
houses are on the hill, both equidistant from the marshes 
on the south, though the Observatory is nearer to them on 
the west. 

“If the supposition be correct that intermittent fevers 
are for the most part caused by the decay of vegetable 
matter, then we apparently have grounds for the conjec- 
ture that the poison, be it gaseous, miasmatic, or what 
not, which is set loose and put afloat during the process of 
vegetable decay, might be reabsorbed by the growth of 
vegetation. The ranker the growth, the greater the ab- 
sorption; such was the reasoning, and therefore it was 
that the preference was given to sunfowers for our experi- 
ment. Hops are rank of growth, they climb high, and 
they, if there be anything in such reasoning and the con- 
jecture suggested by it, should answer as well as the sun- 
flowers, perhaps better, because they continue in vigorous 
growth longer than the sunflowers. 

“Speaking upon this subject, during the summer, with 
a very intelligent and observant gentleman, a corn planter, 
from the Roanoke bottoms, in North Carolina, where inter- 
mittents are very prevalent, he said it was his rule never 
to leave bis low-land home for the upper country nntil the 
Indian corn had finished ite growth—that as long as it was 
«rowing, he did not consider that those who lived in houses 
under its lee were in any danger. At any rate, it was a 
rule which he followed for himself and family, and it 
worked well.” 


How to Cultivate the Sunflower.—In regard to the culti- 
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vation of the sunflower, the following was the reply to ear 
request for information on the subject. The communicative 
was from the National Observatory, Janaury, 1559:— 

“They should be planted and cultivated very mach as 
Indian corn. The broader the belt between the marsi:, or 
place of malaria, and the dwelling, the better. The sun- 
flower screen is only supplemental to a taller screen of 
trees. Trees shou!d be planted between the houses and 
the marshes, and the sunflowers will then serve to oceupy 
the air-spaces between the boughs and the gronnd, thus 
perfecting the vegetable screen. By doing this, the screen 
of trees and sunflowers has become so effective between 
the National Observatory and the Potomac marshes, that 
Lieutenant Maury was, for the first time, we understand, 
since the establishment of the Observatory, enabled to re- 
main there all of last summer, with his family.” 

Ladies should Encourage the Cultivation.—We have 
thas given the reasons for and the facts of this experiment, 
and our readers can understand the object of this vegetable 
screen from miasma, and also that they may have a choice 
of plants. The hop is useful, and may be made quite an 
ornamental screen or border around marshes; buat the 
sunflower can be planted around out-buildings and near 
barnyards and stagnant pools, which often infect the air 
near dwellings. Every family in the country can have some 
of these plants, and as their seeds are good for poultry and 
other uses, the experiment will not be a loss pecuniarily. 

In our work* we have given many directions on ** Garden- 
ing’’ and “ Hints on Agriculture,” and we hope our readers 
have each one a copy of that work. If so, they will recol- 
lect, or may (see page 265) find, what we said in regard to 
the interest American women should take in agriculture, 
gardening, etc. ; that a garden hoe and pruning-knife wera 
needed by each country family for the use of the ladies ; 
that the young should be trained to love flowers‘and take 
care of the garden and shrubberies. Such knowledge and 
taste are greatly needed in our land. The surface of the 
United States is undergoing a revolution that must change 
its appearance and its atmosphere. The hand of Industry 
is everywhere displacing the decorations of Nature; the 
band of Art must add new beautifyings, or our country 
will be unsightly as well as unhealthy. Men do the work 
of Industry, women must assist in the work of Art. So, 
fair girl and comely matron, be prepared with your sun- 
bonnet or straw-flat, thick gloves, and stout shoes, for 
garden-work this spring, and remember that you are the 
guardians of health as well as of beauty, and that, if 
you live in a region where intermittent fever or any 
fevers prevail, the sunflower has an influence on the atmv- 
sphere, and may prevent those fevers. Therefore, sun- 
flowers must be planted around your dwellings and in the 
neighborhood of places that may infect the air that you 
nightly breathe. 

We should like to hear from all our readers who plant 
sunflowers. 

Progress oF Porunarn EpucatTion us PENNSYLVANTA.— 
When the Common School System was established in 1835, 
it numbered 762 schools, 808 teachers, and 32,000 scholars. 
The total expenses were $305,775. 

In 1858 we had 11,281 schools; 12,823 teachers ; 569,850 
scholars, and the expenses were $2,138,038. 

Though the expenditures of the system have thus been 
largely increased, tuition has in reality become mach 
cheaper. In 1835, the average cost of teaching each scholar 
per month was $1 12} cents; in 1850, it had reached $1 44 
cents, since which year a gradual reduction took place, so 


* “ Receipts for the Million.” 
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that in 1858 it was no more than 53 cents. On the other 
hand has the average monthly salary of teachers, which 
was for male teachers only $18 34, and for female teachers 
$11 96, in 1836, been raised considerably, so that in 1958 
it amounted to $24 25 for the former, and $17 22 for the 
latter. In 1835, the schools were open only three months 
and twelvedays. The time has been prolonged gradually, 
so that in 1858 they were kept open five months and 
twenty-five days. These are certainly most satisfactory 
results, showing a growing appreciation, on the part of the 
public, of the educational system, as well as the capacities 
of the latter for good. 


LINES. 
(Written in the Album of my little Granddaughter.} 
Never waste the morning 
In your sleeping-room ; 
Hark! the birds are singing, 
Look! the roses bloom: 
Up and out to greet them 
With a song of praise; 
‘Tis a thankful spirit 
Makes our happy days. 


Childhood is the morning 
Of our human day ; 
With the reason’s dawning 
We should learn to pray 
For the faith that brightens 
As our years increase ; 
Then life’s evening shadows 
Will bear the bow of peace. 
Saran J. Have. 
Paiiape pata, February 5th, 1859. 
CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF INDIVIDUAL 
CHARACTER. 


yy 


Ay ingenious writer has speculated in the following 
original manner on the changes of character which might 
have occurred in celebrated individuals and in the world, 
had the mother of Napoleon Bonaparte been any other 
woman except Letitia Marie Ramolini. This sort of specu- 
lation may easily be applied to other eminent characters— 
to our own Washington, for instance. What character 
would he have displayed, had his mother been a fashion- 
able and fashion-loving lady ? 

“It may not be devoid of amusement to trace the con- 
sequences which would have ensued, or rather would have 
been prevented, had the father of some eminent character 
formed a different matrimonial connection. Suppose the 
father of Bonaparte had married any other lady than the 
one who was actually destined to become his mother. 
Agreeably to the tenor of the preceding observations, it is 
obvious that Bonaparte himself would not have appeared 
in the world; the affairs of France would have fallen into 
different hands, and have been conducted in another man- 
ner; the measures of the British cabinet, the debates in 
Parliament, the subsidies to foreigu powers, the battles by 
sea and land, the marches and countermarches, the wounds, 
deaths, and promotions, the fears, and hopes, and anxieties 
of a thousand individuals, would all have been different; 
the speculations of those writers and speakers who employed 
themselves in discussing these various subjects and canvass- 
ing the character of this celebrated man would not have 
been called forth ; the tra‘n of ideas in every man interested 
in public affairs would not have been the same ; Pitt would 
not have made the same speeches, nor Fox the same replies; 
Lord Byron's poetry would have wanted some splendid 








passages. The imagination of the reader will easily carry 
him through all the various consequences to soldiers and 
sailors, tradesmen and artisans, printers aad booksellers, 
downward through every gradation of society. In a word, 
when we take into account these various consequence-, 
and the thousand ways in which the mere intelligence of 
Bonaparte’s proceedings and of the measures pursued to 
counteract them influenced the feelings, the specch, anc 
the actions of mankind, it is scarcely too much to say that 
the single circumstance of Bonaparte’s father marrying as 
he did has more or less affected almost every individual! 
in Europe, as well as a numerous multitude ia the other 
quarters of the giobe."’ 

(The following beautiful gem of poetry from one of our 
correspondents will awaken sympathy in many a mother’s 
heart.—Eps. } 

GOD’S ACRE. 
BY BEATA. 
Gop's Acre. So they called it, 
The holy men of old ; 
The garden whence the just shall rise, 
The door into the fold, 
Where the Good Shepherd wills His own 
Shall from their labor rest, 
And where earth, our common mother, 
Holds them gently in her breast. 


I know of one God’s Acre, 
Where the hills stand all around, 
Aad grand trees of nature's planting 
Shut out each worldly sound 
And I know one geveration, 
Half of whom are gathered there ; 
And their portion of this garden 
One day I trust to share. 


Where the winds in mighty chorus 
A glorious requiem sing, 

Or through the leafy branches 
Are softly whispering. 

Where overhead the burning stars 
Their nightly vigils keep ; 

And where we laid our darling, 
In bis last dreamless sleep 


He speaketh from God's Acre— 
**Sink not beneath the cross 
Which robbed the world of beauty, 
And changed its gold to dross ; 
Come through these dreary portals— 
Let faith dispel the gloom, 
And lo! what life and glory 
Break from the darksume tomb!" 


Wecome. Thou wilt receive and guard 
Our dust, sweet earth, O mother fond! 
While pass we through this holy ground, 

To join the waiting band beyond. 

Beactirc. Taovucnts.—*' If we listen to the rippling o. 
the fre<het at the mountain side, to the tumbling of the 
avalanche, to the lowing of cattle, to the singing of birda, 
to every voice and sound of nature, we shall have this au- 
swer to the question: ‘God is our maker; He hath made 
us, and not we ourselves.’”’ 


Warnine Worps.—‘ There is not a place beneath which 
a believer walks that is free from snares. Behind every 
tree there is the Indian with his barbed arrow ; behind 
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every bush there is the lion ready to devour; under every 
tuft of grass there lieth the adder." 


The above are from ‘Spurgeon’s Gems,” and as that 
popular preacher is expeeted to visit America soon, we 
commend this work to our readers. 

Mount Vernon AssociaTion.—The successful termina- 
tion of this great enterprise no longer admits a doabt ; but 
it will not be closed so early as some had hoped. More 
than half the funds needed to pay for the Estate of Mount 
Vernon has been collected and paid over, and the ladies 
in nearly all the States are collecting moneys; but these 
will not be available for some months. It may be that the 
inauguration of the Ladies’ Association as owners of Mount 
Vernon, may not take place till the 22d of February, 1860, 
but the delay will only add to the number of subscribers. 
We wish the name of every woman who loves her country, 
and reveres the name of WasHINeTON, would appear on 
our records, 

We havea few more names to add to the list of members. 

Miss Fanny Williams, $1, Wilkesboro, N. C. 

List of names sent by Mrs. J. M. Spencer, Pleasant 
Valley, Newtown P. O., California.—J. M. Smth, $5; J. 
Foster, $2 50; B. S. Niles, 62; John Wandell, $1; 0. W. 
Bowles, $1; Charles Fink, $1; Jonathan Milchenor, $1; 
Leopold Bertschi, $1; John W. Wingfield, $1; Johu Cook, 
$1; J. L. Deady, $1; Wm. S. Brown, $1; John Sargent, 
$1; John Fink, $1; Thomas McQuiston, $1; Mrs. A. M. 
Krinz, $1; E. D. Adams, $1; M. R. Young, $1; F. McCay, 
31; B. T. Hunt, $1; George Dana Geyer, $1; P. Gitz, $1; 
J. Polk, $1; P. Johnson, #1; J. P. Fuller, $1; J. D. Jack- 
son, $1; W. S. Day, $1; L. Cohen, 50 cents; W. W. Muf- 
Hey, $1. Total 835. 

A Friend at San Francisco, California, $1. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE WASHINGTON PORTRAIT. 


Club sent by Mrs. J. M. Spencer, Pleasant Valley, New- 
town P. O., California.—Thirty names, $30. 

Mrs. H. B. Poindexter, $1, Republican Grove, Va. 

Mrs. John W. McQueen, $!, Haynesville, Ala. 

Mrs. Mary T. Barber, Mrs. M. L. Finley, Mrs. Mary 
Hall, $1 each, Wilkesboro, N. C 

Mrs. K. Stinman, Mrs. E. Kelly, Mrs. C. Reiff, Mrs. 8. 
Follett, Mixs 8. F. Hanghtman, Mr. Thomas Caster, $1 
each, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

A Friend at San Francisco, California, $2. 





To ovr Corresporpents.—The following articles are ac- 


cepted : ‘* Hidden Joys”—** Remember"—*“ Forget"—“ My 
Birthday”—“ May Ethridge’’—* Eyes”—“*To R. W. L.” 
—*From my Window"—*“ Stars and Storms”—*“ Crnei- 
fied”—**The White Rose’’—‘ Josephine to Napoleon”— 


” 


‘Fair Eden in its vernal bloom"—* Weaving Carpets”— 
** Sunbeams’’—*“ Angel Love’’—‘‘ Snow-flakes”—“ An Ap- 
peal’’—** Will you love me then as now ?""—“ The Closing 
Day"—“‘ My Child”—“ A Double Sonnet”—and “To my 
Sister’’ (the other poems by the same author are declined). 

The following articles are declined for want of room and 
other reasons: ‘‘ Lines addressed to Mrs. P. B. H.”—*I 

Love to steal awhile away”—‘ Lehia, the Indian Girl” — 
“The Heart”—*" Dreaming’"’—‘* Watching"”—*“ Westward, 
Hot"—*' Reasons for Merriment’—*“*To One Beloved”— 
* Birthdays”—*“ The Oak's Choice’’—* Old Times”’—*“* The 
Human Heart”—" Never”—" A Sensation Story” (a sen- 
sible story would be better)—‘‘ The Bride” (we are crowded 
with originals, and cannot often find room for transla- 
tions”—** Old and New"’—*“* School Fare”—* Lotteries and 
their Victims’’—The Great Storm”—“' A Lady of Birth and 


’ 





Fortune’’—* Prophets”— and “‘The Last of the House 
hold.” 





Health Department, 


STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 





BY JNO. 


EXexciss AMONG THE FASHIONABLES—THE Hope OF Orr 
Country.—The majority of young ladies educated accord- 
ing to the notions of modern society are ruined in health by 
the time they leave school ; but should one possess sufficient 
natural vigor of constitution to resist the destructive influ- 
ences to which she has been subjected, the work of death 
is generally completed when she enters society. She then 
doffs shert dresses and pantalettes, which are exchanged 
for long skirts, that are anything but favorable to free 
muscular movements. She is now denied the little liberty 
she bad in her girlish days; and the little exercise allowed 
her by society is far from being the best for the promotion of 
health and vigor. Exercise on foot is considered ungenteel, 
and is taken either not at all or only when the weather 
and everything else are perfectly favorable; and then this 
exercise, as it is called, is a mere listless stroll for a short 
distance, and is unworthy the name of exercise, in com- 
parison with those full, free, natural, unrestrained move- 
ments which bring all the muscles into play, expand the 
lungs, quicken the circulation, arouse the brain, invigorate 
the digestive organs, and reanimate all the vital powers. 
These candidates for fashionable honors (!), instead of em- 
ploying themselves in some useful occupation that would 
give healthful exercise to both mind and body, spend their 
days in lounging op sofas or in making fashionable carriage 
calls, while their mental food consists in the idle gossip and 
the trifling inanities of fashionable life, or in some over- 
wrought story of sickly sentimentalism. 

And are these the hope of our country? Are these the 
mothers of a future generation? If so, our prospects are 
gloomy, indeed! If so, the term of human life, already 
so frightfully abbreviated, must grow shorter and shorter, 
until the race becomes extinct. 

But, thank God, these are only a fraction of the human 
family, confined mostly to the higher circles of city life. 
In the country, we have a large reserve of Nature's nuble- 
women, blooming, healthy maidens, who know nothing 
of the destructive follies of uppertendom, or, knowing, 
disregard them, because they are at war with common 
sense, subversive of morals, restrictive of rational liberty, 
and ruinous to health. 

We do not pretend to say that all conntry girls are 
everything that they should be; but in their observance 
of the laws of health generally, and particularly in the 
matter of exercise, they are far in advance of the fashion- 
able devotees of city life; and it is to the country we mu-t 
lock for the salvation of our race from physical as well as 
moral degeneracy. Will not the country-women of Ame- 
rica awake, then, to their high destiny? Will they net 
study, obey, and preach the gospel of health, until the 
tide of fashionable folly is torned back, which is sweeping 
off so many in our cities, and threatening to spread disease 
and death thronghvuut the land? 

How Loxe snovu.p We Si.zep?—The amonnt of sleep 
necessary will vary, according to age, habits, and probably 
according to sex. Children require more sleep than grown 
persons. It is a common opinion that women need more 
sleep than men, and this is not unreasonable, when we 
take into consideration the greater delicacy of woman. 
Those who lead an active, laborious life of course require 
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more sleep than those who live differently. No precise 
rule, of universal applicability, can be given, then; the 
one often mentioned—‘“ Early to bed, and early to rise’ — 
is a safe guide for all; for there is more danger of sleeping 
too little than too much, and we cannot go far wrong if we 
follow the dictates of nature, and sleep in the night, and 
the night only. This excludes the morning nap, which is 
unnecessary and injurious, when the hour of retirement 
is sufficiently early. Too much sleep produces torpor and 
imbecility of mind and debility of body; and therefore 
all day sleep should, as a general rule, be excluded. Yet 
a siesta, or after-dinner nap, in the long, sultry days of 
summer, is certainly very pleasant, and, in our opinion, as 
healthful as pleasant, provided the nap is not longer than 
one hour, and is not taken immediately after a hearty meal. 

Domestic Practice—Tue Asuse oF Mepicine.—The 
home treatment of disease should be confined mostly to 
the use of the hygienic or preventive agents—air, food, 
drink, bathing, &c. &. In every work on the practice of 
medicine, and especially in every work on domestic prac- 
tice, these agencies, together with the simpler medicines, 
should have the very first place, and they should consti- 
tute the great staples of domestic practice, to the exclusion 
of the stronger and more dangerous drugs that can be 
safely used only by those who have devoted a lifetime to 
the study of medicine. . 

The abuse of medicine in domestic practice is an enor- 
Be- 
sides the patent nostrums so greedily swallowed by our 
drug-loving and quack-ridden people, the strongest drugs 
are taken for every trivial and temporary derangement of 
health, of which most cases might be cured by a day's 
fast, by rest from labor, a bath, seclusion from society, or 
some other meaus equally safe. Many eat too much, 
knowing that it will make them sick, and with the pre 
determination to take medicine to remove the effects of 
their gluttony ; they gorge themselves to-day, and take 
salts and senna to-morrow; they obstruct the liver by 
gross feeding, and then take calomel or some other mercu- 


mous evil, and a prolific source of disease and death. 


rial; they excite a cough by wilful exposure, and then 
take opium to relieve it. This is sinning against the body 
with malice aforethought, and such people cannot expect 
to enjoy health, unless God suspends the fixed and immu- 
table laws instituted for our government as rational crea- 
tures. 

The drug-taking mania, which may be set down among 
our national characteristics, is caused mainly by the free 
circulation of certain works on domestic medicine among 
our people, and by the blood-purifyiog, liver-invigorating 
theories and other like plausible humbugs published in the 
newspapers, by medical impostors. We do verily believe 
that most of the works on domestic medicine published in 
this country have done vastly more harm than good by 
encouraging the extravagant and indiscriminate use of 
@rugs among incompetent persons. 

In almost every household we find certain very popular 
domestic works which prescribe calomel, jalap, ipecac, 
lobelia, tartar emetic, opium, blisters, and all such power- 
fal agents, on all occasions. Infants are drugged with 
vermifuges, whether they have worms or not; older chil- 
dren must have spring physic, to remove or ward off ima- 
ginary disorders; while all classes, ages, sexes, and con- 
ditions are diligently drugged, in season and out of season, 
with blood-purifiers, liver-medicines, emetics, cathartics, 
&e. &c. These remedies should be used only under the 
direction of a prudent and skilful physician; therefore 


eschew drug-books on domestic medicine, and never read 


any medical theory published in a newspaper or almanac. 
Co.umscs, Ga. 
VoL. LVII.—32 
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Booxs By Matt.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 


‘ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 


subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stemp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From James CHatuen & Son, No. 25 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

EUROPEAN LIFE, LEGEND, AND LANDSCAPE. By 
an Artist. The alliterative title of this volume, as well as 
the fact that it is the work of an artist, will probably pre- 
pare the reader for the light and sketchy nature of its con- 
tents, which are more frequently the hasty but spirited and 
attractive pencillings of momentary impressions, than the 
calm and equable record of the observations of a philo- 
sophic traveller. But, as our artist author makes no pre- 
tensions to philosophy, we shall not find fault with him 
for not exhibiting that to which he lays no claim. How 
singular it would seem—we may remark, in this connec- 
tion—if we had not some acquaintance with the character- 
istics of the human mind, that two wen, travelling together 
over the same ground, should take such widely different 
views, and make such opposite and conflicting reports of 
the same sights and objects ! But, tr uly, who would read 
books of European travel, if all tourists were alike in taste, 
judgment, and sentiment, or were all swayed by the same 
social, religious, or political prejudices? Price 75 cents. 

From Curtps & Pererson, 602 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia:— 

BOUVIER’S FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY ; or, An Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Heavens. For the Use of 
Private Students. Illustrated by 
By 
The present cheap edition of Miss 


Schools, Families, and 
upwards of two hundred finely executed engravings. 
Hannah M. 
Bouvier’s truly admirable and comprehensive work, is 


Bouvier. 


gotten up in the neat and exquisite style which distin- 
of 
the merits of the volume, after the commendations of such 
Herschel, 


scarcely seems necessary for us to speak. 


guishes the publications of Messrs. Childs & Peterson. 


men as Dick, Lardner, Bond, and others, it 


It has won, how- 
ever, a reputation for clearness and precision of method, as 
well as for scientific completeness and attractiveness of 
style, which no book of the kind ever obtained before. 
Price $1 50. 

From Perersos & Brotuera, 306 Chestnut Street, Phi- 
ladelphia:— 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER 
Life. 


etc. 


A Portraiture from the 
By Frederika Bremer, author of ‘‘The Neighbors,” 


etc Translated by Mary Howitt. Miss Bremer’s tales 
have always been great favorites with American readers, 
as they have always deserved to be; but none, perhaps, 
has been more worthy of kindly perusal and regard than 
is the present. No such picture of the pure, disinterested, 
mutual love which should exist, and, no doubt, in this 
instance, did exist, between father and daughter, could 
ever have been drawn by one who had not herself felt the 
heroic inspirations of filial affection. The earnest yet gentle 
spirit which pervades the serious portions of this volume, 


will excite in the reader’s heart deeper feelings of respect 





for the author than it has before entertained; while her 


delineations of character, and the truthfulness to nature 
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observable in her descriptions, will confirm the high regard 
We 


cannot omit to state, as indeed we are bound to do, in jus- 


her admirers have had of her imaginative powers. 


tice to the enterprising publishers, that this work was 
printed and bound ready for sale in leas than forty-eight 
hours from the time the advanced sheets were put into their 


hands. Price $1 25. 


From Parry & McMruuan, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE AT THREE SCORE: A Sermon delivered tn the 
First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, November 28, 
1858. By Albert Barnes. To say the least, this sermon 
presents us with a more favorable and complacent view of 
the world than is usually given by clergymen at the age 
of three-score. It is, indeed, a sort of general confession of 
the author's course of life—his pursuits, aims, and feelings 
—in which he admits that he has found the world to be all 
and more than all that he had hoped—all, and more than 
all, that it had promised to be; in other words, he has now 
a higher idea of life, as ewch—of the desirableness of living 
—than he had at the outset! Why this discourse has been 
represented as a sermon, does not seem to us so evident as 
it would have done had it been less “ earthy” in its senti- 
ments, and less personal in its references. Asa narrative, 
however, of the experienees and feelings of its author, in 
his transit through life, it not only evinces his gratitude 
for his success in whatever he has undertaken, but is also 
highly encouraging to those desponding travellers who 
may be disposed to exclaim against the world, that “all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” Price 25 cents. 

RUSTIC RHYMES. By the author of “‘ Winter Studies 
io the Country.” The poems in this little volume are ex- 
tremely unpretending in their themes, and simple in their 
versification, Their very unpretending simplicity, will, 
however, gain them welcome admission into the hearts of 
& numerous class of readers. Their author appears to be a 
country gentleman, who courts the muse for want of some 
more rustic employment, and in order to fill up the measure 


of his enjoyments. Price 63 cents. 


From Harper & Brornens, New York, through Perer- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia:— 

EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY 
CONSULATE AND THE FIRST EMPIRE. 
doe. As every event and every individual prominently 
connected with the Consulate and first Empire of France 
still continnes to be of interest to the popular mind of all 
nations, there need be little doubt of the wide and favor- 
The five and 


DURING THE 


By Miss Par- 


able acceptance of these brilliant episodes. 
twenty stories in this volume are not only interesting on 
account of their actors and incidents, but they also firmly 
onchain the attention by the vigor of their style, and the 
vividness with which they present to the imagination the 
moving scenes they describe. For instance, while perusing 
the fearful tale narrated by Napoleon to Josephine, his 
mother, and Hortense, we find ourselves at once in their 
midst, following and noting all the changes in the mind 
and manner of the narrator, and partaking in all the ab- 
sorbing attention manifested by those who hung trembling 
upon his mysterious dqvelopment of princely crimes and 
suffering. But, while we must readily admit that the 
personages and characteristics represented in these episodes 
are strictly historical, we cannot so implicitly acquiesce in 
the reality of the events, conversations, and opinions herein 
set down as veritable history. Price $1 25. 

LA PLATA, THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION, 
AND PARAGUAY. Being a Narrative of the Exploration 
of the Tributaries of the River La Plata, and adjacent 
countries, during the years 1853, '54, '55, and '56, under 
the orders of the U. 8. Government. By Thomas J. Page, 





U. 8. N., Commander of the Expedition. With Maps and 
numerous Engravings. The contents of this superb volume 
will prove interesting not only to the general reader but 
especially so to the statesman, the progressionist, and the 
merchant, in furnishing them with a cerrect and enlight- 
ened view of the manners, customs, and political and com- 
mercial prospects of a people heretofore supposed to be 
almost destitute of the first principles of civilization. The 
concluding chapters of the work are devoted toa review of 
the early history of the Jesuit Missions in South America, 
and will, in the langnage of Commander Page, convey a 
very favorable sense of the labors of many of the fathers. 
Indeed, the reader will find that the disturbance of the nu- 
cleus long ago formed by the missionaries as the basis of a 
general civilization of the natives, has greatly retarded the 
consummation of their hopes, and that which ought to 
have been made the interest of the Christian world. Price 
$3 00. 

From Dick & Firzarraup, New York, through Prrer- 
son & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

THE LADY’S MANUAL OF FANCY WORK. By Mrs. 
Pullan (Aiguillette), author of ‘The Manual of the Ward- 
ete. ete. Illustrated with over three hundred en- 
gravings. This book will be found a really valuable ad- 
dition to the table of every lady who has time to spend 
in ornamental work; in truth, when once used, it will 
afterwards be considered indispensable, embracing, as it 
does, instructions in muslin, worsted, and lace embroidery, 
from the simplest to the mos intricate styles, knitting, 
netting, crocheting, bead-work, applique, patchwork, wire- 
work, potichomanie, etc., with illustrative patterns, and 
containing a list of materials, with hints for their selec- 
tion, advice on making up and trimming, a catalogue of 
articles suitable for wedding, birthday, and holiday gifts, 
and a glossary of French and German terms used in needle- 
work, not to be found in any dictionary. By the aid of 
this book, any lady of ordinary skill and patience will 
succeed in producing specimens of needle-work vying in 
elegance and elaborateness with those of foreign manu- 
Price $1 25. 


robe,” 


facture. 

From D. M. Dewry, Rochester, New York :— 

OPEN AIR GRAPE CULTURE, designed for the Use of 
Amateurs in the Northern States. With Practical Direec- 
tions for the Cultivation of Vineyards, comprising the 
Observations and Directions of the most Eminent Grape 
Growers in the United States, and the latest and most Ap- 
proved Methods of Manufacturing Wine. Illustrated with 
By John Phin. Sent by mail to 
To be issued in April. 


numerous Engravings. 
any address on receipt of 75 cents. 

From Repp & Cartetor, 310 Broadway, New York, 
through Pererson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

THE AFTERNOON OF UNMARRIED LIFE. By the 
author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” From the last 
London edition. Common sense is, after all, the best 
philosophy we can adopt for the regulation of our conduct 
and pursuits in this world. If we wish to be happy here- 
after, we must, under all cireumstauces, however adverse, 
endeavor to make ourselves resigned and happy here. To 
elucidate the salutary lessons of this invaluable system of 
philosophy, for the benefit of a very interesting class of 
women, was the object the writer of “‘The Afternoon of 
Unmarried Life’’ had in view when she commenced her 
Christian and benevolent labors. Speaking of her efforts 
fn behalf of the happiness of others, she modestly says: 
‘* My desire and my hope—perhaps unreasonably ambitious 
—is this: to call back to their proper objects the minds o 
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some talented women, who now seem so much at a loss for 
their right work as to spend themselves in a feverish excite- 
ment, clamoring through the press for joys they do not find 
in their own lot, or bewailing, in the person of an imagi- 
nary sufferer, the loss of peace which is forfeited by their 
own foibles.”” Price $1 00. 


From Taatcner & Hurcuinson, 323 Broadway, New 
York, through Pererson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

SYMBOLS OF THE CAPITAL; or, Civilization in New 
York. By A. D. Mayo. We are presented in this volume 
with thirteen lectures, originally delivered in the city of 
Albany, New York, by the Rev. A. D. Mayo, who, we 
understand, is a Universalist-Unitarian minister. The 
themes of these lectures are derived from certain well- 
established facts and from the appearances exhibited by 
the social, religious, and political condition of society in 
the capital city of New York, and are rendered “sugges- 
tive”’ of what life should be in every free commonwealth. 
Many of the author’s suggestions are eminently commend- 
able and practical, their tendency being to promote needful 
reforms in social morals, religious freedom, and political 
legislation, and to elevate the laboring and industrious 
classes to a higher sense of independence. Price $1 25. 

From WriuiaM 8. & Atrrep MarrTIeEN, 608 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia :— 

IDOLETTE STANLEY; or, The Beauty of Discipline. 
By M. M. B. A book written in a fresh, natural style, full 
of incident and vivacity, so that it cannot fail to interest all 
who take it up. Through the whole story the main idea 
of the uses of discipline in developing and strengthening 
Christian character is clearly and effectually set forth; the 
impetuous, self-willed girl becoming gradually the consist- 
ent Christian, controlled by a seuse of duty, and ardent 
only in her zeal for her own advancement in holiness and 
the good of others. Price 75 cents. 

HEIGHTS OF EIDELBERG. By Helen Hazlett. The 
scene of this story is laid in Germany, and its chief object 
is to depict the struggle between Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism, that occurs wherever those two discordant reli.ions 
are found in the same community. The story is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and the characters are well drawn and 
well sustained. Price 75 cents. 

From J. E. Tutow & Co., 161 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton :—- 

BIOGRAPHY OF SELF-TAUGHT MEN; with an Intro- 
ductory Essay. By B. B. Edwards. The biographies of 
such men as have, by industry and perseverance, attained 
te the highest positions amoung the learned and enlightened, 
are the best incentives to emulation that can be presented 
to the children of a republican people. How to acquire 
material wealth may be easily learned from the lessons of 
every-day life, as exhibited by the shrewdness and avarice 
af unlettered and unprincipled minds; but how and for 
what purpose men should struggle to acquire that intel- 
lectual wealth which sheds its lustre on one’s country and 
age can be learned only by studying the lives and following 
the examples of the wise and virtuous who have exalted 
themselves by their very simplicity and disinterestedness. 
Such examples our youthful readers, if emulous in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and desirous of being useful to their 
fellow-men, not only in their own day and generation, but 
in time to come, will find in the volume whose title we 
have given above. The style of these narratives of the 
lives of forty-four self-made men is clear and simple, but 
at the same time impressive, and will, no doubt, leave a 
quiet but lasting desire upon the minds of young people 





to become useful and great through the exercise of patient 
industry and virtuous perseverance. Price $1 25. 

From Ticknor & Fie.ps, Boston, through Hazarp & 
Broruers, 724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

BIOGRAPHIES OF DISTINGUISHED SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
By Frangois Arago, Member of the Institute. Translated by 
Admiral W. H. Smyth, Rev. Baden Powell, and Robert 
Grant, Esq. First and second series. To many readers 
portions of these volumes will present all the attractions 
of romance, the style of their distinguished author being 
at once animated, vigorous, and picturesque. Those not 
versed in the sciences will no doubt meet with many 
technicalities which, in their opinion, may mar the sym- 
metry of the narratives; but the biographies are so inti- 
mately connected with personal adventure, with scientific 
progress, and with political and historical reminiscences, 
especially of the French Revolution, that no cultivated 
reader can possibly fail to take a deep interest in them. 
The contents of the two volumes are as follows: An auto- 
biography of Arago, and lives of Bailly, Herschel, Laplace, 
Joseph Fourier, Carnot, Malus, Fresnel, Thomas Young, 
and James Watt. Price $2 00. 

THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
By his son, Blanchard Jerrold. Whatever relates to the 
personal histories of men who have become famous by 
their labors, either in literature, in art, or in science, will 
always be sought after with eagerness by the public. This 
will be especially the case in regard to the record of the life 
of a man so universally and favorably known by his writings 
as was Douglas Jerrold. Consequently, we do not feel it 
necessary that we should speak at length of the contents ot 
this volume. In justice, however, to the reputation of Jer- 
rold, we deem ourselves called upon to state that the pre- 
sent memoir, partially written though it may very natu- 
rally be supposed, cannot but reader it evident to the reader 
that he was not the unfeeling and heartless man he is by 
some few represented to have been. To be assured of this 
fact and to be relieved of all uncharitableness to the memory 
of one of the finest geniuses of the age, would, to a truly 
generous mind, fully repay for the purchase of the volume 
before us; but its contents embrace many other facts, with 
which all literary men, at least, should be familiar. Price 
$1 00. 


From Carter & Brotners, New York :— 

CHRIST AND THE INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS. 
By Thomas Guthrie, D. D., author of “‘The Gospel in 
Ezekiel,’’ ete. 
to the Colossians, written by one well known for a pro- 
found thinker and a vigorous writer. It is a work weil 
fitted to strengthen the faith, to cheer the heart, and to 
enlighten the conscience of the attentive reader. It is 
written in a clear and forcible style, and is eminently prac- 
tical. Price $1 00. 

THE STORY OF BETHLEHEM: A Book for the Young. 
By John R. Macduff, D. D., author of ‘‘ Morning and Night 
Watches,” ete. An interesting account of all the various 
events connected with our Saviour’s history that occurred 
in the little village of Bethlehem, from the time of Naomi 


This is a series of discourses on the Epistle 


and Ruth down tothe present. Itis written in the graphio 
and touching style for which the author is so justly cele- 
brated, and is unusually well adapted to interest those for 
whom it is intended. Price $1 00. 

EDDY ELLERSLIE AND THE MINE; or, Old Friends 
with new Faces. By A. L. O. E., authoress of ** The Clare- 
mount Tales,” etc. This little book is made up partly ot 
original stories, and partiy of those familiar to every child, 
but so written as to bring out the hidden moral, and to in- 
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struct as wellas amuse. It isa charmingly written work, 
aod its moral tone is pure and elevated, like all the other 
works by the same author. Price 75 cents, 
REDEMPTION: A Poem. By John D. Bryant, M.D. 
We have been politely favored by the author with a copy 
of this work, which has just been published by John Pen- 
nington & Son, 127 South Seventh Street. Whatever may 
be thonght of the religious dogmas upon which this poem 
is founded, or of the theology which it illustrates, we think 
it will at least be readily admitted that there are in it many 
beautiful ideas and passages, and but few defects in the 
versification. The author’s intention being to write an 
epic poem, of course reduced him to the necessity of adopt- 
ing some portions of the usual machinery employed in all 
similar precedent works, and without which a poem on the 
** Redemption” could no more be constracted than such an 
** Paradise Lost.’ 


this respect, to the minds of some critics, 2 want of origi- 


epic as There may, therefore, appear, in 
nality in Dr. Bryant’s work, while in reality none exists. 
Bat our business with this work is necessarily confined 
to the usual brief notice, in which it would be unfair 
either to severely condemn, or extravagantly praise, not 


Yet, 


as we have said, we observe, in our opinion, 


having room for extracts, or time for explanations. 
although, 
some few defects in the versification, we have found many 
passages which in sweetness, fervor, and sublimity would 
be creditable even to the best of the religious poets. Price 


61 00 


Arm-Chatr, 


Goden's 


Gopry ror Aprri.—* Returned,” a very pleasing plate, 
with a very pretty story to illustrate it, graces this number. 
‘April Fool” is the original design for the fashions, con- 


taining five figures, colored. ‘‘ Headdresses,”’ showing 


how they may be trimmed. The color of the trimming 
is of course left to the fancy of the wearer; blue will look 
as well as the color we have given. 

Ovr Lirerary Matrex.—‘ Miss Slimmens” continues to 
grow in interest. We are fearful that the lady will get 
herself into trouble. See the contributors in this number, 
Mrs. Haven gives us the conclusion of her beautiful story 
“Content.’’ Miss V. F. 
Came to be Married the Second Time.’ 


gives us “‘ The Embroidered Handkerchief,” a story of the 


contributes “How I 
Mary W. Janvrin 


Townsend 


times. 


We wish to call attention to the original designs in this 





number, an advantage we possess over every other maga- 
zine. There are three from the celebrated extablishment 
of Evans & Co., Philadelphia, one from the no less cele- 
brated Brodie of New York, and one from Douglas & Sher- 
wood, back and front view of their new Tournure Corset, 
ivings, two new Spring Mantles and a 
The colored fashion-plate is 


making two en 





novelty of a Riding Dress, 
also an original design. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent te the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 





Broprg, of New York, the pioneer of fashionists, again 
favors us with an elegant degu. 





MENDELS80HN Musica, IxatitvTr —Among the nume 
rous readers of the Lady's Book in the Southern, Western, 
and Middle States, there must be many cultivated young 
ladies who give attention to music not merely as a pastime, 
but would cultivate it as a delightful art, an exalted, en- 
nobling science, the “language of the soul, as speech is of 
the mind, the only perfect medium for the utterance of 
emotion.” We speak advisedly in directing the attention 
of such to the Mendelssohn Institute, in Pittsficld, Massa- 
chusetts, a beautiful village, famed for its healthful climate 
and picturesque scenery. Here, in a refined, Christian 
family, music is skilfully and scientifically taught, in 
every department—the piano, organ, harp, or guitar, to- 
gether with that most delightful and expressive of all 
musical instruments, the human voice divine. Though 
music is the chief object of attention, any who wish to 
pursue the higher English branches, to study modern 
languages, to receive instructions in any department of 
drawing or painting, will bave the best facilities for doing 
so. Mr. Oliver has had the advantage of the tuition of the 
best masters in Europe. 

For further information, reference may be had to Edward 
B. Oliver, Principal, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, or to Hon. 
A. Vanderpoel, New York City; Rev. H. M. Dexter, Boston, 
Massachusetts ; Rev. Lyman Coleman, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Hon. Julius Rockwell, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
This the Lady's 
It is the custom of many other magazines 


One Honprep Pages in every number. 
Book contains, 
to commence with a large number of pages in January 
and February numbers, and diminish during the year. 
Let each month’s pages be counted. 


A GENTLEMAN sends the following :— 
WATERFORD, VA. 

Frrexp Goprey: Your valuable magazine comes very 
regularly to our office, from your promptness in mailing 
it. When it arrives, it is greeted with the delight of a 
long absent friend, each one eager to see the beautiful 
plates, to peruse the prose and poetry, to examine the re- 
ceipts, which are called for when anything is to be done. 
The whole club, as one person, receive it with thanks to 
the editor of the greatest magazine published within the 


limits of our great Republic. z. B F. 





Mriestna NomBers.—Those who do not receive a January 
number must write for it at once, and so with every other 
number of the year; if they do not, we do not feel obliged 
to supply them. A club will be sent for 1859, we will say, 
and we are then informed that certain numbers in 1858 
never came to hand. This may be so, and then again it 
may not; they may have lost the numbers by lending 
them, and then call upon us to supply the deficiency. 
Now let it be distinctly understood that we will only 
supply missing numbers when they are written for at 
the time. When you receive a March number, and the 
February number has not been received, then write. 





REMEMBER that the Lady’s Book is not a mere luxury; 
it is a necessity. There is uo lady who takes the Book 
that does not save twice the price of itin a year in the 
matter of domestic economy. Its receipts, its patterns, its 
needle-work, its instructions in housekeeping are invalua- 


ble to the housekeeper. 





Ovr Heatru Department, by Dr. John 8. Wilson.—We 
continue to receive the most flattering testimonials from 


various sources touching this series of articles. They 


seem to give great satisfaction every w here. 
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How To Remit.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes; but let it be a matter known only to yourself; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is of your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
fully in the letter; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelop. Notes on all solvent banks taken at par. 
Be careful and pay the postage on your letter, and di- 
rect it to L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 





Ponce says— 
“ Which is of greater value, prithee say, 
The bride or bridegroom ? Must the truth be told? 
Alas, it must! The bride is given away ; 
The bridegroom often regularly sold.” 





We are happy to announce to our readers that Mr. Samuel 
Sloan, an experienced, enterprising, and accomplished archi- 
tect, author of several highly popular works on architecture, 
will furnish a regular series of designs for model cottages, 
villas, and country-seats, and that we have made arrange- 
ments for having them engraved in the best style of the 
art. They will continue to appear in successive numbers 
of the Lady's Book. 


Harr Dye tn Fovn Dirrerent Coroxs.—The most per- 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger, of Paris, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. 
black, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exeeption, the 


It will color the hair 


very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to the above, Mr. 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 


every article in the hair line. 





ArT AssocraTIONs.—We now commence to give warning 
that we recognize no subscription made to any of these 
concerns. If persons will be foolish enough to send their 
money to persons having no authority from us to receive 
it, they must take the consequences. We recognize no 
subscription unless the money has been sent direct to L. 


A. Godey, Philadelphia. 


Own another page will be found a new circular of Messrs. 
J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, of prints and engravings snit- 
able for Grecian painting, etc., and other information. Mr. 
J. E. Tilton, of Salem, finding his business in this line so 
much enlarged, has, in connection with his brother, made 
their principal! house at 161 Washington Street, Boston, for 
the better accommodation of their customers and them- 
selves. They are publishing several fine new things. 





Queer advertisements sometimes in the English papers, 
and here is one:— 

Four-year-old small Parlour Mutton, to be obtained at 
Lidstone & Co.’s, 110 New Bond Street. They have no 
hesifation in declaring it superior to anything ov sale in 
London. Termsg Saddles, 9d. per lb.; Legs, 10d. Ask 
for Clun Forest Mutton. 


BarTHOLOMEW’S STATUE or Eve, at the Academy of Fine 
Arts, is a magnificent work of art. We have not space to 
enumerate its worth in full, but, independent of its great 
merits, it is exhibited by permission of its owner, Joseph 
Harrison, Esq , for the benefit of the mother of the deceased 
artist. 


290% 








Our Recerprs.— 

This letter should have been sent some time ago, Mr. 
Godey, but circumstances have prevented. I only wish to 
tell you what a compliment I heard. Last week, papa 
gave a large party, and we had made fruit-cake from your 
receipt. After supper, one of the gentlemen remarked; 
“Well, this is the best fruit-cake that ever was made in 
the parish, and it was taken from Godey.”’ 


Your friend, Fanny. 


A fruit-cake, the receipt for which we published, took 
the premium at one of the Western fairs. One of our lady 
correspondents informs us that she has made her ink, for 
years, from a Lady’s Book receipt, and she also adds that 


it is the best ink she has ever used 





Queer Eprrapns.—On Marideth, an organist at St. Mary 
Wilton College, Oxford— 
** Here lies one blown out of breath, 
Who lived a merry life, and died a Merideth.” 


On Thomas Huddlestone— 
* Here lies Thomas Huddlestone. Reader, don’t smile, 
But reflect, as this tombstone you view, 
That death, who killed him in a very short while, 
Will huddle a stone upon you.” 

Wr give the following extract of a letter speaking of our 
music: ‘‘ We are all much indebted to you for the excellent 
music you giveineach number. Wetake a work expressly 
devoted to music, and it does not give half the satisfaction 
that your Book does. The Book is worth all we pay for 
it, for the music alone.”” We have hundreds of other testi- 
monials of the same kind. 


Do not register your letters ; and another piece of advice 
we give is this: Don’t let any person know you are going 
to send money. Put your letter in the post-office, keeping 
your own counsel, as if it were a letter without money. 


How often are we written, when money miscarries, ‘I 





put the money in the letter in the presence of 
and no doubt intrusted it to that person to mail 
say, let no one know that there is money in your letter. 


Again we 





Over Neepies.—There may, perhaps, be a very few 
families in the Union not yet supplied with these celebrated 
needles; if so, we advise them to apply soon. Twenty- 
five ceuts for one hundred, done up in a neat case, 

J. J. Reep’s Inetirvre ror Youne Lapies, No. 1523 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Mr. Reed’s system is based 
upon that adopted in the best seminaries of Europe, aud 
comprises thorough instruction in the English, Freneh, and 
Latin languages. Mr. Reed furnishes the names of some of 
our best citizens as testimony to his abilities. 

Towx, County, anp Stats.—Do not forget to put all 
these in every letter you write. You do not know how 
much trouble it would save us. 





Portrait or Epwarp Everett.—James Challen & Son, 
of this city, have published a very spirited portrait of this 
It is colored. The price is $1 00. 


gentleman. 


Coacn-Maxers throughout the Union.—Are you aware 
that there is a magazine published in New York expressly 
devoted to your interests? The Coach-Makers’ Magazine, 
published in New York, by E. M. Stratton, 106 Elizabeth 


Street. 
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To HovsexrePers.—We ean recommend a new article— 
Patent India Rubber Handle Table Knives. These knives 
heretofore 
warm 


are superior in every respect to other 


The handles can 


any 
manufactured. be cleaned in 
water, will retain their high polish, and are warranted 
oot to split or loosen from the blade; and the blades are 
manufactured from the best English steel Wecan furnish 
them at the following prices :— 


Table Knives, @5 50 per dozen. 


Table Forks, 4 50 * oe 
Dessert Knivea, 6 00 “** = 
Dessert Forks, 42“ o 
Carver, Fork, and Steel, 3 25 


Salad Spoon and Fork, 1 3 
They will be sold either by the 
Pratt & Brothers are the agents in this city. 


single dozen, or by the 
whole set. 

Fr is curious to notice the queer kind of money that is 
sent to us: Gold dollars that have been used as charma, 
others as buttons; foreign coin that the sender places his 
own value on, not worth as much by a dollar when it 
ne amount to another; 


reaches here; notes altered from « 


counterfeit, brokeu, bogus, private, insurance companies’ 


notes ; spurious; altered from one bank to another; photo- 
graphed; notes that have been worn out by carrying; 
others that have unfortunately been left in the summer 
pants when they were washed ; others that it is impossible 
to make out bank or place; some with nearly one-half 
torn off; others again with a portrait cut off—a lady's, of 
course—because the cutter fancies it looks like his wife or 
sweetheart. In fact, it would be difficult to enumerate the 
great variety we receive. 

Tor.et Cort CLasps.—A new articte, to take the place 
A most ingenious and useful article; one 
These 


of curl papers. 
that will entirely supersede the ungraceful paper. 
clasps are manufactured by the celebrated firm of Gibbud, 
Ivins, & Co. 
of shaw! and scarf pins; also hair pins, belt clasps, fancy 


They also make thirty-four different styles 


dress buttons, ete.; but the toilet curl clasp is a new in- 
vention. We will give the directions how to produce a 
most luxuriant set of curls :— 

Directions for using the Toilet Curl Claspe.—Moisten 
then unhook 
Roll the hair 


the hair with cold water, comb and part it; 
the clasps and commence at the small end. 
around them tight and smoothly, with the large end of the 
clasp up. Hook them, and let them remain so for a few 
hours; then unhook them, and place the thumb and fore- 
fiuger on the curl and draw out the clasp without unwind- 
ing it in the least, and your ringlet will be smooth and 
perfect. 

They will form curls in less time if the clasps are heated 
in the oven of the stove just so warm that they can be han- 
lied, before the hair is rolled on to them. There are three 
sizes, Nos. 1, 2,3. No. 3 being the largest. 





**Wint you please publish in your next number an en- 
graving of,” &. Were we to publish all we are requested 
to do each month, our book would be filled with articles to 
please particular persons, and of no interest to any one 
else. An article is requested to please one subscriber—and 
perhaps not a subscriber—the engraving of which would 


cost.us about ten dollars, 


A very Neat anp Pretry Compiimeyt.~— 

Dear Six: In order to economize, we had concluded to 
dispense with your magazine; but when we came to re- 
duce our theory to practice, we found that, instead of cur- 
Therefore, I send 


M., Illinois. 


tailing, we had increased our expenses. 
you a small club, &c. 





Messrs. Burton & Co., 111 Fulton Street, New York, 
have published a set of story books for children; they are 
called the indestructible pleasure books, with colored pic- 
tures, printed on linen. We have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing these the handsomest series of books for children 
that we have ever seen, and we have seen the best that 
Loudon and Paris have produced. The old and familiar 
stories of Old Mother Hubbard, Jenny Wren, Little Man 
and Maid, Old Woman and Pig, Little Bo Peep, Cock 
Robin and Jenny Wren, House that Jack Built, and Child's 
Pictorial Reader. The designs also are by the best artists, 


Mrs. Hate is not the fashion editor. How eften will it 
be necessary for us to repeat this? Address Fashion Editor, 
care of L. A. Godey. 


‘“‘Moont Verxon Recorp,” devoted to the purchase of 





the Home and Grave of Washington. Price $1 00. 8. F. 
Watson, Philadelphia, Publisher. 
Harr Ornaments. —Ladies wishing hair made into 


bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 
We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 

ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from 86 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from 86 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 

Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 





Sciiy’s Roptyson Crrsor.—We advise every one to go 
to Earle’s splendid gallery and see those beautiful pictures 
by Thomas Sully, Esq. There are ten of them, painted in 
the best style of this eminent artist. Heads of 
should take their children there; nothing will gratify the 
his 


families 
young folks so much. To see the real Robinson and 
man Friday, of whom they have heard so much, would 
indeed be a gratification. 


A Very Bap “ase.—An extremely lovelorn swain said 
to us a few days since: ‘* My dear fellow, you should just 
see Mary! When she fixes ber radiant orbs upon my face, 
I seem to be in a blaze of light; her ringlets are tightly 
twisted around my heart; her complexion is, to me, more 
beautiful than the finest miniature; her tiny feet are 
pressing on my heart; her small white hand, touching 
mine, thrills throngh me like a galvanic battery; her 
teeth are like rows of Orient pearls; and oh! to touch 
her lipp— My dear boy, my feelings now are too deep for 
utterance.” 

We think the only relief for this case is a journey in the 


United States. 





Peart Carp-Cases, manufactured for Godey’s Lady's 
Book. 
Beautifully inlaid with various colored shells, 
Second mourning card-cases, 


#3 00 
200 





Batmora. Sxirts.—How pretty these look; and how 
fashionable they have become! We understand that they 


are very reasonable in price. 
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A CHAPTER ON ROSES. 

Te rose—that universal favorite, found alike in the 
garden of the lowly and the rich, ever beautiful, shedding 
a fragrance and refining influence wherever found. It is 
not in my province, however, to sing its praises, bat to 
give a few practical hints on its cultivation, with a select 
list of a few of the most desirable varieties. The soil best 
adapted to the growth of roses is a compost of sods and 
cow-manure well rotted together. Where the sods are of 
a stiff, heavy loam, a small quantity of sand may be added. 
In planting the roses in the borders, the holes should be 
dug at least eighteen inches deep, and replaced with the 
above compost. The same soil can be used for growing 
them in pots; but, in order to continue them in bloom in 
pots, it is nevessary to shift them occasionally into larger 
pots, or remove a portion of the old earth and replace them 
in the same pots. It is indispensable, for winter blooming, 
to keep the roses in pots during the whole summer, and 
about the first of September shift them into larger pots and 
prune them freely. Upon the approach of cold weather, 
they can be introduced into the greenhouse or room, giving 
them plenty of light and air in fine weather. There are 
but few varieties which can be successfully grown for 
winter blooming; to these I have affixed a star. The 
limits of this article will not permit a detailed account of 
the propagation, cultivation, &c. &c., upon which a whole 
volume may be written. Annexed is a list of the best six 


varieties of each class of everblooming roses :— 


Remontant or Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 
Crystal Palace; pale rose, large and fine. 
Eugene Sue; large rose, 
Géant des Batailles; bright scarlet, superb, 
Jules Margotten ; carmine, shaded with purple. 
La Reine; clear rose, fine, large, globular flower. 
Madame Laffay ; dark red, strong grower. 

Bourbon Roses. 

Glorie d’'Rosamene; semi-double, bright scarlet. 
*Hermosa ; light pink, free bloomer. 
Levison Gower ; large, bright piuk. 
*Mrs. Bosanquet; large blush. 
Sir Joseph Paxton; bright rose, very large. 
*Souvenir de la Malmaison; large, blush white, superb. 


Bengal or Daily Roses. 
*Abbe Moiland ; crimson. 
*Agrippina; rich crimson, 
Archduke Charles; rose changing to crimson. 
*Eugene de Beaularnais; crimson, 
*Madam Breon; beautiful rose, 
*Indica Alba; pure white. 


Tea-Scented Roses. 
*Bougere; light rose, fine form, 
Cels; blush, free bloomer, 
Eugene Desgaches rose; fine, fragrant. 
Levison Gower ; rosy buff. 
Madam Bravay; pure white, fine, free bloomer. 
*Lafrano; dark sulphur and buff. 


Noisette or Cluster- Flowering Roses. 
Augusta; large, pale sulphur, 
Isabella Grey ; deep yellow. 
Jacques Amyot; rosy lilac. 
*Madame des Longchamps; white, blush centre, large. 
Sir Walter Scott; dark rose, strong grower. 
Woodland Margaret; pure white. 


The above thirty varieties will be carefully packed and 





forwarded, by express or any other cenveyance that may 
be specified, for ten dollars. 
H. A. Dagger, Seedsman and Florist, 
327 Chestnut Street. 
We can always furnish back numbers. They can be 
had at any time during the year, and for the year pre- 
vious, if wanted. 


For Grecian Parytiva.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, 
Mass., publish the following fine and desirable engravings, 
which they send by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


Size of Plate. Price. 
Hiawatha's Wooing, 14 by 18, 1 50 
The Farm-Yard, 13 by 19, 1 50 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17, 1 25 
Les Orphelines, 9 by 11, 1 00 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9 by 11, 60 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11, 60 
Age and Infancy, 16 by 22, 2 00 
Jean d’Are, 2 by 16, 1 00 
Evangeline (Longfellow’s), 1 00 
Beatrice Cenci, 1 00 


The first eight are intended for Grecian and Ant 
painting, and have separate directions for each object, how 


ne 


to paint, the colors used, and how to mix. 

They also continue to publish desirable things in this 
line, of which they send notice to their customers, 

Seminaries, teachers, and dealers furnished, at liberal 
discount, with the above, and all Artists’ materials. 

Sets of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnishes, 
oils, brushes, and other needful materials for the arts of 
Grecian and Antique Oil Painting, furnished for $3. 
trial pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 


Small 


Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
arts will be communicated to our customers without eatra 
charge. 

Directions in our new style of Grecian and Antique 
Painting on Glass, Oriental and Potichimanie, furnished, 
full and complete (so that any child may learn without 
other instruction), for one dollar, postpaid, with rules for 
varnishes, ete. 

Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five dollars 
are entitled to the directions free. 

Persons ordering them for one dollar, and after buying 
the materials to the amount of five doliars, may deduct the 
one dollar paid for directions. 

Address J. E. Tirton & Co., Publishers and Dealers in 
Artists’ Goods, Boston, Mass., where they have established 
their principal house for the better accommodation of a 
large and increasing business. 





“Tue Soxe-Birp Fanciter.”—Every lady who keeps 
birds should have this useful book. We can furnish it for 
twenty-five cents, and it is worth dollars to them. 

We sball be glad to receive any receipts that our sub- 
scribers have tried, and know to be good, and also any 
good anecdotes. 





Souvent Banks.—We take the notes of all solvent banks 
in payment for the Lady's Book. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention 
county, and State you reside in. 
of post-marks., 


the town, 
Nothing can be made out 
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“Mrs. G. H. R.’’—Sent patterns, &c., January 18th. 

“J.C. W."’—Sent jet bracelets 18th. 

“H. V.""—-ent amber beads 19th, 

“5. G. BD,” By, 

“Mrs, A. B.’’—Sent hair ear-rings 19th. 

“ Miss M. B 

**Mrs. S. W.""—Sent dress material by Adams’s express 
19th. 

‘Mrs. M. J. J.”"—Sent patterns 20th. 

“Mrs. W. P. K.”—Sent dressing-gown pattern 20th. 

“Mrs. J. A. A.”"—Sent hair ear-rings 2lst. 

“Mrs. E. B. P.”—Sent dress material by Adams’s ex- 
press 21st. 

“Mrs. M. A.”—Sent patterns, &c. by Kinsley’s express 
Qith. 


“Mrs, S. F. P.’’"~-Sent package by mail 25th, 


C.—No stamp. 


"Sent materials for hood, &c. 19th. 


“Mrs. 8S. B. W."’—Sent worsteds, &c. 25th. 
“M. Y.,” Cambridge, Ala.—Price seventy-five cents, 
“Miss L. M. H.”—Sent hair ring 26th. 


‘Miss A. E. W.""—Sent two packayes by mail 27th. 

‘Mrs. F. H. M.""—Sent box by Adams's express 27th. 
‘BL. E 
“* Miss M. C.""—Sent stamped collars 27th. 


G.”"—Sent infant's wardrebe 27th. 

“Mrs, R.""—Sent sacque pattern 27th. 

“Mrs. C. M th. 

“B. H. B.”—Sent colored cottons, &c. 27th. 

“Mrs. C, M. C."—Sent hair ear-rings 25th. 

“Mrs. D. J. 8.""—Sent patterns 25th. 

** Annibal.’’—Seventy-five cents a dozen; no less sold. 

“Miss C. J. H.”"—Seat package by Adams’s express 
February Ist. 

“Mrs. W. A. K.”"—Sent Douglas & Sherwood’s Skirt 
by Adams’s express Ist. 

“Mrs. A. V. D. B.”—Sent package by Harnden’s express 
Ist. 

** Miss L. B.”"—Sent veil Ist. 

“L. E.,”’ St. Mary’s.—No stamp sent to pay postage. 

“Claremont, N. H.”—No stamp; and we don’t answer 


” 


T.’’—Sent colored cottons 27 


initials. Send a stamp and your name, 
‘Mrs. A. B. M.’’—Sent collar 2d. 
“Mrs. M. A. T.""—Sent patterns 3d. 
** Miss J."—Sent package by Adams's express 3d. 
“M. ¥. J.” and “A. O. G.”—Never answer anonymous 


letters. Send a stamp and your names, 
‘*Mias 8S. F. W."’—Sent hair bracelet and charms 7th. 
“C. D. @."—Sent pattern, &c. 7th. 
“Mrs, J. M. 8.” 
“Mrs, F. W. H.”"—Sent package by mail Sth. 


—Sent patterns Sth. 





“Mrs. R. A. F.”—Sent package by Adams's express Sth. 
** Kate.’’—Merely tell her name. 
“Olney.’’—It would be very improper without the 
knowledge of your parents. 

“T. M."’—Sent hair, hair fob-chain, and breastpin to 
D. M. 10th. 

“Mrs. M. A. W."’—Sent cotton and tape 10th, 


L 


“Mrs. B. W."—Sent fringe 10th, 
Miss L. H. F.”—Sent wool 10th, 
“J. 0 

“Mrs, V. MeP."’—Sent cottons llth. 
“Mrs. B. T. M.”’—Sent patterns 11th. 
“Mrs. F. A. H.”"—You sent no stamp. 


**Mrs. V. C. B."—Sent spray 12th. 
“Mrs. J. B.”—Sent fan sun-shade by Adams’s express 
12th. 
“BE. P. B."—Sent patterns for boy 12th. 
Mrs, J. G. T.""—Sent Shetland wool 12th. 
“M. BE. R."—No stamp to pay postage. 


} 
i 
| 
W.”’—Sent Self Supporting Tournure 11th. | 
| 
| 


Ladies who 


make inquiries must send a stamp to pay return postage. 
“J.G 


8.'’—Sent hair charms 15th, | 


5 


“Mrs. M. C. G.”"—Sent hair ear-rings 15th. 

“C. H. T.”"—Sent pattern for hood and music 15th. 
* Miss C. L. D.”"—Sent patterns, &c. 15th. 

“N. A. A."—The arrangements made as desired. 
“Mrs. 8S. B. W."—Sent wool in three packages 16th, 
“Mrs. F. E. W.""—Sent wool 16th. 


** Miss C. D. K.""—Sent silk 16th. 
“FP. M. C.""—Sent slipper patterns 16th. 


Centre-Gable Gossip. 


A WORD FOR CARPETS. 


As this is the time when housekeepers begin to think of 
renewing their carpets, a word or two of advice may not 
be unacceptable. A bright ingrain or three-ply carpet adds 
twice as much to the cheerfulness of an ordinary sitting- 
room as a threadbare Brussels or dingy tapestry. Mode 
rate housekeepers, living within a thousand or twelve 
hundred a year, will find their homes all the brighter for 
confining their aspirations to this grade of manufacture. 
What are called ‘‘ cheap carpets”—all coarse or thin fabrics, 
or mixtures of wool and cotton, or wool and hemp—are 
undeserving of their name. They fade readily, they come 
to “thin places” the first year, and mending the second. 
Distrust anything that is offered you ander seventy-five 
cents a yard, as prices now range, though a person of long 
experience and good judgment may happen to find a ser- 
viceable piece offered to them for less. 

A firm, fine ingrain carpet, costing a dollar a yard, will 
last, with ordinary wear and care, on a chamber, for six 
or eight years, and even then respectable bedroom pieces 
may be cut from it. Brussels commends itself to the eco- 
nomical for its serviceable wear, though the original cost 
is fully one-third more than the best three-ply. It is mucn 
narrower, usually wastes more in cutting, and cannot be 
turned. Many consider taspestry more elegant; it may 
be at first, from the richness of the dyes and grace of the 
designs, but it defaces sooner and gives nothing like the 
same wear. We confess toa predilection for Brussels over 
everything below a velvet, not only as to economy, but 
real quiet elegance; still, it is only a matter of individual 
taste as to the last mentioned point. 

The making up of carpets requires much care and judy- 
ment. Many measure the room the extreme length and 
breadth, going to the extremity of each recess, and calcu- 
late this will allow for the loss in matching the pattern; 
others measure the full breadths, and calculate the recessex, 
or “‘jogs,” separately. Of course, a small pattern is nueh 
the most economical, and, in matching a large one, great 
care should be taken, or a whole breadth may be made 
useless. 

As to colors, it is well to keep in mind the general aspect 
of the room it is intended for. In a chamber, it is now 
the fashion to have the prevailing tint of walls, furniture 
(if painted), curtains, and counterpane the same. It is not 
only in good taste, but saves trouble, as the different apurt- 
ments may then be generally designated, as “the blue,” 
“the green,” “the red room,” instead of “my room,” 
“the southwest chamber,” “the room your grandmother 
etc. etc. 


had last summer,” Slues or pinks, in carpets, 
do not stand well, however ; greens, reds, and orange keep 
bright the longest. 

When chosen and fitted, the sewing is the next consider- 
Double linen thread, well-waxed, and a stout 


Srussels requires to be sewn throngh 


ation 
needle are requisite. 
and through, a back, or corset stitch; Ingrain with corset 
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stitch or an ordinary overband seam, quite close, to allow 
for much strength in pulling it straight and even. On the 
putting down depends, in a great measure, the future 
A straight eye and a man’s strength are necessary, 
When it is possible to hire an 


wear. 
toa Brussels expecially. 
upholsterer, it is well to engage one for the fitting and put- 
ting down the first time, at all events; and many consider 
it a saving of time and strength, and therefore money, to 
have oue regularly at annual house-cleanings. 





BABY’S SHOES, 
BY W. C. BENNT. 


On, those little, those little blue shoes! 
Those shoes that no little feet use! 

Oh, the price were high 

That those shoes would buy, 
Those little blue unused shoes! 


For they hold the small shape of feet 
That no more their mother’s eyes meet, 
That, by God’s good will, 

Years since grew still, 
And ceased from their totter so sweet! 


And oh, since that baby slept, 

So hush’d, how the mother has kept, 
With a tearfal pleasure, 
That little dear treasure, 

And o’er them thought and wept! 


For they mind her, forevermore, 
Of a patter along the floor, 

And blue eyes she sees 

Look up from her knees, 
With the look that in life they wore. 


As they lie before her there, 
There babbles from chair to chair 
A little sweet face, 
That's a gleam in the place, 
With its little gold curls of hair. 


Then, oh, wonder not that her heart 
From all else would rather part 
Than those tiny blue shoes, 
That no little feet use, 
And whose sight makes such fond tears start. 





WOOD-CARVING AND OLD FURNITURE IN 
FLORENCE. 

We do not give this extract from a recent clever travel- 
ler’s gossip for the purpose of exciting the envy of ladies 
who have a passion for carved furniture, but as an item of 
geueral feminine interest, especially as regards the dower 
boxes of the ancient Florentine belle: — 

** The art of carving in wood, which really ranked among 
the fine arts some three or four centuries ago, is still pur- 
sued in Florence, but it is chiefly confined to picture-frames. 
These are made with exquisite taste, though wholly from 
antique designs. A good carver works for thirty, and even 
twenty cents a day; hence Florentine frames are exceed- 
ingly cheap. In gilding, especially the unburnished parts, 
designed to represent bullion, the Florentine artists are 
unrivalled. 

‘There are still to be seen, in the curiosity-shops here, 
specimens of the carved furniture of the Cinque Cento age 
—the sixteenth century. They are of walnut, and are now 
nearly as dark as ebony, with a slight tawny hue, bow- 


ever, Which gives them a very rich complexion. Side- 


boards, buffets, bureaus, sofas, toilets, and dower-boxes 





are the most perfect examples met with, and many of them 
are wonderful, alike for the grace of their forms, their 
elaborate carving, and the beauty of their execution. 
Most of them were on a scale of magnitude befitting the 
gigantic palaces of their possessors. I have seen a side- 
board nine feet in length by four in breadth, requiring four 
men to move it, and I dare not say how many to carry it. 
‘he dower-boxes were large sarcophagi, most faucifuily 
wrought, and containing a lady’s wardrobe, jewels, etc., 
Sometimes, a whole page of soft 





given at her marri: 
romance is depicted, in high relief, along the front and at 
the ends of these dainty treasuries. 

“The restoration of old furuiture is a large business in 
Florence. The old carvings are taken off, the worm-holes 
are stuccoed up, the decayed parts are replaced, and the 
renewed ornaments are then placed upon a new frame- 
Thus you have a piece of furniture in sound con- 
four 


work. 
dition, with all the essential attributes of a work 
hundred years old. You may obtain, for instance, a side- 
board for fifty dollars which it would cost ten times filly 
duliars to produce new, even if it could be done in the now 
degenerate state of the art. If any one wishes to see a 
beautiful specimen of this handicraft, let him look at the 
dower-box in the Via Maggio, at the picture-shop of Ves- 
pucci, a lineal descendant of Americo, and a brother of the 
fair Vespucci, who visited the United States some years 
ago. This box may be seen gratis, or purchased for five 
hundred dollars.”’ 


HOUSE GARDENING—No. 4. 


Havine selected the plants with which it is intended to 
adorn the window or balcony, and having had them shifted 
to pots sufficiently large to serve them through the grow- 
ing season, there is absolutely nothing to do, with the ex- 
ception of shading them from too much sun and watering 
them regularly. A writer, learned practically in these 
matters, observes that plants in these situations are ex- 
tremely liable to suffer drought from the powerful rays of 
the sun striking directly on the sides of the pots, which 
are frequently very thin, and advises the placing of the 
pots in others just large enough to hold them, or, if there 
be a cavity between the two, the filling of it with moss, 
which isto be keptdamp. Plants should never be crowded ; 
it is injurious for them to touch; and three or four pots 
will generally be found sufficient for the window-table, or 
basket. 
nium, yellow, shrubby calcevlaria, and pot of mignonette 


A bright blue or purple cineraria, a scarlet gera- 


make a pretty group; or a globe fuchsia, blue lobelia, 
yellow mimulus, and heliotrope another. If a flower- 
basket is used, it not only adds considerably to the grace- 
fulness of its appearance, but will be found of great use iu 
keeping the roots of the plants cool, if the interstices between 
the pots are filled with moss, which should be laid smoothly 
over the surface. Sweet-smelling plants should always be 
found in an in-doors collection, however small, and asupply 
of mignonette is easily maintained. For those who are fond 
of cultivating ferns, Trichomanes radicans—rooting bristie- 
fern—offers a charming subject, from its small habit of 
growth, the almost transparent texture of its deep-green, 
curled fronds, and the ease with which it may be culti- 
vated. It should be planted in rough, peat soil, mixed 
with silver sand and freestone, and the pot should be set 
in a pan, frequently, though not constantly, supplied with 
water, aud covered with a bell-glass. This fern has many 
bames, and, in slight!y varied forms, is found in the East 


and West Indies, America, and in various parts of Europe, 
including England, Ireland, and the Channel Isiauds. Lb 


is propagated by dividing the creeping stem. 
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Some of the sorrels offer pretty specimens for window 
culture, and they may be grown under glass, either in a 
Wardian case or under a small bell-glass. The sensitive 
wood-sorrel—Oxalis sensitiva—with its fair, green, pin- 
nated leaves and numerous flower-stems, crowned with 
many small yellow flowers, isan extremely elegant species; 
and there are others with rose-colored, faint pink, or deli- 
cate lilac flowers, pencilled with purple veins, any of which, 
from the exquisite texture of their trifoliate leaves and the 
elegance of the simple flowers, are extremely interesting 
plants. 

For ornamenting balconies, a mixture of evergreens and 
flowering plants is preferable to the exclusion of either; 
myrtles, scarlet, pelargoniums, and the shrubby yellow 
calceolaria make a handsome variety. Small plants of 
box also look well, interspersed with showy, blooming 
plants, in fact any evergreen that does not disproportion- 
ably exceed them in habit of growth, unless the latter are 
intended to screen the window, when they may be placed 
to form a background, and, instead of mingling, the bloom- 
ing plants may be ranged in front. Pots of sweet-brier 
will form a pleasant addition. 

The variety, the gayety, and not unfrequently the per- 
fumed leaves of the geranium should always secure ita place 
in the window-garden. Those in fower must be sheltered 
from the sun, in order to preserve the color, and care should 
be taken to cut out the stamens as the petals open, an ope- 
ration which helps to keep them a little longer in bloom, 
in which state they require to be frequently and liberally 
watered. This latter direction applies also to roses; and, 
if a little liquid manure be given, it will greatly benefit 
them. 

As the plants are placed in or near windows, there is no 
injurious deficiency of light; but as it comes to them most 
intensely on one side, they should be half turned round 
every day, that their heads may have a uniform appear- 
ance, and the leaves be not turned only in one direction. 
If the window faces the south, the intense heat and light 
should be mitigated, during the midday of the summer 
mouths, by lowering the blind. Whenever the outdoor 
temperature is not below 34°, the plants will be benefited 
by having the window and door of the room open. They 
cannot have too much fresh air at any season of the year, 
if they are not grown under a Wardian case; for the exte- 
rior air always contains a due proportion of moisture, 
whilst the air of a room is as invariably drier than is bene- 
ficial to the plants, 

The application of water to the soil requires far more 
attention than it usually receives. Room plants mostly 
are the protégés of ladies, who administer water with 
their own hands; and so long as the novelty and leisure 
prompt to this attention, all goes well; bat no roum plant 
ever existed, perhaps, which was not, at some period of 
its life, left to the tender mercies of a housemaid, with the 
frequent usual consequences of a deluge of water cold from 
the pump, after the roots had become heated and parched 
by days of total abstinence. Plants so treated cannot 
dourish. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1. Remedies for Suspended Animation from Drowning. 
—Every one ought to familiarize themselves with the best 
methods of restoring those who appear dead, but may be 
fully restored to life. Every year, some frightful accident 
is followed by loss of life, either for lack of skill or presence 
of mind in the bystanders. If possible, the patient should 
be treated on the spot; every moment's delay makes the 


danger greater. Dr. Marshall Hall, so well known as an 





| 


eminent English physician, insists upon this and plenty of 
air—the open air, if possible. To clear the throat, etc., of 
water, place the patient on the face, gently, with one wrist 
under the forehead. To excite respiration, turn on the 
side as soon as the first is accomplished, excite the nostrils 
with snuff, or the throat with a feather, dash cold water 
on the face; do not lose any time, if this dues not succeed, 
but replace the patient on the face, raising and supporting 
the chest well by a folded coat, or anything at hand, turn 
the body on the side, then on the face, fifteen times to the 
minute; when on the face, press the back of the chest with 
quick movement. To induce circulation and warmth, 
rub the limbs upward, with energy and firm grasping 
pressure ; let the limbs be thus warmed, dried, and clothed, 
Avoid a long warm bath or letting the patient lie long on 
the back. Do not give over in haste; three, four, and 
even five hours of this treatment have eventually restored 
life, where it seemed extinct. Our readers may have seen 
these rules before, but they cannot be too often read. 
Like the antidotes for ordinary poisons, they should be 
kept fresh in the mind, as everything depends on prompt 
and collected action. 

2. House Insects.—This is the month when the pests of 
housekeepers begin to take up lodgings in unsuspected 
quarters. Bedsteads should be thoroughly looked over, 
brushed, and, if any trace of them appears, wiped with 
clean hot water, and touched, in all the joints, etc., with 
a mixture of quicksilver and white of egg; it is one of the 
most cleanly as well as efficacious of all poisons. Where 
they exist in walls, take off the paper, and fill up the 
cracks, holes, ete., with putty, or white paint and arsenic. 
Many people now put an ounce or two of arsenic into the 
lime as it is slaked for whitewashing in the spring; it 
answers an excellent purpose, 

3. “* Bonnet Strings—Are they now worn wide or nar- 
now ?"—In answer to this query, we might say that a 
medium is always the best taste. The strings are rather 
wide and showy the present season, many of them edged 
with a contrasting color, as thick white sarsenet ribbon 
edged by groselile in narrow uncut velvet, currant color 
or orange edged with black, etc. ete. 

4. Shoes for Invalids.—If the difficulty is chronic, and 
the feet seldom, if ever, a natural warmth, quilted silk 
buskins, or ties, often give relief. They are well suited to 
a sick-room, and excellent for a long, cold drive, where 
artificial warmth cannot be secured. 


Fashions, 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase or 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissious for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a@ small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed exrpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 
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Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goeds from Levy's or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
tulmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
cousidered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
APRIL. 


Ir is needless to say that these costumes are a glimpse 
into the coming season. 

Fig. 1.—Carriage-dress of pale fawn-colored challais 
shaded with black. The upper skirt, sleeves, and corsage 
are trimmed with blue ribbon, set on plain; a bow of the 
same loops the tunic skirt to the right, and ornaments the 
sleeve. Bonnet of white crinoline. Parasol of tea-colored 
moire antique, covered with lace. 

Fig. 2.—Home dress of brown Ducal; berthé of net or 
muslin diced by narrow cerise velvet or satin ribbon. 
Honiton cap, with a bow of cerise on each side the face. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage-dress of figured India muslin, with 
double skirt, lined throughout with violet marcelline; a 
flowing scarf mantle of the same, with a puff of the mus- 
lin, through which is drawn a violet ribbon; bows of the 
same on the corsage. Bonnet of white chip; voilette of 
blonde ; bouquet of apple blossoms and foliage each side 
the face; ribbon strings, white and violet. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-dress for the country. Plain skirt, 
and pardessus of brown and black mohair, in narrow hori- 
zontal stripes ; the only trimming is a row of grelots down 
the front, and a few rounds of narrow black velvet ribbon 
on the hems. Round straw hat of Leghorn, with a gar- 
land of foliage and full blown roses, 

Child's drese of pink challais, trimmed with ribbon 
ruches, 


HEADDRESSES. 
(See colored plate in front of Book.) 

Fig. 1.—Hair rolled back from the brow ; braid or cor- 
don of crimson velvet, with a fall of black lace; coque 
of velvet in the centre. 

Fig. 2.—Morning cap; the crown piece of drawn silk— 
rose-color, violet, or any shade that is becoming; three 
falls of Valenciennes ; ribbons the same shade as the silk. 

Fig. 3.—Cap of Honiton ; a deep barbe, nearly covering 
the head; rose and foliage, with loops of ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Headdress for the opera; a torsade of ribbon, 
with a ciche peigne of rather narrow black lace, mixed 
with loops and bows of the same ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Composed of Malines lace and ribbon; the 
crown a circular coque of ribbon or silk. 

Fig. 6.—Brim and lappets of puffed silk; crown and 
demi frills of lace. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LATEST FASHIONS. 
(See engravings, pages 294, 295.) 
SPRING MANTLES. 


Fig. 1.—This is a new style of an ever becoming and 
favorite mantle. The under skirt or flounce is extremely 
full, and quite deep; the upper one falls from the shoulder 
to the waist line, and is confined in rather large flat plaits 
by ornamental buttons. 


Material, plain black taffeta, 





trimmed with a close fringe, gimp, or ribbon plaiing 
We call especial attention to the bonnet in this design, ae 
showing a decided change in the shape of the brim, best 
described by the old term of “flaring’’—that is, bigh, 
and wide from the face. This will also be noticed in our 
second design. 

Fig. 2.—A shawl-shaped mantle of black taffeta, con- 
sisting of a puffed berthé, setting out from the shoulders, to 
which the mantle falls rather closely as far as the waist, 
where it spreads with a full flounce or floances, cut into 
deep scallops. The bonnet is of gray chip, with fat bands 
of mixed chip and gray velvet chenille. 


L’EQUESTRIENNE 


Black velvet hat and plume. Habit of black cloth; the 
basque rather deep, and straight all round, trimmed with 
crochet gimp and ornaments. For styles of riding-dresa, 
see gossip for the month. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


As the roads and lanes around our cities grow more 
inviting with the earliest flush of foliage, they begin to be 
frequented, especially near Philadelphia and Boston, where 
the open country is more accessible, with equestrian parties 
who remind us that we have neglected for some time to 
chronicle the latest novelties in riding-habits. 

Velvet hats of the Louis XIII. style have been brought 
out in Paris, trimmed with a handsome feather, thrown 
back on the left side. It isa change from the beavers of 
the last ten years, though, as standards, they will always 
be the most desirable. As the season advances, round 
straw-hats, of Coburg and variegated fancy braids, will be 
generally adopted. 

A habit of lady's cloth is most desirable, at this season 
of the year. Later, the jacket may be of some lighter mate- 
rial; but in the skirt weight is always desirable. The 
jacket has a short skirt, in three plaits each side, behind; 
in front, it is cut away likea vest. It comes high in the 
throat, and has a very low standing collar, straight in 
front, like a gentleman's coat. The sleeve is half wide, 
has an elbow, and is rather short, terminating in a tole 
rably wide cuff, that turns back with a point towards the 
elbow. The front of the body, the point of each cuff, the 
pockets, etc., have handsome crochet ornaments. The 
habit skirt is of finely plaited cambric or linen; the collar 
turns down over a narrow watered silk cravat; puffed 
undersleeves, with a cuff turning back; leather gauntlets, 
and light riding whip. 

A jacket somewhat similar in shape to this just described 
is made up in the heavier spring materials—the poplins, 
valencias, challies, etc., that is to say, the mixed fabrics on: 
wool and cotton, or wool and silk, which have so many 
different names, and yet are much the same thing. It is 
also suitable for the reps and sewing, or raw silk plaids 
that are somewhat worn again. It is known as the 
‘Lancer jacket,” and, to use the description of a clever 
correspondent, “the little tail behind looks very natty. The 
front of the waist is in the gilet or vest style, and there are 
short points on the hips. The Mousquetaire sleeve always 
accompanies it’’—that is, a deep cuff turned back, and 
finished usually by buttons or crochet ornaments. These 
same materials are often made with a plain round body 
and full Bishop sleeves, confined by a buttoned waistband. 
We also refer our readers to the several excellent styles for 
plain dresses in our last number, As the season advances, 
and thin materials begin to be made up, several varieties 
of full or draperied bodies will be brought out, and ribbons 
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fur sashes and girdles play a conspicuous part in confining 
them at the waist, both with hows and buckles, 

The description of a spring silk of white and violet, fu 
narrow, horizontal stripes, will give some idea of a more 
elaborate style, intended for a costlier material. Thesingle 
skirt is trimmed in front, en tablier, with four rows of plain 
violet glacé silk, drawn to easy fulness, and graduated from 
a breadth wide at the bottom of the skirt to four inches at 
the waist. These rows are confined on each side by a row 
of narrow passementerie, or crochet gimp, and in the little 
spaces bet ween them are placed grelots, or close silk buttons. 
The corsage is trimmed in the same way, narrowed at the 
waist, and spreading on each side of the throat. The sleeve 
is loose, of moderate width and length, with a jockey and 
cuff of the same style as the trimming on the dress itself. 
A simple and pretty bonnet ordered to wear with this is of 
inixed crinoline and straw; the trimming a close row of 
large Parma violets without foliage over the top and sur- 
rounding the crown, between it and the curtain; a similar 
row on the outside of the brim is carried round the edge 
of the curtain; a third row, with or without blonde, 
entirely surrounds the face. Strings of white and violet 
ribbon. 

A dress of gray silk shows a novelty in trimming the 
ekirt. 
ing to the knee, over which is a kind of tunic, opening in 
front, and with the corners rounded off; these, together 
with the bottom of the skirt, have three narrow flounces, 
cut bias and edged with a bright plaid ribbon. The sleeves 
are in one full puff, with narrow bias founces above and 
below, as Jockey and cuff. 

In bonnets, chip, crinoline, crape, and straw are used 
On the street, Leghorn and 


It has one broad flounce set in at the waist, reach- 


singly and in combination. 
the plainer straws have made their appearance. The Leg- 
horns are exquisitely fine, and trimmed in a variety of 
ways. Ribbons approaching the straw in color are much 
used, mixed with blue corn-flowers, to give the desired 
contrast; sprays of grass, black and maize-colored wheat- 
ears, laburnum, acacia, ete. ete. For young ladies, wreaths 
of a single flower, as roses, the daisy, the violet, are used 
upon chip, crinoline, and all the purer straws. A violet 
crape bonnet with wreaths of purple azalias—a bonnet of 
chip, with a soft crown of blonde and thulle, and cordons 
of Chinese Westeria—bonnet of white crape and blonde, 
with blue marabouts, twisted towards the curtain ; plait- 
ing or torsades of blue crape, lightened with marabouts 
inside the brim ; strings of blue ribbon and thulle lappets. 
We give one or two styles that will Ulustrate the trimmings 
referred to. 








Fig. 1.—Bonnet of pale blue crape, drawn, lightly and 
nearly covered with a scarf of thulle, caught on each side 
by a &pray of pendent blue flowers; the same are mixed 
with the blonde inside the brim. 

Fig. 2.—Leghorn bonnet, with an ornament of blonde on 
the back of the crown; fall of blonde around the curtaia. 


Fig. 2. 





A flat cordon of leaves passes over the bonnet, and to the 
left is a large white water-lily, with aquatic grasses; 
loops of Leghorn inside the brim, mixed with blonde. 

Fig. 8.—Bonnet for a school-girl of fourteen, of drawn 
silk, the soft crown of crape or thulle. Wreath of mixed 
jessamine and rosebuds, with fine foliage. 





Next month we hope to give our readers full notes of the 
openings at Genin’s, especially in the millinery department ; 
of Brodie’s varied and tasteful mantles; the new summer 
dress-goods of Evans, Stewart, Levy, etc., and many other 
attractive novelties, which will put the juvenile fashions 
back for another month, until their elders and betters are 
arranged for. Just now, casaques and Raglans, of silk or 
unlined ladies’ cloth, are worn for out-of-doors overdress, 
trimmed with crochet gimp, tassels, or flat ornaments 
Dresses and casaques of the same material are always in 
good taste for children. Full waists, with or without yokes, 
and cut square at the neck, are worn more than jacket 
bodies by the “ younger branches.” 

For very little gentlemen, tunics, or sacks, eut straight 
and slightly full, with short trowsers, brought by a few 
small plaits in to the waistband, is the favorite dress, at 
once simple and convenient. But the juveniles shall have 
more space, when it is possible to devote it to them 
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HOW THEY LIVE IN PARIS. 


(See description, page 442.) 
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LE PRINTEMPS. 
(See description, page 479.) 
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CHILDREN’S DRESSES FOR SPRING.—(Se description, page 479.) 
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DINNER-DRESS. 
(See description, page 479.) 
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SPRING WALKING-DRESS. 
(See description, page 479.) 
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SPRING MANTLE. 


+ (From the extensive establishment of Messrs. T. W. Evans & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. See description, page 479.) 
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THE ANDALUSIAN. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 5] Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voor, from actual articies 
of costume.) 


Tus is an applique lace, and goods of this description are great favorites this season. Tha 
iNustration is from a magnificent pattern, with two very deep black lace flounces. The colors of 
the applique may be selected at the taste of the wearer. 

The garment illustrated last month was, by some mistake, called ‘‘The Alhambra.” It should 
have been ‘‘ The Albuerra.”’ 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
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To be worked in square crochet. Reckon the number of sqnares in the extreme width, and 
multiply by three, with the addition of one for length of chain; then select a cotton which will 
bring the tidy to the size you require. 

In these oval tidies, however, you do not commence on a chain of the full length, but on one 
which will make the number of squares at the side, In this,.as there are twelve squares, thirty- 
seven chain must be made. Break off. In the next row, as there are rix squares extra on each 
side, make a chain of eighteen; then work on the chain for the twelve close squares ; then finish 
with eighteen chain. Go on increasing in this way till the extreme width is obtained. To decrease, 
if by one square only, miss the first stitch of the last row, slip the next, single crochet the next, 
and double crochet the third. Reverse this to decrease at the end of the row. If two or more 
squares a eto be decreased at each end, begin with the slip stitch over the second, third, or any 
other. Always work in the ends, if possible ; and these tidies will be greatly strengthened and 
improved by a line of double crochet being worked entirely around them. A fringe trimming is 
tne prettiest for round or oval tidies. 
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CROCHET LACE. 
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Muterrals.—Cotton, No. 4, for netting ; thin knitting cotton, No. 4, for darning the pattern ; a bone mesh, No. 7 


Tney are done in the simplest stitch of all, namely, diamond netting, in which the requisite 
number of stitches are made on a foundation in the first place, and then simply worked backwards 
and forwards. All netting should be washed and slightly stretched, then pinned out tightly to dry 
into the proper shape before it is darned. In darning, all the work should be performed in one 
direction, unless when the pattern radiates from a centre, in which case the threads must follow 
the design. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A SACK OR INFANT'S SHAWL 








THE ZANFRETTI MANTLE 
(See Diagram, page 398.) 





A nepocen pattern of the Zanfretti mantle. This pattern can be made of almost any material. 
Silk, with ruches of ribbon on the seams, is the most simple style, and very pretty. The points 
can be alternated; for instance, moire and silk—or one point silk, and the rest in net, braided. 
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LADY’S TOILET SACHET,—(Sce description, page 455.) 
VoL. Lvini—34 397 








DIAGRAMS OF ZANFRETTI MANTLE, 





EMBROIDERY FOR A CHEMISE. 








(See engraving, page 396.) 









































EMBROIDERY FOR A PILLOW-CASE. 























NAME FOR MARKING. 








ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 


(Concluded from March number.) 
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